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1: THE VEIL 


Entering the new millennium, we came upon the veil that 
became the subject of one of the sub-series of Perhappiness. 
The different shrouds depicted in these images show how 
conformity and “perhappiness” of existence constantly erect 
a screen in front of essential ideas. Never resorting to digital 
manipulation, we utilized multiple exposures composed of 
two or more images onto asingle negative to create each of 
the finished pieces in The Veil cycle. That allowed us to cre- 
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ate a vast array of coverings: curtains, vessels, vapors, and 
“clouds of unknowing” by using a technique that came to us 
much like “manna from heaven” (we’ll leave it at that). Akin 
to Buddhist sand mandalas, the “manna” drawings were dis- 
passionately destroyed after the photography sessions were 
over, leaving space for a new series of similar ephemerals. 

Shrouding the full moon of the face, the translucent veil 
metaphorically conceals the experience of unveiling the 
apparent reality, as in the image Cherry Profile. The red 
berries, with their tantalizing aroma, seem to raise genuine 
gustatory senses with relevant associations when savoring 
their tart taste, one might say: “cherries grew in my mouth.” 
The only question that remains is whose mouth this is: 
whether it belongs to a shady profile of some bearded man or 
to the smiling girl conjuring all this at close range. In one of 
our interviews regarding the objective reality, we explained it 
in simple terms: 


“The absolute truth is veiled from us. Whatever we do, 
whatever we try to get to it, we always get to some type 
of truth, but we never can call it absolute truth... also 
you can understand this word truth at many levels. It can 
be a scientific truth, religious, or mythological — any 
form of truth in our life. It is veiled, somehow beyond 
our comprehension... You never see everything from all 
directions. In the holographic system, you see details, 
and by the details, you can create the full image. This is 
how we try to put artistically that you cannot grasp in 
full.” ! 


Similarly, the notion of veil has so many meanings, and we 
shall try to deal with them one by one. How many layers 
envelop the world and us? Each of the four elements creates 
its own screen, making together the layers of it. All that is 
seen from an empirical (social, intellectual, biological, myth- 
ological, theological, mystical, spiritual, or casual) point of 
view can be narrowed down to one denominator: anything 
we’re not meant to know is covered by “the veil of exis- 
tence,” in all its variety and details. 

One of our first works concerning this idea appeared lit- 
erally under the veil of “reality.” We showed the word “real” 
not in a usual linear appearance but in a dynamic “three- 
dimensional” configuration, thus extending its denotation 


above the flatland of one meaning. The word is “pacing” the 
forehead (the mind is perpetually in the motion of thought), 
while the veil of the hair (i.e., of our own creation) blurs the 
reality, thus alluding to the vagueness of mental perception. 
Divided between aesthetically pleasing and concept-driven 
art, Real seems to synthesize the two. Illuminated by the flash 
of a camera, the downcast eyes, half-hidden behind the hair 
veil, also conceal some kinds of depth, perhaps “dream- 
dimmed,” thinking of Yeats’s nebulous adjective. 

Some things and events move at a regular measured pace 
before our eyes, while others move irrationally, if not in the 
parallel dimensions — the vista of infinite progress. In the first 
case, life is veiled with the social placenta, making an indi- 
vidual a sort of plaything of outer and inner forces of nature. 
All proceeds in conformity with the social structure and 
without risking all that people hold onto as security. It is one 
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of the bargains “MNKND” has — if that is how we spell 
“mankind,” emphasizing how much this word can reveal and 


how much to withhold. Deprived of its vowels and thriving 
on its consonants, it gives an audio-lingual illustration of how 
the rhythm of the collective spirit is maintained, liberating 


from thinking at the individual level. Those who dare to look 
behind the collective veil would consider such an existence 
equal to detention in the routine life, dubiously justified in the 
name of social customs and cultural traditions. 


V.G., The Magnifying Glass, 1975, 
spray paint, collage, magnifying 
glass, Masonite, 45x 32x3 cm 





Thinking of such a dependency, Valeriy projects a 
vision of an infinite multitude of people into the sparking dots 
fading into the distance. Only a microscopic portion of them 
is visible under The Magnifying Glass. The behavior passed 
down within society comes down to simple choices when 
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people seem to have no custody of the instinctual patterns of 
life. Whereas opening a new vision, previously veiled, is 
similar to wakening up in your second nature with an accord- 
ingly modified cultural worldview ready to meet the unknown 
at the other conscious level. 

The world is laid out before our eyes, and it has a form 
—it is a form —and since all forms depend on maya holding 
the veil of illusion in front of our eyes, we can assume that the 
material world is similar to maya, if not entirely its product. 
Then, what is maya? According to the Vedanta theories 
native to maya, its veil is spun from the interweaving threads 
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of the three gunas: tamas, rajas, and sattwas. Otherwise, it is 
attributed to the four classical elements, twelve rolling 
zodiacal signs, eleven kabalistic sefiras, or various other 
numberings in esoteric traditions. However, not all old good 
theories are in line with man’s vision. In practice, we don’t 
have the necessary degree of understanding of maya and its 
templates of how the world lives, how it ages, and how it 
might die (and we, along with others). If we only knew how 
templates of its illusion — the layers and layers of it — operate, 
we would not be affected by them. It is impossible to map an 
illusion, but approaching it through creativity may give us 
some orientation within its labyrinths. “In its highest sense, 
maya is the sport of creative will, the world-drama or God in 
activity,” wrote G.R.S. Mead, making the twain of East and 
West meet in The Hymns of Hermes: “The Greek equivalent 
of maya is phantasia... The fantasy of God is thus the power 
[shakti in Sanskrit] of perpetual self-manifestation or self- 
imaging, and is the means whereby all ‘This’ comes into exis- 
tence form the unmanifest ‘That.’” * One might not like lofty 
terminology, but the idea behind it transpires. 

In art (i.e., “the sport of creative will”), we have at our 
disposal techniques for depicting unreal experiences and 
abstract concepts, both referring to reality. Imagine an 
observer of an illusion knowing that, despite appearances, 
what seems to be there is not there, which might be tenta- 
tively compared to the supreme creative process of maya. 
Following its patterns, our veiled works have a somewhat 
dreamlike quality, as images seem to melt into each other, 
showing direct opposition between things compared. There 
are many ways of expressing counterpoint, but the logical 
undercurrents of many contrasting ideas may be similar, and 
not only this, a certain optimal inference might be drawn 
from a proposition by negating its terms and related proper- 
ties. In other words, as the opposites have potentially contra- 
dictory goals, say, contrasting like black and white, they also 
define each other through their contradiction. Hence, under- 
standing the illusion may lead us, at least potentially, to the 
understanding of its opposite, which is truth or essential 
reality. 

The sensible world is like a curtain behind which the 
inner world is functioning; hence, the essential is found 
within man, not outside him. He is the FILAMENT, all con- 
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necting thread with a high melting point. Therefore, firstly 
one has to pierce the veil of one’s own fantasies before 
blaming the world for imposing on us its illusions. Step-by- 
step training in discerning illusion from the truth can ensure 
a certain level of control; one may even feel like a young bird 
that has at last begun to find the use of its wings (or seems to 
at the time). However, entering into an irresistible and 
nebulous alliance with maya, each neophyte begins to realize 
that the more he knows, the more he is mystified by the 
jigsaw of the world or two parallel worlds, or perhaps even 
many of them, as it is in some Indian myths, stretching from 
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science fictions to science facts. There are inner and outer 
spaces where one can wander around forever, confused by 
the incredible illusory power that is deeply ingrained in our 
universe, which is said tobe like “a ghoul made to frighten 
children,’ as Yoga Vasistha describes it (2.3.12). Lifting veil 
after veil, each seeker of truth could be sure that the other veil 
upon veil will remain between him and the absolute. All our 
actions reflect the degree of our separation from the absolute 
that in a common understanding called God. 

Expressing an anomalous and longing for the inexpress- 
ible, art is one of the regal instruments serving for both the 
veiling and the unveiling. The world of the “not-visible” 
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might be more interesting than its surfaces that we see. So, in 
a sense, under the veils, almost liquid and cool, we present 
the subtle and elusive adventures of the spirit. The images are 
covered by something thin, unsubstantial, yet existent, like 
layers of water in a waterfall. Sometimes the “anatomy” of 
the folds of the veil has as much tactile appeal as soft flesh, 
and sometimes it looks like x-ray photographs where a solid 
body appears as a nebulous, translucent shape. Veils of cas- 
cading white dust create that uncertain cloudiness surround- 
ing the images in their odd pilgrimage. One might turn into a 
ghost within one’s own body, and the two should be inte- 
grated. As if a transpersonal self, the fluid gauzy figure per- 
meates the real one in the image Swim Through. Slight to the 
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point of delicacy, this soft moving apparition seems to 
suggest that our bodies are made of stardust, and all of our 
atoms are parts of cosmic matter. 

With all its magic, art can veil the reality of the real 
things, thus leaving something to be desired, unsaid, and 
unfinished. Moreover, by veiling illusions, it can give cred- 
ibility to them. With all its elliptic suggestions and aesthetic 
understatements, it might “approach” infinity in a more con- 
genial way than many logical philosophical systems. 
Touching the secrets that are not upon the surface, the allego- 
ries of art’s deeper import seem to be revealing and reveiling 
at the same time. In that way, art, to give it a status of a prodi- 
gious child, is playing hide-and-seek with itself: it is born of 
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a creative dream, dies in it, and is resurrected by it. In short, 
artis play-acting life and does so through blurring the transi- 
tion, so that there is no knowing where the reality ends and 
illusion begins. 

Entering behind the veil the way an actor enters back- 
stage behind the theater curtains (as in the image Curtains), 
one can learn the secrets of the theater and stage perfor- 
mances and with the full knowledge of their values and 
requirements will “cloak” and protect them from _ the 
audience. For its part, the audience will be grateful for saving 
the theater’s secrets in anticipation of something extraordi- 
nary, strange, or wonderful. Who doesn’t love a good mys- 
tery, surprises, and magic tricks? Likewise, each participant 
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of the initiation mystery rites is led by a force beyond his 
comprehension and, feeling like an actor dedicated to secrets 
behind the stage, gets into character. Giving the scene some 
theatrical flair, he appears on stage as the great velvety 
curtains of his imagination open before him, initiating the 
first act in the “opera house” of his consciousness. Edged by 
lights, which brightness and smoke obscure his view of the 
public, he feels that the muse (or an initiating goddess) 
throws her transparent veil over him and claims him hers. 
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lonesome! 
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There is no actor, per se, in the image Hands. Submerged 
in darkness, the veil outlines a non-existent figure, but we can 
imagine it, like Eurydice, faint and pale, sinking back into 
shades. She is there somewhere, lost under all the gauze. 
Trying to unveil her face, we see her trembling hands 
covering sorrowful emptiness. Something is really wrong, 
and an unwelcomed voice whispers into your ear: “Che faro 
senza, Euridice?” (“What shall I do without Eurydice?”), that 
sweet Gluck’s melody “enchanting” with its weird omen. 
You can gaze into the darkness with an air of seeing her 
shade, which is not there or, entertaining all sorts of doubts, 
try your own hand at imprudently penetrating her mystery 
veil. Death triggers the breakthrough between worlds. No 
one knows what one may see behind the veil from where one 
cannot return, apprehending the gloomy darkness of the place 
we know nothing definite. One could be thankful for seeing 
so little. Dante, whose exploration of this region was more 
than generous, put behind the first veil in Limbo (limbus 
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means “border,” Lat.) on the edge of hell, all virtuous non- 
Christian thinkers, poets, and heroes, including Homer, 
Horace, Ovid, Avicenna, and others. Apparently, many 
creative people, including our fellows-in-arms artists, of past 
and present, may fit this category, no matter what religious 
affiliations they might have. Perhaps James Joyce also had 
this place in mind in Finnegan’s Wake, displaying his verbal 
pyrotechnics in a kind of English: “It darkles, (tinct, tint) all 
this our funnaminal world. Yon marshpond by ruodmark 
verge is visited by the tide. Alvemmarea! We are circum- 
veiloped by obscuritads. Man and belves frieren.” 
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There are wondrous periods in our lives, usually not 
known until they have passed, but the dark moments are 
always evident and have a tangible impact on us. The image 
Black Flame depicts one of those moments of entering into 
an irresistible but nebulous alliance with “flaming” darkness, 
as in Rumi’s verse: “Darkness is your candle.” The face is lit 
up by the black flame from the candle made of “wax” of hair, 
as if it strangely “burns” to become swollen, like a candle. 
The Black Flame illuminates not with the white protective 
light that frees one from fear of the dark, neither does it relate 
to a romantic dinner in candlelight with soft music in the 
background. Gazing at the black light, the eyes seem to be 
trapped in blackness, leading toward some far distance 
greater than the horizon. With all these alarming properties, 
the veiled blackness we intended to show does not refer to the 
devastating emptiness that can flow towards us like a cloud 


of a benumbing gas. Neither does it allude to psychological 
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despair, streaming off our unbridgeable gaps of the uncon- 
scious, nor to the physical vacuum, to use science-based 
parameters distinct from an informal artistic expressiveness. 
As unlikely as it may seem, Black Flame refers to the idea of 
a dynamic void, the void as a source of a true plentitude. We 
wanted to create a metaphor for incomprehensible deepness 
merging with the darkness, its black color of no dimension. 
That might be everywhere, in a different time and world, or 
strangely close—a micro black hole in your consciousness. 
In a way, this flashing darkness is pretty much the same as 
flashing light. 
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The nonexistent alchemical Flask supposedly contains 
the vital elixir of life, bringing an existential proposition 
within the nonexistence. The hand is holding something 
invisible, floating between the shape-shifting vessel and 
shapeless clouds. The alchemical process is veiled and 
hidden in the black “matter” or rather colorless nothingness. 
In a way, the flask is a thing-in-itself, independent from 
observation. One old manuscript described its potential 
content (alchemical Rx) with metaphorical virtuosity: 


wrap your opening fire in black tongues, 
then wash it in white flames, 
and it will bloom with ruby. 


It is not hard to fathom that this secret recipe refers to 
the tricolor stages of Nigredo, Albedo, and Rubedo. The black 
color does not belong to the wonders of creation, “but is the 
veil of the darkness wherein all things lie,” wrote Béhme, 
suggesting that the alphabet of the language of nature is the 
root that is hidden among all languages “in the black color.” 4 
The yawning deepness of the black flame, hidden behind the 
euphemistic veil is an allegory created to probe the idea of 
the preexistent light of the “divine darkness,” which, in the 
wording of Dionysius the Areopagite, runs like a golden or 
rather black thread through the entire system of theological 
philosophy in Europe. The radiant “blackness” underlying all 
forms and colors leads to an experience with the clear light. 

Baptized by the Byzantines, Greeks and Slavs also 
adapted this concept known as via negativa that became par- 
ticularly important in hesychasm, the mystical way of stilling 
senses and mind. The principles of hesychia (stillness, rest, 
quiet, silence, Gr.), including solitary life and specific psy- 
chosomatic techniques combined with mantric prayer, have 
considerably influenced Eastern Orthodox theology. Since 
the absolutely transcendent truth is unknowable, the divine 
light is dark, meaning pre-color with ontological absence of 
color. That “divine darkness” enveloping all this magnifi- 
cently organized chaos of life (and death) especially thickens 
before awakening or, in their wording, a spiritual epiphany. 
Enveloped in the luminous divine darkness, one is actually 
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enveloped in divine light, the source of all light hiding the 
origin of everything. Thus, via negativa leads to knowing via 


unknowing and vice versa, meaning that it is better ap- 
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preached by negations than by affirmation. Silence would 
be answer enough. 

The hypothesis of the prime mover behind all scenes 
presupposes that everything is always there within the causa 
sui (the cause of itself, Lat.) all along, changing or unchang- 
ing. And the sum total of everything, which went before us 
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and will come after, for want of a better word, is God. Con- 
ceived as the supreme reality and as nothingness, the primary 
cause contains the self of all beings; there is no shape to it, no 
color, just utter blackness of an ontological realm. It also lies 
deep in the non-local expanse of our psyche, whether we 
aware of it or not. Its fullness in emptiness, akin to the Bud- 
dhists’ non-self, nothingness, and “nobodiness” that are 
unfinishable to infinity where no law of our life or time 
operates. 

Naturally, this concept of “divine darkness” was known 
outside Europe, particularly in the creeds with the well-estab- 
lished fusion of mythical and mystical contents. In India, 
mythological tales never lack the substructure of the 
Godhead responsible for dreaming up the entire universe. 
The All Maker is the dreamer of all dreams, including the 
dreams of those who dream Him - in Him, all people meet in 
their dreams. Aside from the arcane sleep vocabulary, this 
paradox that seemingly envelops all things is an apparent ref- 
erence to our unconscious activities of the mind in sleep with 
all its unreliability on facts and truth. In no uncertain terms, 
Svetasvatara Upanishad postulates in various phrasings that 
Nature is an illusion (maya) and that Brahman is the illusion 
maker. Alien to our five senses that provide data for percep- 
tion, the absolute truth might be known only by unknowing. 
Casting our eye over the West again, we find that the same 
ideas are developed in the chain of subtle metaphors in the 
book entitled The Cloud of Unknowing, the work of an anon- 
ymous mystic follower of Dionysus Areopagite in the late 
Middle Ages. The “cloud” is taken as that which veils man’s 
mind from the spirit, while surrendering one’s ego to the real 
“unknowing” facilitates the possibility of getting some 
glimpses of the soul and nature of God. Faith waits on under- 
standing from above. Sometimes we had an impression that 
this unknown author bequeathed his cloud of unknowing to 
our images, which veils blur not only faces and whatever 
might surround them. 

Searching for the ultimate answers on what are causes 
and what are effects, one may wonder how this unknowing 
can turn into its opposite or benefit us in some other way. 
Origen of Alexandria, who developed the system of corre- 
spondence between Platonism and Christianity, and who also 
considerably influenced the desert fathers of Eastern Ortho- 
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dox hesychasm and Dionysus the Areopagite, alluded to the 
darkness in which God hides Himself, explaining it as human 
ignorance since in Himself God is light. In his exposition, 
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spiritual knowledge comes through perfection of faith that 
helps to identify the difference between the “charism of 
knowledge” and the “supreme charism of wisdom.” As to the 
theory of knowledge of Dionysus the Areopagite, his episte- 
mology (epistemé, “knowledge” in Greek) is developed in 
three steps: first knowing through perceptible symbols, then 
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symbolizing conceptions, and finally, abandoning speech and 
thought beyond every conception. (It sounds as if he analyzes 
conceptual art in progress.) The matter could then be left to a 
mere inference that divine silence, darkness, and unknowing 
will follow. When the mind has been stilled, all thoughts 
abandoned, there arises a mental vacuum. Then, maintaining 
the East-West comparative perspective, we read what 
outcome A Chinese Book of Life, the Secret of the Golden 
Flower predicts: “At best, one finds oneself in heaven, at the 
worst, among the fox-spirits... or lands in the empty fantasy- 
world.” > Other complications might be a little tricky. As soon 
as a mvystic-in-training achieves the stage when the inter- 
weaving of his consciousness with the world ceases, and still- 
ness begins to fill him with peace and restful emptiness, this 
outcome may be potentially reversible. The danger is that 
maya always rushes into our newly created metaphysical 
vacuum, changing “nothing” into “something, 
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something” 
which tends to return into a world of possi- 


> 


into “anything,” 
bilities — and we are right back where we started. Back we go 
to the initial stages of meditations on silence and “darkness” 
in which we will stumble a little more confidently. 

All these creations of theological thought concerning 
the radiant blackness hiding both everything and nothing do 
not contradict the modern theories in astrophysics, not to 
mention the recent photographs of the black hole located in 
the elliptical galaxy Messier 87. Its super dense “divine” 
darkness has a tremendous gravitational pull that even light 
cannot escape, and its mass is several billion times greater 
than Earth's sun. Every galaxy is thought to have a black hole 
at its center. Some theories of astrophysicists have a smell of 
intellectual mysticism. As the particle physicist Harry Cliff 
suggests in his lecture with the alarming title Have We 
Reached the End of Physics?: 


“Now, whenever you hear the word “dark” in physics, 
you should get very suspicious because it probably 
means we don't know what we're talking about... You 
find that dark energy should be 10 to the power of 120 
times stronger than the value we observe from astron- 
omy. That's one with 120 zeroes after it... It's a thousand 
trillion trillion trillion times bigger than the number of 
atoms in the entire universe... In most of the multiverse. 
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where the laws of physics allow there to be some- 
thing... We can't access these other universes, so there's 


no way of knowing whether they're there or not.” 


We may say there is nothing unexpected or call it a surreal 
testimony, and if so, one might not credit the level of it. 
Seventy thousand veils were used to hide God from man 
in the Sufi tradition. The glory of the invisible world and the 
essence of the introspective union have always been 
expressed symbolically and under the veil of allegories. 
Living in today's desacralized world, we still have to deal 
with the persisting notion of maya as an ontological fact, not 
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merely a phenomenon of physical life or the human psyche. 
“None can lift my veil and live,” was inscribed on the portal 
of the now lost ancient temple of Sais. Heraclitus said that 
nature loves to hide, which seems to be the simple yet 
accurate way to define the veil of Isis (or Artemis of Ephesus) 
personifying nature. To speak with a veiled face in symbols 
and parables was meant to veil and preserve “truth, which 
itself is unutterable, save by God to God,” 7 wrote Anna 
Kingsford, trying to define darkness by light. “Symbols when 
they are recognized as symbols, are no longer either decep- 
tive or dangerous; they are merely veils of light rendering 
visible the ‘Divine Dark.’” * And speaking of veils, of their 
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double-sided substance, thinning or thickening, betwixt and 
between, brings us back to the language of art. 

Creative images are brought into the physical world 
through the projecting powers of consciousness that are dou- 
ble-sided in their expression: positive and negative, enlight- 
ening and deceiving, indicating beginning and ending, male 
and female, and so on. Sometimes we envisioned these as 
god Janus with two faces, like two sides of the same coin. In 
the photograph Jn One Profile, they appear through the slits 
in the pointillistic veil, connected by a sprig of laurel at the 
top. The double-sided projections can be thought of as the 
ethereal embodiment of the life forces that we encounter in 
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dreams and altered states of consciousness that draw us 
toward both divine light and divine darkness. Admittedly, we 
have entertained some doubts of that “divine darkness” and 
perhaps imprudently tried our hand at penetrating the veil of 
mystery around it. After crossing some spiritual boundary, all 
senses tend to veil themselves, behaving somewhat indepen- 
dently of the mind. The imagination begins to conjure up 
visions, inducing a mood of a strange blend of diaphanous 
beauty and tragic vividness. The bloodlessness in the face 
behind the pointillistic veil, white as in dense snowfall, 
seemed to add to that condition. 

There was definitely a pattern that we tried to figure out, 
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perhaps our veil was of many sides: madgic and vibraining, 
transmitting and receiving. The inverted veil of secrecy 
might be of spiritual, mental, and merely physical kinds; its 
characteristics easily overlap and even coincide. For 
instance, our bodies are concealed by the clothes we wear; 
similarly, our minds are veiled, so that others might only 
guess what we really think. Did you ever feel like hiding 
from everybody, getting away from things, the wasted years, 
and staying out of sight? Apart from the question of privacy, 
you can derive support in your dark hour not from the talk of 
people (more annoying than comforting) but from the silent 
communication of your mind with itself. Something might be 
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developing behind this silence, to the point that one can 
become enlightened by making “darkness” conscious. In 
reality, everything important occurs in secret. Therefore, by 
its own essence, the collective consciousness does not reward 
idealism. Moreover, some people aren’t of their time, or 
maybe of any time and place as we know them; they dwell 
inside themselves. They want to be out of the world, out of its 
centrifugal nature and stresses, which the world would inevi- 
tably supply. They develop a subtle protective layer within 
their aura — the translucent veil woven of some ethereal sub- 
stance, if we may say so, the portable inner temple in which 
they become their own beliefs. They can hide all kinds of sur- 
prises, good, bad, and otherwise, of which we might say 
after Emily Dickinson, “One need not be a chamber to be 
haunted.” 

Perhaps every person is a profound secret to another, 
and even if we cannot read our neighbors’ minds, we can 
imagine their thoughts floating within the blur of their aura. 
In Yoga, the mind-veils are called “vrittis,” literally “whirl- 
pool,” which creates wavering disturbances in the conscious- 
ness hindering the vision. Sometimes the thoughts are 
indistinct, and uncertainty veils the mind with its fog coming 
and going. These patterns are archetypal, recurring at both 
large and small scales similar to the tides that have minds of 
their own. 

In the scheme of things, the supreme consciousness 
veils itself in images clothed in matter. Exhibiting different 
degrees of density, the diversity of their forms is diligently 
employed for some mysterious end. We know it as unknow- 
able but may sense it without the aid of the sense organs. 
Sometimes, we even feel how its supernatural veil dissolves 
for a split second and immediately thickens again. Trying to 
attain the prime source forcefully, one artificially increases 
the distance between it and oneself, thus in one’s own mind 
the veil is thickening between the realm of pure principles 
and our slippery world. There is a ghostly pall of estrange- 
ment between the causa sui and oneself. Yet, the contempla- 
tion of the mystery and the leap of vision or thought towards 
these ideas might help spot the unconscious factors spinning 
the illusions that envelop the world. There is a possibility that 
this envelope is nothing but distorted reality, erroneously 
called “illusion,” it is a kind of reality that waits for healing. 
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In Sri Aurobindo’s opinion, most people have a “mental 
screen,” weaved from instinctive currents that keep men from 
seeing beyond “the veil of matter.” Still, when one learns to 
peer beyond this veil, one finds that everything is composed 
of “different intensities of luminous vibrations.” ° 

In addition to the veil of matter, which is an exterior 
obstacle, deep-rooted interior impediments are originating 
from the so-called “soul’s veil” that is composed of astral 
fluid, the potential essence of the matter, not the matter itself. 
Having different intensities of vibrations, the “astral rays” of 
this potential essence of matter spin auras enveloping every- 
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body as cocoons. Yet nobody feels their presence and influ- 
ence, so flawlessly and ingeniously they are spun. They are 
hard to break up either by will or any spiritual discipline, 
moreover, even that which hatches from them will follow its 
own nature. In other words, your mentality, semi-released 
and seemingly free from an unconscious factor, will continue 
to weave around you veil after veil of its own notions accord- 
ing to your real nature and nature of this life. 

All moon goddesses were usually covered with a long 
veil. Similar practices and ceremonies were performed not 
only by women but also by men. During an Eleusinian fes- 
tival, an initiate, representing Herakles, was seated on a stool 
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with covered head, which can be seen in the iconography of 
those days. In Mithraism, a mystery religion popular among 
the Roman military, during the initiation into the second 
degree called “Nymphus,” the neophyte or male-bride of 
Mithra wore a veil and held a lamp in his hand. This grade 
was under the protection of Venus, tutoring man how to lift 
the veil of reality, giving him the impression that common 
sense is at play when, in fact, itis not. This degree of the ini- 
tiation involved certain rites provoking the peeling of the 
physical veil to reveal the underlaying, more mystical reality 
that was always there but not perceived. After the drastic 
changes of the neophyte’s vision, he was ready to operate 
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with abstract concepts and learn how to veil the mystery. In 
the words of Philo of Alexandria, “Only these are permitted 
to see the ineffable mysteries of God, who are able to cloak 
them and guard them from the unworthy.” !° The creative 
twist of these rites might be seen as an illuminating analog to 
art, characteristic of the supreme creative process itself, the 
activity of maya. Its veil could be imagined (if only one 
could) as a kind of astral fluid, transmitting even while 
veiling reality. 

A nebulous guiding hand in the image Light Touch 
seems to open the eye to another world hidden behind a 
gauzy, transparent haze, making the vision of the strange, 
alluring appearance all the more appealing. Since all percep- 
tions deviate from the truth, we can only guess how the 
“brave new world” might reveal itself in its original dazzling 
light as it does to children or appears to us in our dreams of 
something worthy to see. The white veil is rippling like a sail 
in the wind, driven by the gusts coming in through the 
window, a window out of the blue. The curtain made of a 
series of luminous dots allows us to project a supernatural 
element into an otherwise realistic photograph of the face 
adorned with a somewhat slow-motioned smile. The largely 
open eyes give the translucent curtain an x-ray-like look. The 
hand “evolving” out of the white particles of the gauze 
touches the eye, letting it perceive the invisible. Viewed in 
terms of a psychological impact, by covering the face, the 
veil obscures the personality, but oddly enough, pinpoints the 
individuality. 

The images visible through the veil are enveloped by 
clouds of allegories hence open to different interpretations. 
The sacred veil's theme is truly inexhaustible. It is known 
from the practice of mystics that they were shrouded by 
peace, silence, and wonderment before allowing them to 
assimilate the knowledge hidden behind the external forms of 
life. This motive is indirectly adopted in many works of this 
series. Every concept seems to unreel until it becomes an 
experience. In almost all beliefs, a curtain or a kind of screen 
separates the sacral part of the temple from the crowd of wor- 
shipers; and that can be understood literally and allegorically. 
At a certain stage of development, we may come close to this 
curtain. Taken by surprise, one may freeze in bewilderment 
while another will approach it with reverence or with awe 
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and fear. Here you can encounter both gods and devils, good 


and evil. Not only the benevolent deities veiled their faces 
(and secrets), but their malevolent opponents also do the 
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same. For example, Hecate, the Greek goddess of witchcraft, 
necromancy, and ghosts, wore a black veil and was called 
Dark Mother Goddess. 

A not necessary evil, the Saturnine energy was often 
perceived as dark yet stimulating one to seek the understand- 
ing of that which had been obscure and difficult. Close to the 
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principle of duality, it can produce fear and distort view. But 
if short-lived, duality is just the veil which hides the 
non-dual. All colors are hidden within Saturnine darkness, 
which was perceived as an atmospheric film of inscrutability 
that veils the divine glory until time and understanding reveal 
it. Everything, including the sacred veil, has good and bad 
sides; sometimes, one is hidden behind the other. It happens 
even in the most trivial circumstances, say, the veil of charity 
may conceal avarice, or villainy may hide under the guise of 
ethics. All evil, which does not come to sight, nurses itself 
behind the curtains, dangerously reversible. When people are 
confronted with this situation and see the truth, some fight for 
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it, some turn away from it, some falsify it. However, the affir- 
mation of the world may be born out of its negation, when 
after acute suffering, people are released in carefree joy. 

The veils of nature are somewhat reversible, which can 
be best understood through examples from antiquity. The 
pagan White Mother Goddess appeared to the judgment of 
Paris in her triple aspect as Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite, cor- 
respondingly patronesses of marriage and childbirth, wisdom 
and valor, and beauty and carnal love. She let him choose the 
most beautiful, sensuous, and fickle Aphrodite while con- 
cealing that his choice will lead to Troy's fall. Same old story, 
when love and death go hand in hand while operating those 
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dangerous hinges on which the nature of life swings back and 
forth. Something is veiled for worse, something for better, 
when the White Mother Goddess, to give maya the divine 
rank, fabricates her variegated veils. Like moonshine, they 
blend and hide distinctions to keep in secrecy things not only 
of the beneficial kind but also that which can be misused. In 
the latter case, the mercy of gods is supposedly shown by 
hiding their fatal faces behind the veil of obscurity. 

With respect to divine providence, the truth might be 
veiled because to look upon its glory is more dangerous than 
staring at the bright sun directly, of which we have a 
“historic” predicament in princess Semele. Mother of 
Dionysus by Zeus, she begged the king of the Olympic gods 
to reveal himself in all his glory. Since mortals cannot look 
upon the genuine essences of gods, she was consumed in the 
flames of Zeus’ lightning bolt. A metaphysically predisposed 
person might interpret this myth according to his terms. If we 
were exposed to the direct radiance of the causa sui without 
the protection (veils of matter, space, and time), we could 
evaporate like a drop of water in the sun. The same in the 
biblical phraseology, it would be safer to see the divinity 
“through a glass darkly” than meet Him “face to face” and go 
insane. Relevant in this context might be the widespread 
cases in psychiatric practices in which patients experience a 
sudden spiritual epiphany when they are not ready for it, and 
thus think of themselves as deities and messiahs. By contrast, 
there are opposite reactions when patients feel like pathetic 
nobodies. In plain language, an unripe person has to protect 
himself from God. 

Fortunately, human nature has its safety valve in all 
matters, including unholy curiosity. Therefore, many people 
of a healthy but somewhat immature mind simply do not see 
anything significant behind the nebulous symbols, ominous 
signs, and allusions — which is for the best. They are pro- 
tected from potentially dangerous knowledge that they are 
not able to understand, and in turn, knowledge is secured 
from them. The hermetic tradition has provided a safeguard 
for many centuries. There were other ways of doing this, e.g., 
it was a common custom in most religions to veil the holy 
objects from public view. In the expression “to take the veil” 
or to take the vow of chastity or silence, the initial meaning 
of the veil possibly referred to the same transmission of 
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customs and beliefs, covering up the mystery with the veil of 
secret discipline. However, in St. John of the Cross’ under- 
standing, it was much more: “The faith is a garment of such 
surpassing whiteness, as to dazzle the eyes of every under- 
standing, for when the soul has put on faith it becomes invis- 
ible and inaccessible to the devil” !! If for him, faith creates a 
wall of phosphorescence, for the parishioners, as faithful as 
they would be, his glorious symbolism could be inaccessible, 
merely a blurred fairy-tale. Not ready for a symbolic wall, 
they needed a real one, which, naturally, they were provided 
with. For instance, in the Christian Orthodox churches, the 
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sanctuary is concealed by the iconostasis (a screen bearing 
icons) with the so-called “holy door,” behind which only con- 
secrated priests were supposed to pass. 

Every living thing in this world needs security and pro- 
tection. All life is one, and it is ourselves. The protective kind 
of veil is depicted on the Russian icons called Pokrov Bogo- 
materi meaning “Veil of Mother of God,” which denotes not 
so much human help and protection as indicates that every- 
thing is done in a hidden and mysterious manner. Like 
Catholic Misericordia, the Russian Virgin Mary (Deva 
Maria) holds the veil above her and the congregation. The 
eye-catching difference between her image on the icons and 
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paintings of the European Renaissance lies in their visual rep- 
resentation; in the Eastern Orthodoxy, women are always 
depicted with the covered head keeping alive the old 
medieval standards of the canonical art. 

The veiling is inherent and necessary for the continued 
provision of spiritual principles. Even those like the prophet 
Elijah and Moses had to cover their faces with a veil in lucid 
moments of awareness. Naturally, there is a desire to at least 
mentally lift this veil and look into this “otherness,” which 
mankind has been trying to do from time immemorial. In that 
context, it would be interesting to turn to the kabbalistic 
concept of this veil hanging on the Tree of Life that grows 
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from earth to heaven. This Tree called Sefirot branches into 
ten emanations (sefirot is plural of sefira, “emanation” in 
Hebrew) with different levels of quality and intensity. It has 
three major veils: the “veil of physicality” protecting the 
astral zone from intruding; the “astral veil” that prevents the 
dramatic changes from ego-sense to the higher self; and the 
“veil of existence” preventing the cessation of conscious 
experience through approaching nothingness (to some extent 
comparable to nirvana). 

What interests us here is the second veil that is located 
between the three top sefiras (Kether, Chokmah, and Binah) 
and the rest of the Tree. The veil belongs to the invisible 
non-sefira Daath (secret knowledge or synthesizing point), 
which is ruled by the genius Abaddon, dubbed “the veiler of 
God.” That is the place, in words of the kabbalist Zev ben 
Shimon Halevi, “where the Absolute may enter at will and 
intervene directly in existence... in human terms, Daath is 
the knowledge that emerges out of nowhere and comes 
directly from God.” ' Before it might happen, one must 
experience the other side of this non-sefira, which also repre- 
sents an abyss and chaos or, so to speak, a cosmic waste bin. 
Whatsoever is inadequate to be unified with divinity falls into 
this chasm to be reduced to a common fertilizing basis for a 
new life elsewhere (considering that our time and space are 
floating through the multiverse) or become anti-matter, 
which, in kabbalistic understanding, is the reverse, demonic 
counterpart of the Tree of Life. That anti-tree of anti-life is 
called Qlifot, literally, “shells” or “husks.” Thus, the abyss 
and the double veil of Daath between the three supernal 
sefiras and the rest of the Tree work as a filter trap. Above 
Daath, there is a realm of the consciousness of ineffable 
mystical content, it can be imagined as energy rather than 
realities. That is the world of archetypes, where the objective 
creation ceases, and all is in the state of being, while below 
the abyss, there is the world of forms where all is in a state of 
doing. In other words, the veil served the purpose of separat- 
ing people from the great mystery, from divine heavenly 
nature and beauty, or to put it simply, separated man from 
God. To cross the karmic abyss of Daath and get behind its 
veil is next to impossible, as the kabbalists of Thelema order 
warned everyone about in a somewhat dramatic way: 

“One did it and died. Another did it and became mad. 
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A third did it and became an atheist. A fourth passed 
Abada [abyss] with great effort and returned to enlight- 
en the Chesidim [God’s people, Heb.]. A fifth comes and 
goes at will, but the head of that one is in heaven while 
the feet are in hell.” '!3 “In Rising on the planes, one must 
usually pass clear through the Astral... to the Spiritual. 
Some will be unable to do this. The “fine body,” which 
is good enough to subsist on lower planes, a shadow 
among shadows, will fail to penetrate the higher strata. 
It requires a great development of this body, and an 
intense infusion of the highest constituents of man be- 
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fore he can pierce the veils.” '4 
To pass through the filter of Daath while accumulating know- 
knowledge, one has to raise consciousness as a complete unit 
toa totally unimaginable dimension where the eternal is not 


veiled by time, space, and mind. 

If we enable a broad generalization to be made, what 
is true at any time and any place is also true at all times and 
all places, though it might have different forms of expression. 
Therefore, a good many symbols of the sacral veil are found 
in all religions and cultures. The beginning and the end of the 
earthly mission of Jesus is marked by the tearing of heaven at 
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the baptism (Mk 1:10) and the tearing of the temple veil at 
His death (Mk 15:38, Mat 27:15, Luke 23:45). In the temple, 
the veil “hung between the holy place and the most holy” 
(2 Chr 3:14), and the high priest lifted it on the day of Atone- 
ment. At the moment when Christ died on the cross, “the veil 
was tom in two from top to bottom” (Mk 15:38). We prefer to 
quote from the scripture without comments knowing that col- 
lecting all veils that aesthetics cast makes us unable to 
adequately present the mystical aspect of this event. 

The idea that the bridge between the finite and infinite 
is veiled is developed in Christian tradition extensively. Take, 
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for example, the most widely read book in the world — Apoca- 
lypse (literally, “pulling away the veil,” Gr.), which in eccle- 
Siastics is associated with inevitable cataclysms both on the 
objective and subjective planes. A radical change in the per- 
ception of the world comes as a revelation. Is that why the 
Revelation descends on John somehow “in a terrible way” 
through pictures of cataclysmic destruction alternating with 
brief respites of pure visions? Before that, one can’t see the 
reality of things hidden behind the veil of illusions; therefore, 
it has to be pulled away to show the actual state of affairs. On 
the other hand, the veil as an obstacle also symbolizes a stop 
or pause, necessary to prepare the consciousness for another 
stage of understanding of life and coming into contact with 
its archetypes and the principles of their formation. A vision 
of them is granted but mainly through lower things. Between 
their sacred and profane manifestations, there is not merely a 
dividing veil, which is just an accepted symbol, but rather 
some spatial-temporal, highly complex transition. As a result, 
knowledge becomes the very principle of thinking, free from 
the influence of psychophysical and astral factors. 

That transition is carried out on several dividing stages, 
for instance, Apocalypse depicts them as seven seals (seven 
chakras in the Eastern religious philosophy), opening one by 
one. The same number is repeated in the seven planetary 
heavens with its seven veils that have to be gradually 
removed from consciousness. In Mithraism, the serpent 
twisted the lion-man seven times, indicating that the progress 
of a mystic must cut through the seven veiling folds. The 
0-21 numbering of the Tarot cards, each representing some 
experience that must be assimilated, indicates that the pilgrim 
(the fool or knight errant, asin the Arthurian cycle) has to 
overcome these seven crises trice (7x3=21). It’s not by 
chance that the idea of unveiling is reflected in the name 
“Parsifal,” which literally means “pierce the veil” — denoting 
the possibility of seeing the reality of things hidden behind 
the veil of illusion and misunderstanding. We may reinterpret 
it as going beyond the “walls” of the physical body, mind, 
and their psychic equivalents; however, Parsifal himself had 
to exceed the capacities of his psyche by piercing its veil. 
Even the law of expectation based on the placebo effect 
might be of some help here. The mystery of self-revelation is 
operated by the awakening of one’s innate divine spark, 
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which energy will gradually grow transcending one’s incar- 


national chain—the ouroboros link. Perhaps the task of evo- 
lution is to break through the illusion to the true reality that 


lies veiled behind it. 
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2: THE GRAIL 


Placing a veil over our subjects and objects, we tried to 
“dematerialize” the apprehension of physical space and 
“slow” the passage of time. With all their illusory contours, 
the images veil the animating principles of life resident in all 
forms and all actions. The numinous quality of The Grail 
becomes a metaphor for the all-pervasive veiled substance of 
consciousness, of which human consciousness is only one 
part. The psychological “whole” has a priority over the 
“parts” and is somewhat similar to the legendary grail’s life- 
giving substance. Trying to capture the moment of revelation 
in a goblet of living thought, we imagined that which is not 
expressible in a common language without violation of truth. 
If we allow ourselves to perceive some constructive ideas not 
by the mind but by the intuition, our unstableness in spiritual 
matters might become sporadic rather than consistent. 
Certain things might be designated only by symbols, 
enmeshed and submerged by them. Perhaps The Grail sym- 
bolizes, among other things, an extraordinary vivification of 
intuition, veiling, and if we may say so, the integrity of 
wisdom — the state not subject to external influence. 

Resting in the bowl of hair, The Grail echoes not only 
the legends of King Arthur’s round table or the severed head 
of St. John the Baptist, but also a much more ancient mystery. 
The myth of the legendary singer Orpheus, who achieved 
complete perfection in his art, ends with a truncation of his 
head, which continues to live by itself, triumphantly broad- 
casting the truth. In the most esoteric philosophic system of 
Orphism and later in Pythagoreanism, the mythological 
secret of beheading and the “well-being” in immortality was 
associated with the subordination of all psychophysical func- 
tions to consciousness and the higher intuition. The Grail is 
presented as a vessel for consciousness that preserves itself 
alive — intensely alive, perhaps. The human mind is just a 
holographic part of a veiled universal mind and, as such, is 
able to reflect the whole through its fragmental self. Without 
the limitations of one’s present incarnation, with the sense of 
being in the midst of a great beyond, one may experience the 
substance of all souls— the universal in the individual — and 
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become immune to everything, including oneself. The grail 
keeps the secret of such a transformation building the under- 
used potential of the mind. Whatever the grail starts, the grail 
will finish. Its alchemical process is somewhat autonomous. 
The grail legends are not merely a phenomenon of 
Western religion. Most scholars today accept that both Chris- 
tian and heathen lore contributed to the legends’ develop- 
ment, including Christian apocryphal literature, Celtic tales, 
and the Greek and Latin series of prose fiction with many 
fantastic elements and visions known under the general title 
Alexander Romance, which was widely copied in medieval 
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Europe in all major languages. There is also the opinion that 
one (or more) primordial prototype of the literary complex 
Holy Grail existed, cryptic and codified. And that cannot be 
reduced to the chronicles written by the scribes of King 
Arthur’s court; however, the myth does merge into fictional 
history without sharp division. Besides, there are many 
inter-ethnic folklore sources, starting from the most popular 
worldwide notion of a vessel of plenty, appearing as a cup, 
crater, cauldron, cornucopia, magical tablecloth, and other 
forms symbolizing life-restoring nourishment and abun- 
dance. Naturally, there were both the profane and sacral inter- 
pretation of these objects. Corpus Hermeticum presented the 
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picture of the mighty cup that the creator filled with Mind 
and sent down here for the purpose of baptism. 

The earliest version of /e graal was written by the 
French poet and troubadour Chrétien de Troyes, who left his 
novel Perceval, ou Le Conte du Graal (1181-1190) unfin- 
ished; nevertheless, it is considered a forerunner of the 
modern novel, and it formed the basis for many other works. 
The plot in a few words: On the day of Pentecost, the Holy 
Grail appeared before the Knights of the Round Table in a 
beam of light, but it was covered by a veil because they were 
not worthy of seeing it directly, or rather, their vision and 
understanding was veiled. The knights committed them- 
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selves to a quest to find the Holy Grail and see it unveiled. 

In the Christian mystical version (namely in the trilogy 
Le Roman De L’estoire Dou Graal by Robert de Boron), 
Joseph of Arimathea caught the blood flowing from Christ 
nailed to the cross in the chalice of the Last Supper. In other 
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renditions, it was not the blood of Jesus, but his bloodline that 
the grail carried. Christ visited Joseph in prison and 
explained the mysteries of the grail. Joseph was released 
from jail by the Roman emperor Titus, himself healed by 
Veronica’s veil, on which the image of Jesus was imprinted 
after she wiped his blood and sweat on his way to Calvary. 
(That incident once again shows the importance of the veil 
and veiling in religious mythology.) Upon release, Joseph 
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gathered his followers and traveled to the West, where he 
found a dynasty of grail keepers. 

The idea of the dynasty of grail keepers was further elab- 
orated by the German medieval writer Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach in his epic Parzival. “On the stone, around the edge, ap- 
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pear letters inscribed, giving the name and lineage of each 
one, maid or boy, who is to take this blessed journey. No one 
needs to rub out the inscription, for once he has read the 
name, it fades away before his eyes... They are brought there 
from many lands. From sinful shame, they are more protected 
than others and receive good rewards in heaven. When life 
dies for them here, they are given perfection there” (§ 470, 
471).!5 The 84 surviving manuscripts of Parzival indicate the 
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vast popularity of Wolfram von Eschenbach, presumably the 
Knight Templar, whose epic was the primary source for 
Richard Wagner’s libretto for his opera Parsifal. What distin- 
guishes Wolfram von Eschenbach’s version from the others is 
that he envisions the Grail as a precious stone fallen from 
heaven (lapis ex caelis, Lat.), an item more commonly 
referred to these days as the philosophers’ stone (/apis elixir). 
“By the power of that stone, the phoenix burns to ashes, but 
the ashes give him life again” (§ 469). Moreover, the stone 
was identified with the precious stone from the crown of 
Lucifer before his fall when he personified the light and 
splendor of the secret knowledge. According to some 
legends, the vacant thrones of the fallen angels were reserved 
for human souls. 

The unalterable essence preserved in the grail — the 
source of food of the immortals — is a mystical breathing 
center, which incorruptible principle serves as the fuel in the 
process of sublimation of the consciousness. In its mysterious 
condensation of the vital forces — the propitiating dew of the 
soul — the descending spirit unites with the ascending soul. 
The secret of grace is veiled, but whomever enters behind the 
veil becomes the veil oneself. There is an aura encircling all 
spiritual experiences tuned-in to the knowledge of the sub- 
liminal, undistorted by the personal equation. The grail 
comes to one as a divine gift which one can see through 
layers and layers of affection, yet it remains an object of 
mystery despite supplying spiritual food to its attendants. As 
if some elusive point is always somewhere else when we 
search for it too logically, the grail is neither here nor there, 
should one try to hold it. 

In the past, many intuitive people turned to the parabolic 
language of art, trying to trace the great seal of ideas at the 
intersection of the visible and invisible. As always, there are 
certain ideas behind the form of work that goes beyond aes- 
thetics. The first anticipation of the veiled secret appeared in 
our art in the cubic form: The Soul. “Do not open, it can fly 
away!” The one who opens this cube sees its verdict at the 
bottom: “There it goes!” The moment you dissect and 
analyze the soul, it escapes. When the shrine is opened, it will 
always be found empty. The closed lid of the cube “protects” 
the truth, the direct expression of which distorts its meaning. 
The soul may know its own past and future, but none can see 
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it for it. The childlike quality of the soul gives it exceptional 
grace, offering it absolution for all it had done and all it failed 
to do. Aroused from the ultimately unified source of all exis- 
tence, the soul operates as a receptive vessel for the spirit, 
somewhat similar to the grail, veiled by layers of metaphors, 
or the arc of the covenant, a box containing a source of cre- 
ational light. Each soul spark spirals into 3D consciousness 
forming its virtual reality, a sort of grid program charged with 
prana force surrounding or, as in the case of this cubic poem, 
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“incubating” the mind. In that way, the mind is brought to 
various levels of understanding itself and the world. The soul 
is already in possession of the all ultimate good, although we 
see it through the veil, which is thickening as soon as our 
brain tries to compute our mind, let alone our soul. At the 
moment when a person begins to analyze a spiritual secret, its 
essence escapes, littered with words or inadequate thoughts. 
Therefore, when one curiously looks inside this cube, one 
stumbles upon the predictable result that the soul has flown 
away. 

Returning to Eschenbach’s version, in which the grail 
is also the philosophers’ stone, we cannot overlook the “fact” 
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that, as the cornerstone (/apis angularis, Lat.), it was rejected 
by the builders of the church.!® In alchemy, this discarded, 
despised thing is the symbol of the goal, avenging and restor- 
ing. In Chinese alchemical texts, this idea is rendered ellipti- 
cally: ““Going along’ produces people, while ‘reversal’ pro- 
duces the elixir of immortality. The more it is refined, the 
brighter it becomes. This is symbolized by a circle, which 
Buddhists call true suchness, Confucians call the absolute, 
and we Taoists call the gold pill. The names are different, 
but the essence is the same... release from the matrix.” !7 For 
Eschenbach, that elixir or lapis ex caelis is a symbol of some 
cosmic energy that came down to Earth and became the Holy 
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Grail, which, in the classic terms, might be equated to the 
divine logos penetrating the densest matter or, speaking bibli- 
cally, the Word, in St. John’s vision. 

The grail was often depicted as a dazzling light that was 
the source of immense energy, which, as artists, we tried to 
embody in living characters, no matter how far away they 
happened to appear. The works are based on our experience 
of meditation and on the hypnagogic states that are on the 
borderline of sleeping and waking. Illuminated by the flash 
from a camera, the photographs, or rather their messages, 
have the vagueness of adream, the visual evidence of ques- 
tionable value. But for us, at least at the moment of their 
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creation, they seemed somehow more real than the trivialities 
of everyday life. Dressed in an ageless, timeless, and fash- 
ionless manner, the images like Liquid Light or Golden 
Drops glows yellow in the dark, with a somewhat luminous 
discharge. Moonlight was once called humidum  ignis 
(moisture of fire); when it disappears, its residue, some 
remnants of the beauty of cold nature, still floats in the air. 
One can ruminate endlessly on what is in the grail: light, 
blood, energy, wisdom, truth, divine substance that induces 
transmutation, or something else. As to Liquid Light and Gold- 
en Drops, we wanted to fill the strangely alive vessels with 
liquid light, depicting it with the glowing yellow aster petals. 
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Since the mystical grail does not have an explicit char- 
acterization, the desire to attain it, physically or mentally, is 
considered impossible. It might be likened to having a true 
expression of God in the intellect trying to reach the realm of 
consciousness that is not actually in this world. So is the grail 
that is only represented by extensions of energy rather than 
realities. It may exist in another dimension, and here in our 
“really real reality,” to use Freud's expression, we talk only 
about its reflection. The grail might even be something that 
has no form, or perhaps it has many forms, sliding from one 
to the other and disappearing into thin air, being nothing, an 
absence within an absence. Thus, in the cryptic semi-alchem- 
ical opus Perlesvaus (whose name means penetrating the 
mystery of the valley, per-les-vaux), the grail manifests as a 
sequence of changing images or visions: the first is a 
crowned king crucified, the second is a child, followed by a 
man wearing a crown of thorns and bleeding all over, and 
only in the final appearance is a chalice. We cannot enter the 
head of the author of Perlesvaus and may only guess what he 
meant under these transmutations; perhaps they symbolize 
the transition of a soul through the four elements. All mani- 
festations are attended by a unique fragrance and a great 
light, just like every period of our lives seems to wear a dif- 
ferent color. 

The shape-shifting of the grail may imply that it 
operates on different planes simultaneously, in manifestation 
and in non-manifestation. On the material plane it is a holy 
relic in the ecclesiastic rites, on the astral plane, it is a 
fountain of healing forces connected with the sacred miracle 
of Jesus, and while in the abode of the earthbound soul- 
shells, it exhibits poisonous qualities. Related to the planes 
from pre-incarnation to post-incarnation, the grail secretly 
guides the questors in the invisible spiritual castles, the 
towers of the dead, and the ruined places of ghosts (in some 
versions, the Fisher King practices necromancy). Christian 
by its nature, the grail exhibits both the elements of judgment 
and miraculous grace, containing the bread of heaven and the 
wine of spiritual blood. Having mystical emanation, it 
remains both immanent and transcendent. It is ubiquitous and 
is always veiled from us. For mythology, a miracle is not an 
exception, but a norm; so in art, all the frames of reality are 
also quite freely shifted, while in modern art, they are almost 
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impossible to define. Therefore, a numinous meaning of the 
grail would be easier to filter through the symbolic language 
of art. It is real but elusive. Such an experience comes 
through a spontaneous self-unification, so one becomes that 
experience and moves, as it were, in a single vibration. How 
else could art present what is, in fact, unpresentable and inex- 
pressible? 
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The pastel colored veils, “petting” the face and felt 
lighter than muslin, serve as a medium and condition through 
which a numinous substance is projected into appearance and 
becomes manifested. Sacred mist is the medium of light. 
Like a transparent skin, the veil covers the face in the image 
Five Holes, slight as a watercolor,a mere gesture of commit- 
ment. The face, with a kind of waxy appearance, looks 
opaque. The tear in the veil vaguely suggests some altered 
state of consciousness. Adopted to the holistic approach, 
man’s psychological, cognitive, and spiritual development 
can be “justified” by the modern idea of the genetics behind 
the nature of evolution (by the self-perfecting essence present 
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within the soul). In esoteric mythology, the tear in the veil can 
give access to the vertical axis of hidden reality; in Buddhist 
concept, when all veils of instability and wrong belief have 
been lifted, the “immaculate effect” is revealed.!8 

We are no more than a neutral party, mere agents of 
transfer, and have no intention to lay claim to this myth. 
Hence, we retell it visually, as if our lips soundlessly form the 
words about the situation that for us has the feel of a poem; so 
is the image A Top. Something unexpected may enter through 
the opening at the top, making one feel like falling through 
the hole of one’s own body. The tear in the veil, that little disc 
around the head, looks like a halo. We do believe one can 
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suffer strangely under one’s halo of modesty, knowledge, 
saintliness, or the simplest acts of humanity. Nothing shines a 
halo faster than sacrifice, so that opening with a consecration 
of senses might be carved, if not burned, on the brain. 
Everyone approaches it differently, via one’s own route and 
at one’s own pace. For example, Isaac Newton, called “the 
last sorcerer” that led an experimental religious life, con- 
nected this process with the rigid discipline: “They who 
search after the philosophers’ stone are by their own rules 
obliged to a strict and religious life. That study is fruitful of 
experiments.” !9 If Perceval, whose name means “pierce the 
veil,” would pierce it more likely by the spear or the sword, 
Isaac Newton obviously would pierce it with his mind. In any 
way, the quest has no formula. Everyone makes mistakes and 
has auspicious moments in searching for one’s own soul. 

The linkage between the mind and the grail, at least in 
our artwork, needs further explanation. While depicting a 
face, an artist does not paintone’s brain, which is neverthe- 
less all there, somewhere behind the scenes of the face. 
Without practical application, the mind wrapped in the ego 
shell suffers terribly: it is the motor in many everyday events, 
a prompter in all the plays of life. But man's biological nature 
is realized mainly through the ego that collects that confused 
eclectic totality of intentions, inherited from the natural 
impulses with which everyone is charged. In the absence of a 
purified thinking process, the synthesis of the emotional, 
mental, and spiritual intentions is practically impossible. To 
that end, the cleansing of the mind and the heart were also 
associated with the “chosen” vessel. In whatever metaphoric 
way, some epiphany is buried beneath the grail story explor- 
ing a transcendent meaning of life. 

One of the strange features of the grail is that it elects 
those who do their service to it. “The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it?” (John 18:11) This service 
assures the freshness and the thrill of the unexpected, as well 
as many challenges. In the martyrological literature, this is 
taken from the perspective of the common good, meaning 
that each faithful imitator of Christ will take his place with 
Him at the eternal banquet (served by the grail, we dare to 
believe). According to all versions of the myth, Perceval’s 
road to the grail is fraught with dangerous curves and obsta- 
cles, since self-realization, as part of divinity and salvation, is 
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the way not of the least, but of the greatest resistance — an 
opus contra naturam. Its basic concept remains the same, as 
evidenced by the prayer of Thomas Merton, the twentieth 
century monk and writer: “My Lord God, I have no idea 
where I am going.I do not see the road ahead of me. I cannot 
know for certain where it will end. Nor do I really know 
myself, and the fact that I think that I am following your will 
does not mean that I am actually doing so.” 7° 
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Thinking about the grail, we photographed The Vessel, 
which distance from contemporary art trends makes it seem 
outdated yet puzzling with its fixed, ageless message. A kind 
of museum artifact — a fragile glass or porcelain cup of un- 
known provenance. However, in the context of the story of 
the grail, a somewhat different aesthetic arises, the essence of 
which Henry Thoreau defined as in a formula: “The percep- 
tion of beauty is a moral test.” 2 Perhaps, one has to rise 
above aesthetics to a mystical pitch suspended between idea 
and intuition. Aside from the august definitions, the grail, 
when projected into appearance, is manifested under the veil of 
maya. This sort of projection is shown in The Vessel at an 
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abnormal size. Besides, it is not clear whether it is real or a 
mere mirage. If she (or he, the gender is arbitrary here) holds 
her “wine” bowl without, how is it that she is also within? It 
means that the outside and inside are inverted as the topologi- 
cal property of the Klein Bottle. We might interpret it as 
being everywhere within or render it with a kind of lyrical 
grace tinted with magic. Suppose or imagine this was a kind 
of possessing, beautiful and sacred, when the mind made 
itself drunk with the mystery surrounding the vessel that has 
its origin in the subtle world not limited by our senses of per- 
ception. 

Even though the gender is arbitrary in our images, we 
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would like to bring to attention that the grail is kept in the 
castle of many maidens. Its actual keeper and bearer is the 
woman of great beauty known under several names, and one 
of them is Repanse de Schoye (Réponse de Choix or chosen 
response), who carries the grail as if grace and mercy are 
flowing through her. Her peculiar charm is an air of inexpli- 
cable serenity; still, everyone admires her not so much for 
herself as for the things that she keeps in great secret, the 
veritable mystery. Her image, half alive, half in a deadly 
dream, recalls the blessed soul of Dante’s Beatrice guiding 
him in his imaginary journey inthe afterlife. In the apocry- 
phal literature, the soul, as a pure virgin, is married to the 
mortal life that spells doom for her current, past, and future 
lives on the earth. Almost all versions of the quest for the 
grail present the procession of maidens led by their queen 
carrying the chalice as something beautiful and noble. 
Perhaps the old Navajo chant, finely tuned to this scene, 
could sound like the collective voice of the troubadours: 
“May beauty precede and follow your steps and be present on 
your right and left, above you, below you, and all around you. 
May you be clothed in beauty.” 2? The grail carrier “preserves 
her purity and renounces all falsity,” *? whereas a base person 
would be unable to lift the grail, while to the unbaptized, it 
simply remains invisible. Like the vessel of plenty and life 
bestowing aspect, the grail has certain maternal quality, 
which explains why it is attended by the maidens. 

Woman is acritical symbol in defining the treasures of 
the earth, thus in the Celtic myth The Elucidation, we find an 
alternative reason for the wasteland. It became bare and 
barren after the maiden guarding the sacred wells were 
violated, and their golden cups with which they offered 
quenching water from the wells were stolen. The myth main- 
tains that the knights of the Arthurian Round Table were 
descendants of these maidens. From the standpoint of those 
who are interested in proven facts, the misdeeds of the 
ancient troopers might look like a flippant exhibition of sorry 
nonsense. It is explainable by the cliche cherchez la femme, 
that the root cause of events, no matter what the problem, is 
because women attract their own temptations. Perhaps this 
explains why so many medieval texts suffer from the clerical 
misogyny and tacit condemnation of the courtly life, love, 
and beautiful women who, of course, abound in Arthurian 
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romance. In the formalities of patristic theology in which the 
living mass of people were bred in, the trouveres wanted “to 
water” the strict and grim ecclesiastic rules with a female 
presence, markedly deficient in them. In all ancient myths, 
both male and female elements are depicted as complemen- 
tary, forming a single, cohesive complex. 

There is a host of named and nameless female characters 
showing somewhat heretical sides in all versions of the Quest 
for the Holy Grail, for they more often become objects of lust 
or are condemned in witchcraft than they inspire great feats 
of heroism and chivalry with their power of love and beauty. 
But if we intuit the collective voice of the maidens of the 
wells and other female characters, we would hear that it is 
filled with despair. However, the real truth is something far 
more, it concerns not only the grail maidens and many other 
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damsels in distress but also the land itself. It is enough to ask 
any environmentalist of how we have wounded the planet we 
inhabit. 

Other allusions to women in Grail romance deal with 
the mystery of Maidenland, also known as the Isle of Women, 
the Happy Otherworld of Celts, or the Island of Avalon. The 
measuring of time disappears there, and neither illness nor 
death is known. King Arthur’s sword Excalibur was forged 
there. It is also stated that mortally wounded King Arthur, 
representing another version of the grail king, was carried 
away to Avalon in the boat filled with women headed by 
Morgan la Fée. This is a prosperous evergreen place where 
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ladies who practice healing and magic live; it is the opposite 
of the Wasteland. In mythology, women are connected to fer- 
tility, sexuality, funeral rites, birth and death, along with the 
promise and hope for immortality. Supernatural powers, both 
beneficial and malevolent, are their domain; moreover, they 
can carry out the preordain deception as descendants of Eve, 
who brought about the exclusion from the Garden of Eden. 
The radiation of perilous self-expression seems not only to 
trail Eve but also to precede her. There are many scenes con- 
cerning the ambiguous qualities of various female characters, 
but that should not detract us from the more essential ideas 
implied in the grail cycle. 
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People are invited to the grail, one cannot invite oneself. 
The road leads those who are invited where they are meant to 
be. The grail is asymbol of great power that nourishes, heals, 
wounds, blinds, and strikes down-and all its healing and 
dangerous qualities reflect the numinous essence of its arche- 
typal content. There are special moments when its mystery 
confronts any unique type of individual directly, of which the 
incident with Sir Lancelot would be particularly significant. 
His ominous experience, as described in the Sangreal story in 
Le Morte d'Arthur by Thomas Malory (bk. XVII, ch. XV 22), 
prepared Lancelot for examining his spiritual chivalry. Since 
he was not amember of the grail fellowship, his soul-search- 
ing journey brought him only to the door of the grail chamber 
to watch the ceremony from there. When Launcelot entered 
the forbidden chamber, “which was as bright as all the 
torches of the world had been there... he fell to the earth, and 
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had no power to arise... seeming dead to all people.” In 
contact with the dangerous side of the grail, Lancelot’s per- 
ception of reality changed, as if he was watching the mortify- 
ing performance of his life from afar and thus unable to make 
amends for his mistakes and appeal his verdict. Lancelot’s 
willing submission to the extraordinary penance demon- 
strated his desire to gain a new spiritual understanding. But 
he failed to do so because of his illicit love to queen Guinev- 
ere, and, as the hermit explained to him later, he is “harder 
than stone, and the Holy Spirit cannot enter him.” In mytho- 
logical terms, this is the story of the fallen nature of human- 
kind, operating on a human plane and failing to live up to the 
spiritual potential. “So upon the morrow when it was a fair 
day...” with the help of art, itis possible to carry a memory of 
a strange encounter with the subliminal. 

Placed in any context of time, art can cause not only 
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aesthetic emotions but also stimulate the mind's abilities, 
perhaps not without a shift in the conceptual direction. The 
same mytho-religious symbols can be interpreted in different 
ways, and the grail is no exception. The modern conceptual 
language in art seems to stimulate the intellect in a round 
way, making it feed on itself through generating and absorb- 
ing thoughts and ideas. Acting simultaneously as the author 
of the play and the actor playing on the stage of individual 
consciousness, the mind is bound to repeatability while it is 
pulled apart and put together again, reassembled into the 
fused lava of its own ideas. There is no need to stress the 
importance of the head in all mental processes, which might 
explain why this part of the body is given such an ominous 
priority in the cycle of the grail stories (and in our art as well). 

In Perlesvaus, written by an anonymous Templar, with 
many magical and alchemical references, the special point is 
made on the heads severed from the bodies, including the 
head of St. John the Baptist, the heads of a king and a queen 
carried by two damsels, and the strange procession that 
greatly abashed Sir Gawain witnessing it: they had “in a car a 
hundred and fifty heads of knights whereof some were sealed 
in gold, other in silver, and the rest in lead.” 74 Sir Lancelot 
also had his fill of horrors, seeing the gates of the Castle of 
Griffons “all covered with heads of knights in great plenty 
hung thereby.” 25 Another grimly episode was when a young 
knight of serious comeliness with a cap of gold on his head 
and an ax in his hands, begged Lancelot to cut his head off 
with this very ax. After Lancelot “gave him his desire,” the 
body and the severed head of this knight disappeared. 
However, this mystical decapitation was not only one of the 
ghastly scenes of horrors but also a karmic event, which 
together with Lancelot’s promise and readiness to the same 
sacrifice brought back life-force to the Waste City ruled by 
the decapitated knight. When overcoming his feeling of 
something like vertigo, Lancelot “wipeth his sword on the 
freshness of the green grass,” *° and he seemed to have a sem- 
blance of a quiet moment, thinking of the need for the vigil 
held at that dreamlike flow of events. 

We might add here that death by beheading has stood 
the test of time, remaining presently rather popular only in 
Muslim countries. It would not come as a surprise that 
severed heads were falling in the baskets many centuries after 
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King Arthur’s time. In France, a louisette, called later guillo- 
tine after French physician and freemason J.-I. Guillotin, was 
definitely overused in time of the Reign of Terror: during one 
year, about 17,000 people were beheaded, including the king 
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and the queen. In Germany, it was also a popular form of 
entertainment. Starting from the 19th century, it was used in 
the Weimar Republic, Nazi Germany, and West and East 


Germany, where it was utilized till 1966 for secret execu- 
tions. The severed heads were able to stay conscious about 
5-7 seconds after death when the executioners were holding 
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them up for the crowd before throwing them in the basket. 
Madame Tussaud used to pick up the fresh heads from the 
basket, pour hot wax over them, and then sell them to horror 
enthusiasts, years before setting her wax museum in London. 
In the Orient, where an exquisite form of cruelty was prac- 
ticed in addition to the standard method of decapitation, they 
dismembered the body into little pieces, while in Communist 
China, parents had to pay for the bullet that executed their 
child. At this point, the words from Joyce’s Ulysses begin to 
whirl through our heads: “History is a nightmare from which 
I am trying to awake” (§ 34). 

There are certain mythological patterns that set death 
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lurking everywhere in the Quest for the Holy Grail, such as 
the morbid scene in the church with two coffins, one with 
Queen Guinevere’s corpse and the other with the severed 
head of her son without the body. The significant role of the 
head in these tales means, among other things, that a knight 
has to learn how to recognize his own death: spiritual, moral, 
mental, emotional, and physical. Dying, oddly enough, could 
make them more alive. The Tibetan Book of the Dead says 
that one becomes what one is thinking of at the moment of 
death; therefore, the dying man has to have the right thoughts 
so that he will be reborn in the right way: either to attain the 
release from the matter (moksha) or to be born wellif heis to 
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remain on the material plane, enmeshed in samsara. Appar- 
ently, the author of Perlesvaus was acquainted with many 
symbols of death and the meaning of decapitation per se, 
clearly so important in the Templar legacy. During the trials, 
the Knights Templar were accused of worshipping a head of 
some sort, which had a special significance to their order. 
Little evidence has survived to prove or disprove what it 
meant in reality. After the Cathars and the Templars fell into 
disrepute and were massacred, they took their mystery of the 
grail with them. 

The Templars are said to have possessed the Shroud of 
Turin, revealing an image of a head, which at various times 
was ascribed either to the head of Christ or John the Baptist 
(whose several bogus heads were known during this period). 
Later, this image was attributed to the head of the first grand- 
master of the order or the last one, which is doubtful because 
Jacques de Molay was burned at the stake in 1314. Suppos- 
edly, the Templars practiced some ancient cult of the head, 
somewhat similar to the Celts that put the scary severed 
heads of their slain enemies on the fences as totems. The Tau- 
roscythians did the same to their own deceased ancestors to 
ward off the enemy's raids. Most likely, the Templar’s height- 
ened interest towards heads was connected with some initia- 
tory practices known to magicians, shamans, and various 
aborigines. For example, among the Dyak people in Indone- 
sia, the initiation ritual of clearing the mind was supposed to 
open it to the inexhaustible fount of cosmic life. They sym- 
bolically cut off the head of the novice, removed his brain, 
and washed it thoroughly, thus letting the spirit enter his 
head. 

Turning to the cradle of European civilization, the first 
best thing that comes to mind is the myth about Orpheus, 
whose severed but very much alive head — the “embodiment” 
of wisdom — possessed the power of prophesy and was utterly 
immune to any relapses into barbarism. By taking a head as a 
symbolic sum of all limbs, reduced to one organized unity, 
the followers of the mystery religion Orphism, meant to 
gather all scattered energy under the “headship” of con- 
sciousness, the supreme instrument tuned to the essence 
veiled by our temporal panoramic world. The entire nervous 
system is supposed to contribute to the concentration of intel- 
ligent energy culminating in self-consciousness. In the apoc- 
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ryphal tradition of Orthodoxy, the orphic myth echoed in the 
images of some Russian saints that carried their severed head 
in their hands, while their heads continued prophesying. In a 
certain respect, the head is equal to the personality itself, it 
can be considered a symbol of a higher nature, which does 
not obey or, at least, should not obey the instinct that is 
mainly fed by the power of the genitals. The expression “I’m 
my own man with my own mind” somewhat implies this 
position. 

Our focus on the head in photography was neither an 
accident nor a creative twist of imagination. The process of 
working on the close-up faces, veiled or not, gave our brains 
a vacation from intensive thinking, reorienting it to the aes- 
thetic images. Various photogenic elements such as translu- 
cent, paper-fine skin, a forehead, steep domed in a curve, a 
slow approximation of a smile, and other distinctive features, 
were useful in expressing esoteric concepts in picture-form. 
Sometimes, we felt that the works turn into simple tests of 
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intelligence needed for shaping the images into living 
symbols. Still, we remained recognizable versions of our- 
selves, as if our consciousness was looking out through our 
eyes. Visualization energized by somewhat mental dexterity 
helped us to broach our ideas, dropping them to germinate in 
regions deeper than our conscious minds. There were 
moments when our minds, developed both in the “sunshine 
and shadows” of our thoughts, literally brainstormed various 
concepts into our heads. The remaining task was to bring 
them closer to realization, meaning that we had to live them 
as we live our lives or, rather, “transubstantiate” them in 
something visually fitting and worthy. It is only in a language 
that “mind” and “head” can be synonymous, and even so, not 
always, for example, we can change our minds but cannot 
change our heads, and photographing the same _ heads 
demanded creative resourcefulness developed through myth- 
ological yet innovative thinking. 
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Using the philosophical and cultural heritage of the 
Greeks, who coded many ontological categories in their myths, 
we reflected them in our art and its hermeneutics. This explains 
our particular interest in the concept of the summation of the 
genetic possibilities of human nature in the head, given the 
hermeneutics that is also a product of the head. Replaying 
this idea on a mythological scale, let us turn to the goddess of 
wisdom Athena, who happened to come into the world in a 
strange way, most unusual even for the arcane lore of Ancient 
Greece. The head of her father Zeus was “impregnated” by 
the wisest Titaness Metis (“wisdom,” “skill,” Gr.), whom he 
swallowed, being afraid that her offspring could overthrow 
him. The keeper of wisdom Metis continued to counsel her 
pregnant consort from inside his belly. When the time came, 
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he suffered from terrible delivery fits, not in the abdominal 
area but in his head, until his older son Hephaestus, the celes- 
tial smith who tured into his accidental midwife, split open 
his skull with an ax in the manner of a cesarean section. The 
parthenogenic (literally, immaculate) Athena, goddess “of 
the brilliant eyes,” jumped fully grown out of the head of 
Zeus in all her ammunition with a triumphant cry. All gods 
were awestruck upon seeing Athena leaping from his head. 
Alchemically, the head is the metaphor of the retort, 
where the psychophysical reaction takes place, during which 
the true component of the soul is gradually released from 
matter. In Zeus, this very “component” was personified by 
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his beloved daughter Athena who gradually matured in his 
head as if during pregnancy, but pregnancy of the head, not 
the belly. In the Gnostic tradition, this mutation of the psyche 
can be compared with the apotheosis of the ouroboros, a 
snake that gradually swallows its own tail, turning into one 
head only. Because of her “mental” birth, this goddess carried 
the symbolism of clear spiritual thought, virginal by its sub- 
stance and nature of begetting. Athena became a popular 
deity and the only female patron of the philosophers and the 
principal heroes in the Greek epos. Her image in her prime 
functions in the celestial hierarchy was replicated in the later 
mystical Sophianic tradition of divine virgin Sophia (“wis- 
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dom” in Greek), developed by the Gnostics and, later, Jacob 
Boéhme, Johann Gichtel, Vladimir Solovyov, and other fol- 
lowers of that idea. 

The Greek word “kephale” (“head”) itself has a deep, 
far-reaching etymology, initially meaning “source” or 
“authority over.” Its morpheme settled in the unpleasant 
medical derivations like “encephalitis” or “micro- and mac- 
rocephaly.” Far more words have branched off from the Latin 
“caput” for a “head,” to give a few: “capital,” “capitalism,” 
“capitulation,” or “decapitation.” And the latter brings to 
mind Golgotha, literally meaning “place of the skull” in 
Aramaic, and Calvary is “bald head” or “skull” in Latin. One 
of the Gnostic interpretations of what happened on Golgotha 
possibly took place in the head or, rather, in the conscious- 
ness, which passion on the cross of matter had a reversible 
effect of liberation from matter. In a sense, the human skull 
(head and brain) turns into a mixing ball — the grail, inside 
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which the opposites are mixed to produce the spiritual elixir 
of immortality, transforming human blood into the “blood of 
light.” This light is nursed in darkness, and “long is the way 
and hard, that out of Hell leads up to light,” in Milton’s 
estimation.2” But sooner or later, one comes to an end— 
“Where the skull divides, there lies the Gate of God,” says 
Taittiriya Upanishad (1.6. 1). 

The Templars’ mythologemes, including the grail stories 
about the gilded heads, are developed through the antithesis 
of good and evil, or in religious terms, of Christ and Anti- 
christ. However, the Templars were not the promulgators of a 
confident theological orthodoxy, and their somewhat 
abstruse idealism and penchant for metaphysics were inter- 
twined with their allegorical imagination playing with elation 
and frustration, always with a tinge of (dis)enchantment. 
Their philosophical basis was characterized by a marked 
dosage of dualism, which concept, for its part, was rooted in 
classical Alexandrian Gnosticism. Human beings contain 
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perishable physical and psychic components, as well as a 
spiritual constituent — the “divine spark” or a fragment of the 
divine essence of which they are mostly ignorant. The thrust 
to the survival of good and evil is present in all movements of 
nature that influence the entire instinctual life, and the head 
and the mind of man are no exceptions either. The two-faced 
head of the Roman god Janus symbolizes both the entrance 
and the exit, the beginning and the end (apropos, named after 
Janus, January opens the year). In dualistic cosmology, he 
has the key to the future and the past, good and evil, truth and 
lies. In the natural realm, good and evil reciprocally produce 
each other: think of all those good intentions that cause much 
misery, and vice versa, when evil must often be done that 
good may follow. 

The human mind is not in agreement even with itself, 
for our thoughts cast a veil over reality. Truth has many 
aspects; infinite truth has infinite expression coming into the 
world, not so much in words as in symbols and images. Niels 
Bohr (and Mephistopheles, too) believed that the denial of a 
profound truth is also a profound truth.?® Perhaps that very 
binary is reflected in the notion of a double-soul, partly 
human, partly bestial or demonic. Dual phenomena are 
present in all aspects of life; therefore, our actual life is never 
in a state of complete equilibrium; even at the acme of its 
calm, it merely pauses, resting on its contradictions. Since the 
head is associated with mental abilities, the mind also has its 
dark twin with somewhat murky aspirations. Possessing the 
highest creative potency, the mind is also the greatest tyrant 
and destroyer, not to mention its various psychopathic anom- 
alies. The fact is that the very nature of the mind contains its 
own “woe,” which both Friedrich Nietzsche and Alexander 
Griboyedov (the author of the aphoristic play Woe from Wit) 
experienced in full. However, outwardly this was expressed 
in entirely different ways. 

Here we need to deviate slightly from the theme and 
give a brief biographical note on Alexander Griboyedov 
(1795 - 1829). His horrible death looks like an outtake from 
Perlesvaus, in which the scenes with the severed heads of 
knights were “inspired” by the Templar’s macabre experi- 
ences during their crusades to Muslim countries. A descen- 
dant of the aristocratic family, a friend of Alexander Pushkin 
and the Decembrists, Griboyedov was a playwright, poet, 
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composer, mason, and Russia’s ambassador to Persia. In 


1829, the entire Russian embassy in Persia was massacred by 
the mob, because three escaped from the harems Armenians 
sought refuge there. All corpses were decapitated and dragged 
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through the city, while the head of the ambassador was dis- 
played on the stall. It is said there’s something unique about 
every person, while Alexander Griboyedov, the man with 
incredible abilities, seems to be more than unique. He gradu- 
ated from Moscow University when he was only 13 years 
old, was prodigiously talented at music (his waltzes for piano 
prefigured Chopin’s compositions), he knew eight languages, 
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and wrote the versed play Woe from Wit, every line of which 
became a famous quote in Russia. Perhaps the heads sealed in 
gold in Perlesvaus refer to these types of brilliant minds. 
Their return to our life, as the return of every prophet, is an 
inward event and not a physical one, as “evidenced” by the 
Heraclitus’ dictum, “We live the death of the immortals, they 
live ours.” 

Even if the grail myth may be interpreted in diverse 
ways, its allegoric parables and statements tell of profound 
truths, inwardly possessing both a psychological and reli- 
gious authenticity. For the early Christian mystics, Jesus’s 
blood in the chalice represented His psychic entity, the anima 
Christi with the numinous possibility of rebirth. Rebirth, as a 
return to unity, implied that it was preceded by its absence, 
possibly by strife and discord. The vicious cycle of decay and 
bitterness had an immediate (if transitory) psychological 
impact on all members of the grail lineage. Implicitly, the 
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grail “provided” various initiatory experiences, including a 
kind of sacrificial death. One of the radical points in that tran- 
sition was that spiritual essence was born out of the death of 
selfhood at the acme of the convergence of memento mori 
and memento vitae (remember death and remember life, 
Lat.). In the alchemical imagination, the veil could be drawn 
only by a mystical death, which in logical terms was under- 
stood as going through the lower transitions in order to gain 
to the upper ones. However, this process was always con- 
cealed behind eerie metaphors. Wrapped in a shroud for 
burial, the soul was considered a vessel for learning and 
experimentation of how to preserve consciousness beyond 
the veil of death. The life-giving elixir was “brewing” in this 
alchemical vessel in the process of “deprogramming” the 
mind. In the secret “graveyard” of his thoughts, during his, so 
to speak, “death rehearsal” in preparation for the new life, he 
experienced a large-scale transformation of the brain, some 
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kind of cortical remapping that unlocked certain latent 
regions in his DNA. That has been practiced in a variety of 
forms in different ancient traditions throughout the world. 

In the twelfth century, the love-singing troubadours 
chanted the grail's romance with mystical fervor and aes- 
thetic charm, each in his own version and skilled poetic way. 
There was rhythm and beauty in this mysterious cycle of 
miracles and chivalry. Since the nucleus of romance did not 
rest upon documentary proof and remained quite obscure, it 
offered free scope to each minstrel to interpret it according to 
his own fancy. Hence, many additional stories were grafted 
into the main plot, adorned with widely divergent interpola- 
tions. 

In that view, it is only natural to transfer this remark- 
able and weird tale, or at least some of its allegories, into 
visual concepts with equally strange forms, which we did. 
During this gripping work, we were tunneling into the grail 
theme in such a way that the ideas and the images began to 
enter into an irresistible and somewhat nebulous alliance. 
Sometimes, we felt covered by the many metaphors of this 
legend, as if we were wrapped in the old intricate tapestries 
with their fanciful pictures. Wandering through the labyrinths 
of the texts about the quest is like being in a map-— not 
reading a map but being inside it. When we were spinning 
our thoughts and feelings about the grail, they became a 
mystery even to us. Its image varied considerably in our art, 
taking forms of cups, bowls, goblets, cones, craters, caldrons, 
boxes, flasks, and whatnot, but all of them were filled with 
some unusual substance, at least in our minds. It was with 
this invisible substance we intended to fill our Three Vessels: 
the metal flask, its apparition (a gauze-like drawing), and its 
emptiness (cut out from the photograph). They represent 
three states of being: material, psychic, and numinous, or, in 
simple human terms: body, soul, and spirit. In medieval alle- 
gories, the grail contains the substance blending all three 
strata: solid and tangible, unsubstantial and supernatural, 
ineffable and transcendent. 

Those dim reconstructions of our thoughts about the 
grail and its intensely alive mystic content could never 
coincide, similar to the difference between a photograph and 
a living being. However, these were the living beings that 
often substituted the unrenderable content of this mystic 
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vessel, which seemed to exhibit thaumaturgical elements in 
our art—the grail was in the head, and the head was in the 
grail. As the old tricks of the magic sarcophagi with women 
cut in half so our visual “stunts of beheading” were anchored 
in the nature of reality, hidden behind the outward shell of the 
phenomena. Our severed heads objectified the collective 
memory of miraculous and terrible things, thus reminding 
something like a black box that planes carry to record what 
happened in a crash, which, in the current context, can be the 
crash of the Templars knighthood or something of a more 
archetypal nature. Considering that mental states can be 
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inferred from actions, a trail of euphoria mixed with grief and 
terror could follow a grail seeker like that of a snail. The mind 
as an eternal ground of every psyche, expressive and intro- 
verted yet purged of personal issues, may lead not only an 
independent life from the body, but also function as a vessel 
for transformation. 

If the veiled images make the boundary between the 
subject and its expression elastic, perhaps even placid and 
content, the uncovered male head in Cupful evokes a 
somewhat unsettling thrill that can bewilder by its improb- 
ability and grotesqueness. The miraculous chalice does not 
seem to supply food; instead, it functions as a burial jar, not 
for ashes but for a living head. Its mesmerizing brain has a 
life of its own, perhaps even feeling itself a stranger in its 
own head. Dreaming itself simultaneously as subject and 
object, as brainpower and body, the mind might melt away 
the line between the observer and the observed, say, watching 
itself like a soul watches its own corpse in the Tibetan limbo. 
If the mind is the point from which all other references 
radiate, whatever we say about it in terms of art, will remain 
the mere words that can delude its visual effect. The quest for 
the grail is costly — the higher the goal, the harder is to 
achieve it— hence the would-be seeker of the mystery of the 
grail, to use the related metaphors, has to be ready to decapi- 
tate himself and put his own head on the plate. To render it in 
somewhat saner words, that is to go to the low fragmented 
level, yet to remain unmixed. Forming all external rites into 
the discipline of inner mystic experience is an unavoidably 
painful aspect of spiritual work. Floating in the grail like a 
specimen, the head represents a vessel for initiation that we 
depicted in aesthetic form, as it befits in art. The work Cupful 
is done with truly reverent feeling; otherwise, its composition 
would be reduced to a small size coffin for a single head. 

The female image, witnessing this “self-necromancy,” 
placates the eerie feeling that one can get at the sight of a 
chopped off head. The situation is not too dissimilar to many 
of those in the grail story in which heads appear and disap- 
pear like spirits at séances. As to the damsel showing the air 
of unexpected serenity, she plays the role of one of the grail 
maidens, who suffered mysteriously under the halo of their 
devotional beauty received while serving the grail. They 
walked making no impression on solid earth. In addition to 
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psychological stratification, the female presence contributed 
to the atmosphere of mercy, compassion, and conscious love. 
The therapeutic effect of love is well known; moreover, it can 
reactivate the mystical center, switching it from frozen inac- 
tivity to radiating vigor, from absorbing to emanating func- 
tioning, thus making one intensely alive. 
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The faculty of seeing some concepts in picture-form 
enabled us to transform them through some secrets of the 
grail, from simple perception into an experience. Even if it 
was subjective and imaginative, it was in complete submis- 
sion to the miracles it referred to. To visualize the method of 
sublimation of spirit and energy, let’s turn our attention from 
the severed heads resting in the grail to the grail operating 
within the head. Giving a somewhat metaphoric turn to the 
mind, our Fountain of alchemical imagination depicts its 
flying energy in an improvised prescientific way. We took an 
ordinary round-bottomed flask and used it for an unordinary 
alchemical reaction, or however one may wish to explain it. 
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It’s better to describe it figuratively as something open- 
minded but free from disordered thoughts, expansive but 
withdrawn, within the inner vessel, as if some liquid light 
flows in a harmonious and fitting measure. Seemingly a 
picture of tranquility, it is, actually, a condition of constant 
watchfulness and mental self-observation indicated by the 
upward gaze. Keenly aware that the verification and under- 
standing of the metamorphosis come out of the experience of 
living, we envisioned it as a creative yet unreservedly con- 
scious expression. However, this is a picture of a mere transi- 
tional process, far from its spiritual triumph: no one can attain 
a higher degree of knowledge greater than one’s own inte- 
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grity allows, including its relevant level of benefits. Much 
value and virtue could be found in the magical experiments 
and “sentimental journeys” of past epochs, to which literature 
sources we have to attend to now. 

In Boron’s version, Christ said to Joseph of Arimathea 
that the grail is the cup in which His body will be consecrated 
in the form of the Holy Ghost, passing beyond the world of 
forms into formlessness. In that sense, the grail symbolizes 
the sacred sepulcher, where the mystery of resurrection came 
to pass. The identification of the grail with the stone (of the 
tomb) does not lend itself to the language of theology or phi- 
losophy. It can be expressed only through the medium of 
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myth, which H. P. Blavatsky, for her part, viewed partly 
expository and partly evaluative: “He who has strength to roll 
back the stone of matter from the door of his own inner sanc- 
tuary, he has the risen Christ in him.” 7° If the grail filled with 
the blood of Jesus is also a philosophers’ stone, it is only 
natural that C. G. Jung considered this stone theanthropos, 
i.e., God and man (Gr.) or, rather, god-man, deus homo (Lat.), 
having both a divine and human origin. 

The same can be said about the first-born from the dead, 
such as the Vedic god Yama or Osiris, whom the Egyptians 
worshiped not only as a god but also as a man who had risen 
from the dead, attained unto life everlasting, and received the 
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power to bestow eternal life upon mortals. By reason of his 
suffering and death as a man, he could sympathize with 
people in their own suffering and death. Possessing “the 
power to renew himself perpetually,” Osiris could give “birth 
unto new men and women a second time... and in the 
pictures and statues of Isis, suckling her son Horus, Christian 
Egyptians perceived the prototypes of the Virgin Mary and 
her Child,” *’ wrote Wallis Burge, a well-known Egyptologist. 
He was of the view that the worship of Osiris was almost 
universal around 2500 B.C., centuries ahead of Christianity. 
The ancient pyramid text instructs the king to rise from the 
tomb, emulating Osiris's resurrection, whose body was 
restored through Horus, proclaiming, “My father and I are 
one.” No wonder there is an opinion that the Coptic Chris- 
tians considered the New Testament a “book of the dead.” 
According to the Vedas, Brahma resurrected himself after 
ritual self-sacrifice at the time of creation. The line of dying 
and rising gods goes through many mythologies, it is enough 
to name a few: Ganesha, Tammuz, Marduk, Dionysus, Perse- 
phone, Attis, Adonis, Baal, Odin, and Quetzalcoatl. 

At all times, humanity dreamed about immortality 
through spiritual realization; and the grail as the source of 
heavenly inspiration and spiritual food was one of the 
symbols for the highest goal in life for those seeking enlight- 
enment. The same thing won’t do for everybody; moreover, 
that might seem absurd to rational people. Should they be 
sane to such a degree that it makes sanity almost undesirable, 
the possibility of a non-sensory experience will be out of 
reach for them. On the other hand, we do not want to make 
this discourse over chivalric, spiritual values so lofty that 
today’s ordinary mortal, unchivalrous consumerist, might 
feel like a soulless product of their time or simply laugh at 
our faces. Yet, we do believe that one has to give up the low 
faculty of an ordinary mind in order to discern information 
from knowledge, not to mention wisdom, which is not 
learned but innate. 

Looking like the fantasies of the long-dead romantic 
past, the grail symbolism conveys certain truth to those, who, 
today, can rightfully call themselves spiritually alive. Viewed 
from such an angle, Perceval himself represents a type of a 
human analog to Christ, someone in whom the progressive 
working of the spirit was manifested. In the Vulgate Cycle 
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Queste del Saint Graal, the Seat Perilous at the Round Table 
belongs to Galahad, and he, not Perceval, achieved the grail 
and was compared to Jesus. In the Gnostic view, Christ is no 
man, but the divine principle that is invisibly present in every 
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human being as a potential base for future development. The 
crucifixion does not belong to the plane of history but takes 
place daily in the souls of men, who are on the quest, either to 
proceed or to perish. “All the Christs of the world are pre- 
cisely those over whom the veil of matter is thinnest,” wrote 
A. B. Kingsford,?! while William Blake expressed it more 
directly and audaciously: “Jesus Christ is the only God... and 
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so am I, and so are you.” 72 

The idea that the kingdom of heaven is within man — 
the spiritual potential in the psyche —- was somewhat obscured 
when the faith in the image of Christ was switched to faith in 
a crucified corpse. In Greek, Christos denotes “anointed 
one,” twice-born, meaning that Jesus became Christ only 
after the baptism in the Jordan River. In Dionysius Areop- 
agite vision, He is the bearer of a transcendent divine mind: 
“By virtue of being God-made-man He accomplished some- 
thing new in our midst — the activity of the God-man,” * 
which metaphysical equivalent, if the new religion was to 
survive, had to be born, die, and resurrect in the collective 
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sense. The Neoplatonist Eriugena developed Dionysius’ 
ideas further: “We, too, who believe in Him and His myster- 
ies... both immolate Him in a spiritual way and also eat him 
in our intellectual way with the mind, not with the mouth.” *4 
Converting the esoteric concepts into ecclesiastical catego- 
ries, theologians gradually turned them into physical forms 
and facts for believers. As people grasped all these things to 
the best of their abilities, they often turned to their intuitive 
means and symbols, because their experience was based not 
in concepts and precepts, but in the sensibility of the heart. 
That made their ideals continually be born, die, and resurrect 
in their souls. That’s how legends begin, which vital essence 
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is actually true. As to mythological thinking, it tends to 
control material events by the providence, magic, and forces 
of intuition, encapsulating an initiatory experience in various 
myths. 

The grail is said to give a new life and perpetual youth 
to those who watch over it. This seems to call for the psycho- 
logical parallel to a human sensibility that can endow man 
with the strangest feelings, explaining why we are never old 
to ourselves despite our aging. Or maybe this sensation 
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comes from our unconscious awareness that the ghost barks 
we sail in, sail to our very end, mystical or otherwise, are our 
souls, not our bodies. Before our identity is swallowed in the 
vast eternity, in anticipation of it, we may take refuge in our 
souls that require no time and no space. And the grail repre- 
sents an idea of the sustenance of the soul. So, as the legend 
goes, the mortally wounded Fisher King is sustained by the 
grail alone and many other characters too, as if they are living 
within the frame of a decrepit old tapestry. Such are the 
twelve ancient knights, each is a hundred years old but looks 
like he is forty; they are really dead, though they seem it not. 
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The wound of the sick king fisherman was often 
explained as an enchantment resembling a trance, even death, 
which is, rather, death-in-life; he is living in akind of dream- 
land like the land of the dead. As the grail king, he personifies 
the principle of Christian consciousness confronted with the 
dark aspect of divinity and his own shadow. In Malory’s 
version, he is wounded by the lance of Longinus, the Roman 
centurion that had pierced the body of Jesus when He hung 
on the cross. The Fisher King’s wound at the region of his 
hips (a genital area) has some similarities with the injury 
Jacob received in his struggle with the dark angel (his thigh 
was thrown out of joint). In both cases, the attack is supposed 
to awaken their consciousness for higher pursuits, driving 
them from earthly pursuits and excitements of the flesh, 
making them waste their spiritual strength instead of offering 
it up to heaven. Until then, the maimed king must hover 
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between life and death under the spell of his own contami- 
nated blood; his land deteriorates along with him becoming a 
wasteland, “nothing with nothing... fear in a handful of 
dust,” in words of Thomas Eliot, who, in his poem The Waste 
Land, associated it with the psychic paralysis of the modern 
“unreal” city enduring in need of healing. 

Under the spell, the ailing Fisher King (Anfortas in 
Eschenbach’s version, Amfortas in Wagner’s, meaning “with- 
out strength”) must not ask for help and has to wait for the 
hero capable of grasping the situation. Nourished by the grail, 
he does not die, yet that is not a fortunate occurrence, but 
rather a cause of acute suffering. Seeking the grail is seeking 
the nexus-point between the material and the spiritual, of this 
world and the other. The wounded fisherman seemed to be 
stuck in the gap, lost in the twilight zone between these two 
worlds. In this intermediate state, the all-seeing spirit and 
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blind matter swap in and out, thereby blinding the spirit and 
making matter to see—a lethal mix for aman to experience. 
You might call this twilight gap a unifying point, which exists 
always and everywhere as some zero-point connecting differ- 
ent realms. It is an old mystical version of a topological 
wormhole, the region of an extreme constraining, and to be 
stuck within it is an ordeal that one might not wish to take. 
Not only is the king wounded, but his land is also injured, 
remaining barren and desolate, and much more. According to 
Perlesvaus, the internal demoralization of Arthur’s entire 
court caused frustrating disorder, while the number of the 
knights of the Round Table dwindled from 366 to 25. One 
can call it an arbitrary invention, but the concrete numbers 
seem to be reporting facts rather than poetic fancy. Perhaps 
each knight represented one day of the year, with the Seat 
Perilous reserved for leap years, thus equaling 366. As for 25, 
it is a perfect square number (57 =5x5), an important 
number in Ezekiel’s vision of the temple. That’s just our 
speculation by no means certain. 

Reorienting, for a moment, turning our attention to the 
ancient Greek predecessors of life everlasting, it is hard not to 
notice that the immortality of Prometheus has a_ similar 
symptom; both of them had to wait for the great hero that can 
bring them salvation. For Prometheus (with whose chaining 
the Golden Age ended), it would be Heracles, while for the 
Fisher King (fish is a symbol of Christ, and Roy Peschour 
relates to the astrological age of the Pisces) in most cases it is 
the “perfect fool” Perceval or the pious, godly Galahad. Dif- 
ferent versions of the grail story provide different healers. We 
may add that the keepers are many, though the grail is one. 
The mystical castle or Mont Salvatch that is located some- 
where between the physical and spiritual realms is protected 
by magical obstacles that fail all but a chosen few. There are 
also those who are called but not chosen, like Sir Gawain, 
who also visited the castle of perils and wonders to no avail. 
When Perceval got there and saw the ailing king and the mes- 
merizing procession of the grail, he was not yet mature 
enough to ask the legendary life-saving question, “Whom 
does the grail serve?” The next day when he woke up, the 
castle had varnished. That set him years and years back on his 
quest for the holy grail (inter alia, “quest” and “question” 
have the same linguistic root). That became possible only 
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after he had an initiatory experience resulting in, to use the 
words of in-depth therapists, an altered state of consciousness 
aiming to transcend the ego or, in the midwifery context, 
give birth to self-knowledge in passion and in travail. When 
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Perceval’s somewhat mortified human nature ceased to veil 
the truth that he was seeking, he became a guardian of the 
grail, while the wounded Fisher King was cured: “Here are 
your waters and your watering place. / Drink and be whole 
again beyond confusion” (Robert Frost, Directive). 

An interesting point is that the grail also needs its guard- 
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ians, since it has to be continuously recharged with creative 
energy, not only of the divine source but also of man himself. 
This man must be capable of radiating the force required to 
keep the grail. Evoking mystical experiences, healing effects, 
and sacred visions, the quest for the holy grail is symbolic — 
but if one wants facts, we have none to give. Some search for 
the grail all of their lives, but as soon as they try to “take” it 
in hands, the grail vanishes. It provides spiritual food, and its 
supply is never diminished. It seems that Plato prefigured the 
substance of the grail in his question, replaying its mytho- 
logical idea on a larger metaphysical scale: “What is that 
which is and has no becoming, and what is that which is al- 
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ways becoming and never is?” (Timaeus, § 27). The hidden 
questions answer themselves by hiding. 

When Perceval finally asks the question, “Whom does 
the grail serve?” (in Eschenbach’s version, “Sir, why do you 
suffer so ?”), the king’s enchantment is broken, because this is 
a question through which redemption comes about. And what 
about the answer to it? Ask, and you will be answered, as if 
you hear the familiar biblical words promising that God 
recommences those who seek Him out. Does the grail serve 
those who seek it through undergoing a rigorous series of 
tests and trials in order to reach the state of ecstatic being of 


oneness with divine substance? Does it serve one according- 
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ly to the ways one serves it, with faith and love? For it was 
said that this cup is running over with love. Pure love has no 
nature: it is transcendent. The soul regenerates through love 
that is born out of the death of selfhood. With love that gives 
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and asks for nothing, one is transformed according to the 
perfect uniformity: like master, like disciple. 

Perhaps in religious subordination, the medieval knight 
would say whom the grail serves without a second thought: 
“You, my Lord.” In the sense of the supreme, ultimate prin- 
ciple taken as a generic term, it may, therefore, be true, since 
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all is God, for all comprises the substance of God. But as the 
divinity of man shows through his humanity, the wretched 
“immortal mortality’ of the Fisher King represents the 
“woundedness” of all mankind living in need of salvation. 
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The inward man is symbolically a wondered keeper; the mys- 
teries are his as a vague and latent memory. Each human 
being might be seen as a vessel for transformation and the 
inflowing numinous essence. Therefore, representing a con- 
tainer of the psychic essence at the moment of transformation 
from death to rebirth, the grail became one of the collective 
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images of a religious object or, as the story goes, a phantom 
of a goblet that appears and disappears. Many symbols speak 
in the common language of nature but signify the supernatu- 
ral, ensuring the continuity of the highest intuition and aspi- 
ration in the minds of men. 

Finding the hypothetical point between conscious and 
unconscious mind, above and beyond the ego drive, one finds 
psychic equilibrium in the participation mystique, including 
the mystery of the grail. Its magic content is projected into 
the object, while the object is introjected into the subject fol- 
lowing back to the point of origin. In some way, it sounds as 
if we speak not about the grail but the Klein Bottle, which 
topological property remains a mathematical mystery. Even 
if this inside out vessel looks vaguely like a bottle, one could 
not pour liquid init. The surface of this bottle, with its inver- 
sion of directions, passes through itself without a hole, as if 
two one-sided Mobius strips are sewed together and 
embedded in the 4-D space. The Klein Bottle is real, but its 
reality is unattainable for us trapped in 3-D virtual reality. 
What if the grail also belongs to the fourth dimension, and the 
storytellers tried to picture its projection in our lower-dimen- 
sional space? 

One can doubt the validity of the grail miracles under- 
mining materialism, but there are so many “holes” in physics 
that can reassess our somewhat solid reality to the visionary 
world. Take, for example, the behavior of the neutrinos 
(neutral subatomic particles), their massless purity thought to 
be zero allows them to pass at light speed through normal 
matter unimpeded. Moreover, for each neutrino, there is also 
corresponding antineutrino existing somewhere else, and 
they are considered to be the same particle. What if human 
souls (and minds) can pass through the matter and have the 
same anti-properties, suggesting mysterious avenues in our 
consciousness that are almost squeamish to face? And the 
question of time and eternity, between which we are floating, 
has gone far beyond the province of theology and has become 
one of the key questions of the philosophy of physics. 

The veil of time, through which we look back and ahead, 
prevents viewing the life of the human psyche in eternity. 
One of the last conscious efforts of C. G. Jung was to explain 
his unconscious guidance related to this very idea. Before his 
death, he wrote in his memoirs: “I had the feeling that I was 
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a historical fragment, an excerpt for which the preceding and 
succeeding text was missing... We shy away from the word 
‘eternal,’ but Ican describe the experience only as the ecstasy 
of a non-temporal state in which present, past, and future are 
one.... How can I imagine that I exist simultaneously the day 
before, yesterday, today, and the day after tomorrow? ... For 
the life of the psyche requires no space and no time.” 3° The 
grail content was associated with the substance of the soul 
that after the body dies continues its journey. In every 
moment of our lives, we originate something that will be a 
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part of ourselves in the future. Therefore, today is present in 
both preceding and following situations as overtone and 
simultaneously undertone latency; and we are living in the 
“goneness” of the past (saved by the mythology overlapping 
history), and in the “maybes” of the future (projected by 
imagination overlapping science). 

Turning to the psychological side of the grail romances, 
we dare to suggest that the grail “therapy,” its magical nerve 
remedy against neurosis, well known to the people with a cre- 
ative “threat sensitive” spirit, can appease the sorrows and dis- 
orders of the soul. In this sense, the grail is not a wondrous ar- 
tifact, the remnant of the lost golden age of Arthurian world, 
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but, speaking symbolically, is an accumulated active longing 
of mankind, longing to heal the wounds of creation, the 
wounds that are impinged upon everybody. The secret of the 
healing, at least partial, lies in shifting the center of gravity 
towards the spiritual, which might be aided by our human 
weakness for the mystical and for the beauty that make our 
world bearable despite its lack of interest in spiritual ecology. 

The strange and deeply moving concept of the grail 
permeated the entire consciousness of medieval Europe. Over 
time, people could quietly let this story be covered with dust, 
but its universal, ever-recurring ideas and symbols of spiri- 
tual idealism of pilgriming humanity preserved it not only in 
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literary forms but also in art and music. It is said that when an 


artist’s work comes close to perfection, it obtains something 
that is essentially anonymous about it, thus replicating the 
anonymity of divine art. The grail is a mystical vessel re- 
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minding men of the highest aspiration, so it was in our 
mindset while we were working on its representation, trying 
to give it an appearance of something impersonal and atem- 
poral, not limited by our time. Sometimes, we felt that these 
conditions were imposed on us so that we could have an 
involuntary experience of the semi-reality right out of the sa- 
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cred myth of the grail. Some situations were so revealing in 
vision, far exceeding the typical image of the cup. Our invis- 
ible kinship with numinous principles underlying all things 
of this world enabled us to intuit them, and see them, as it 
were, repeated in ourselves. 

Occasionally one analogy suggests another — shall we 
say? — the grail idea is veiled in the same way as man’s 
deeper psychic aspect is veiled by his physical appearance. 
And to raise this veil, one has to transcend the limits of one’s 
personality. When no extraverted tendencies arise, the right 
ideas come permeated with supra-individual principles, 
which, in turn, stimulate action through non-action, visibility 
through invisibility, and sensitivity through the supra-sensi- 
tivity. The gap between these states is revealed in the 
mystical climax of the Grail Castle. As the story goes, after 
the death of its last guardian, the castle gradually fell into ruin 
but only visually, while inwardly it was pervaded by the 
atmosphere of holiness, thus turning into the mystical center 
for the seekers of virtue, yet invisible to the rest of the world. 

The idea of spiritual transformation associated with the 
grail can hardly be outdated. Even if it might need some re- 
definition, this is a metaphor from the arsenal of transcendent 
knowledge, which in our time of psychological fragmenta- 
tion remains vital to the individuals with aspiring minds, as it 
was for the knights of the Arthurian world. In Perlesvaus, 
there is a story about two fair, high-spirited knights who, after 
visiting the Grail Castle, saw many strange, wondrous things 
there and became hermits. When people asked them why 
they were living thus, they would reply: “Go where we went, 
and you will know why.” 
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3: THE EGG 


The egg is perfection all its own; it’s full of potentialities. The 
Romans identified the starting point as “ab ovo,” literally 
meaning “beginning from the egg,” but it would be more 
accurate to consider it a symbol of the perpetuation of life, as 
a uniting point of the beginning and the end. The age-old 
paradox of which comes first, the egg or the chicken, illus- 
trates the circulatory principle of the egg, which “end” is ever 
hatching its beginning, continually leading to the end — and 
that goes on ad infinitum. 
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The Veiled Series is closely connected to the sequence 
of works in which the egg plays the leading role, exposed as 
in a complete and utter fiction as ovum philosophorum. Round 
and “bold,” the egg is the embryo of the philosophers’ stone, 
which is neither male nor female, but both. Referring to the 
egg as an alchemical item related to the elixir of life, we have 
to reemphasize its ouroboros-like quality. The egg is the end 
in which the beginning rests: it is a receptacle for a boundless 
creative matrix and its dialectical process, which in the seem- 
ingly plain language of nature is exemplified in the alterna- 
tion between the chicken and the egg. There are many other 
meanings allotted to it; for instance, in the Oriental tradition, 
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the second birth or spiritual elevation was compared to the 
process of the hatching of a chick from its eggshell. In many 
instances, we approached egg puzzles visually, using the egg 
as a symbol of nature’s perpetuum mobile, photographing it 
balancing on a string, like a tightrope walker, hanging from a 
thread in the manner of a pendulum, making nests, cradles, 
and shoes out of it, converting it into an ear or a spermato- 
zoon, aS well as all sorts of other tricks. 

The waking mind is in a state of sleep in terms of the high 
values, but in the experiments of hypnosis, which affects the 
ingenuous subliminal mind, itcan suddenly become aware of 
many things as if awakening from a dream. We are designed 
to believe in the validity of sensory perceptions, which is 
hard to contradict, and our auditory perception is one of 
them. Yet, by detecting higher vibrations, one can get an 
ability to perceive something not of this world, leaving much 
to be desired. Everything conceals something else in this 
dense and deceptive state of things, where it doesn’t matter 
what is true, but rather what is to/d and people think is true, 
remaining tone-deaf to underlying verities. The image Awak- 
ening might look like an innocent joke or mild irony, yet its 
title clearly articulates the concept. To hear the awakening 
bell, one’s ear must be independent, virtuous, and (if such a 
thing is possible) as innocent as an egg. The nearly inaudible 
sound of a numinous bell is not a dying echo of the past; it is 
produced not by the empirical, but by the transcendent 
illusion, that kind of illusion that cannot be verified or disap- 
proved by any experience, for it is by nature outside of it. 

This can be put differently: each bell and each ear are 
made to operate at a particular frequency, delivering and 
receiving alternating currents of harmonic rates. For some, 
this may come from a church bell, Bell’s telephone, or the 
jingle-jangle of an electric guitar, while for others, in a 
worse-case scenario, it might result in ringing ears and 
various other hearing problems. Besides, everybody has dif- 
ferent abilities and skills in transcending the sense-given 
data. For people whose habits are thoroughly calcified, 
whose agnosticism is extremely dogmatic, no spiritual call 
will ring the bell, as is usually the case. Those who were 
exposed to the weight of unnecessary knowledge and mean- 
ingless experience can disguise themselves by ornate rhetoric 
and philosophical superficiality, but in the end, they will miss 
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the call or suffer the bruises of failure in hearing it. There are 
always the exceptions, for some relatively rare ears are open 
and can hear the unalloyed truth without the summons of any 
bell. They hear it from inside themselves, and their non-ac- 
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tive listening of the mind is without straining to hear. There is 
no breath stifled or seconds counted, just listening to their 
own silence and the silence of another listener. 

And one difficult fact to consider remains — the ear of 
Van Gogh. In the biblical account of Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount, there is a verse about severing one’s hand in order to 
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save the entire body. There are some bizarre accounts of 
saints mutilating themselves inspired by this verse, mainly by 
cutting off their index fingers, while Van Gogh chose the ear 
as the “offending member,” for that matter. We know the 
worse cases, but somehow that does not seem the way our 
story has to go. 

If we are to begin from ab ovo, we have to turn to a 
cosmic egg that has a prominent place in the Orphic cosmog- 
ony and see how it was created. The chaos was surrounded by 
night that wove the enveloping cover. In the beginning, there 
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was not a sign of day or night, the sky above or the earth 
below, being or not-being — everything is in potentia, but 
nothing in actuality. Fecundated by ether, cosmic matter was 
formed within a night-made shell that finally assumed the 
shape of an egg. The upper vault of this egg was a starry 
region; the lower one was the domain of the earth. In parallel, 
the Indian Chandogya Upanishad maintains that the upper 
side of the eggshell was gold while the lower part was silver, 
representing the sky and the earth correspondingly. In 
Chinese mythology, in the beginning, there also was nothing 
that gradually coalesced into a cosmic egg with its opposed 
principles of yin and yang. 

We did not think about these “historical facts” while 
working on the egg-faced image Sky, Sea, and Rocks or other 
anthropomorphic eggs exhibiting a certain similarity to the 
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concept of creation held by the ancients. The face, divided 
into the water and the star-forming region, is embedded into 
the hard rock formation with steep and sloping sides. We 
have to admit that we were not acquainted with the Orphic 
doctrine at the moment of the creation of this work. It seems 
that our art deciphered some hyperborean symbols without 
our conscious effort, but rather in the spirit of playful partici- 
pation, spontaneously giving “flesh” to the stellar vision. Na- 
ture always has ways (and faces) to communicate its similes, 

even in cosmological physics there is an opinion that the cos- 
mic egg (the infant universe of microscopic size when space 
and time were not yet defined) was cracked in an instance 
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swelling to cosmic size —the big bang universe. And that is 
“confirmed” by several myths in which the creation of the 
universe from chaos involves terrible violence, disruption, 
and dismembering that, in turn, became embedded in nature. 

There were many other eggs in our art, made in a 
rhythmic similarity to these mythological patterns that 
portray the dawn of human history. In the age-old myth of 
creative dreaming, the universe appeared in the void of noth- 
ingness, like a face on the screen, to imagine it cinemato- 
graphically. At the early stage of the mythological formation, 
the concept of darkness did not symbolize the destructive 
side of the night. According to Hesiod, everything gestated in 
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the night’s womb, in its alleged egg. Following not the 
ancient precepts, but rather by hunch or intuition, we also 
looked at the bright side of the creative darkness, enhancing 
it with an aesthetic approach. In the cosmogonic myths, the 
conscious and unconscious are open to each other, before the 
matrix of the pre-conscious chaos is torn apart. Returning to 
the familiar territory of Greek mythology, we’ll try to present 
the story of creation in a nutshell. The first-born Phanes 
(“light”) was hatched from the world-egg that was usually 
depicted as encircled by the zodiac. Phanes passed his king’s 
scepter to his daughter Nyx (“night”), she to her son Uranus 
(“heaven”), he to Kronos (“time”), and finally Kronos to 
Zeus (“sky father’) who started the new generation of gods. 
From here on, the story of the Greek Olympians began. 

There is no borderline between a subject and everything 
else presented as an object in our photo-experiments, which 
is best understood through an example. The sequence of sedi- 
mentary rock strata of Chthonic Egg is condensed to the 
male-female components, while our megalithic ancestors are 
presented here not as fossilized bones, but very much alive. 
The records of their interaction could be read like a book of 
the earth’s history, both as genetic material and geological 
processes in action. Picturing the gender personification in 
the denizen of the world implies that humanity is trapped in 
its latent age-old dream, yet possessing a living sense of the 
rhythm of the universe. What is suggested here is also of 
cosmic import: the planetary egg laid in the universe has its 
astral nebula, wobbling orbit, and earthy smell. We hope that 
nobody will demand something solid in the way of facts 
along the line, for artists can manufacture “celestial experi- 
ences” as little tastes of what might be possible and impos- 
sible. Besides, important things are masked by symbols, 
which are often double-sided. For instance, the astronomical 
eggs might also be fresh or rotten, symbolically encapsulat- 
ing “in prose” two sensations, one of our heart filling and the 
other emptying. 

In art, the archetypal incorporeal vision can be shaped 
with quite corporeal forms, even if they are of an unusual 
nature, the type of nature that has a latent fund of energy, sug- 
gesting, among other things, that from a latent nothing comes 
an active somethin — the egg, par excellence. Closely allied 
with this polarity, our visual narrative employs various 
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features of the evolutional beginning in which the egg plays 
the first violin, the star of the predawn cosmogonic orchestra. 
Still, there is no intention to create a miraculous personal cos- 
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mography or a vision of a universe of vast proportions; con- 
trariwise, we “poured” its vastness back into the egg, into the 
uniting point of its beginning and its end. One can see the big 
picture in a compact, functional concept, as William Blake 
saw “a world ina grain of sand” in his Auguries of Innocence. 
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Likewise, calling the egg innocent is hardly unthinkable, 
though, we guess, there’s really no way to verify it. 

With all these egg-related symbols buzzing about our 
heads trying to decipher them, we suspended logic for poetic 
and abstract reasons, repeating ourselves like a Greek chorus 
echoing the familiar keyword. As a self-contained unit, the 
egg “behaved” in our artwork with eggstraordinary, if not 
eggstraterrestrial ingenuity, appearing in all bloom of allegg- 
ories of all kinds: eggsempli gratia, eggsotic, eggsoteric, egg- 
strasensory, eggclesiastical... It’s easy to get lost in 
zigzegging around this old eneggma, not yet cracked by egg- 
stensive eggsploration in the field of the eggsact science. The 
egg is the only eggspert of its own eggsistence, living out its 
life in the eggshell, in its own eggsile. All eggstremes meet 
within the egg, turning our eggcentric eggsperiments about 
its egginess into eggstatic eggstravaganza of eggsaggera- 
tions. Eggnus Dei, help us to solve this eneggma without the 
need of eggsorcism! 
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The “split personality” of the egg entered our art not 
only as its double or triple but also in large quantities, repre- 
senting the process of multiplication, sometimes as a boon, 
sometimes in its terrible suffocating sameness. The power of 
multiplication is obtained by means of a projection of itself, 
so we projected eggs over the screen of our imagination, 
which in turn projected itself over the eggs we photographed. 
Needless to say, that we avoided prosaic realism expressed in 
the saying “people eat their ham and eggs” as a common 
daily routine. Most people take things because that is what is 
given to them, not thinking about it whatsoever. An illustra- 
tive example might be provided by Piero Manzoni, who 
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managed to provoke the spontaneous “mass” movement of 
eating eggs by “signing” them with his thumbprints. As he 
described it: “In 1960 in the course of two manifestations (in 
Copenhagen and Milan) I consecrated a number of hard- 
boiled eggs to art by placing my thumbprint on them: the 
public was able to make contact with (223) these works by 
swallowing the entire exhibition in 70 minutes.” *6 

The principles are presented in the laws, the laws are 
demonstrated in the facts — the egg is a fact. Its life is cyclical 
and endlessly renewable. In letting life happen to it, an egg 
seems to “know” things that we don’t know, not to mention 
its truly thoughtless way of begetting life. It has a somewhat 
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circadian rhythm, abiding in its methodical prosaic reality, 
while our bona fide images of eggs only assume the air of 
reality, that is what contemplative photography allows. 
However, all of our concepts were converted into praxis 
because in art one can get very real eggs from their metaphys- 
ical illusion. The image Feeding is a good enough example of 
it, showing eggs in potentia, how they in their future lives are 
flipping their wings and whirling about while receiving 
human assistance. To paint the shorthand picture in words: 
the egg with many names winged its way toward the sky and 
returned for feeding. The magic of the birds is inseparable 
from the beauty and mystery of their flight: creatures that soar 
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to the heavens were viewed as symbols of souls and personi- 
fications of gods. These are idealistic views on which reason- 
able people may differ, utilizing in these matters the sagacity 
of a trained skeptical mind. First, the facts: birds do lay eggs. 
However, not all eggs are winged, and their existence might 


be dreary and 
mOnOtOnOus 


Each life is perhaps a spark, an egg, or a knot in the eternal 
smoothness of creation. And many of these sparks, unflared 
or extinguished, have a wearisome unvaried life, repetitive 
with its dullness. More prosaically, every day far more eggs 
are laid than they are fertilized and reach maturity. As to the 
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familiar hens, our blessed egg donors, they do not need a 
rooster to lay eggs; they do so almost daily on their own. You 
might call it a force of habit or a sort of latent immaculate 
conception. (For those who like concrete facts: after storing 
14-16 hours of daylight, their pituitary gland signals to the 
ovaries to release an egg, and the entire process of its forma- 
tion takes about 24 hours.) The collective fortune of the eggs 
is not very promising, considering the human appetite for 
them and their donors, ultimately ending up in ovens and 
stews. One might justify it by philosophizing a little: such is 
the daily life of the universal conflicts, suffering, and com- 
petitive behavior with the instinctual urges at its core. In a 
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Buddhism-oriented mind, everyone has all the sufferings of 
the world as his own hidden genetic predisposition, and 
perhaps the chickens are also subject to this pattern in their 
subhuman instinctive bird brains. Hence, some strange 
question intrudes on our thoughts: do the eggs suffer when 
they are cooked, say, like flowers when they are picked? 

Speaking the language of birds or, rather, the mute 
symbolism of eggs, we cannot articulate their “thoughts” and 
intensions: they have their secrets. As in everything else, the 
feathery world has its own abnormalities, many of which 
have found their reflections in our human society; it is 
enough to recall the saying about the cuckoo’s nest. The fact 
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that the cuckoo lays its eggs in the nest of other birds after 
throwing their eggs out can explain some quasi egotistic 
patterns of human behavior, which are not less congenital and 
inveterate than the cuckoo’s instinct. Nature, with all its 
fierce pressures on life, cares only about preserving the 
species, not individuals; in the case of birds, individual eggs. 
And their varieties are huge: pterosaurs laid eggs, just like 
birds, also insects, fish, crocodiles, and most of the world’s 
snakes, which proverbially are known to “walk” on eggs as 
smoothly as a snide smile. 

Sometimes, it seemed that in this photo series, the “con- 
cept-laying” eggs performed the same role as the early cubes. 
If we see it through the lens of geometry, it will come to this: 
the roundness of the natural-born eggs replaced the quadra- 
ture of the handmade cubes, that is, the angular form of the 
square changed into a circular one. The oval has no end or 
beginning — it is zero, striving for infinity. Balancing at the 
intersection of plus and minus, even and odd, it is none of 
them. Furthermore, an oval resembles the outline of an egg 
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that itself is an elliptical, ovoid body. Having that in mind, we 
tried to “juggle” with these ovoids, translating their meta- 
phors into visual images and adapting them to the art of 
illusion. In each not-so-expected situation, the “tamer” of the 
egg demonstrated its mysterious properties that nature (and 
our imagination) had in store. 

The egg is its own perpetrator. In its mass multiplication, 
according to the laws of inheritance by breeding, thousands 
of eggs do not change from one generation to the next. We 
might say the egg ensures the propagation of its species 
almost without defects — breeding, survival, preservation in 
no danger of extinction. The egg is a fixed unchangeable in 
its changes thing — fixed as the stars. Working on the compo- 
sitions of “multiplying” eggs, we did not try to limit the illim- 
itable, quite the opposite; we thought of mastering the finite 
nature through its infinite interpretation. In art, the power of 
multiplication by means of a projection comes through imag- 
ination, like in the image Out of Shells, the ascending line of 
chalky eggshells standing as a limestone tower built out of 
the remnants of their endless generations. (Eggshells, from 
which the Ancient Egyptians made tooth powder, are 
composed of calcium carbonate potentially turning into lime; 
therefore, things like “limestone” and “eggs” are not so alien 
to each other.) The drawing of the finger pointing up on the 
top egg indicates that this process is endless. One shell is on 
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the top of the other — life, death, and the race against time — 
coming and going. Life is fragile like a bird egg, and where 
there is life, there is death. That is why the ancient Greeks 
and Romans used to place eggs in tombs as a sign of life after 
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death, the Russians traditionally eat eggs after a funeral and 
also leave eggs on the grave, while Maori people bury their 
dead with an egg in one hand. 

Let’s look at the multiple egg formation from the point 
of view of the esoteric teaching, the integral part of which is 
a process of renewing. “Metamorphosis into another form of 
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life is by the filling in of nature” (Yoga Sutra, IV, 2). The 
sprout comes from the seed, but the seed comes from the 
previous existence of the plant that sprouted from another 
seed, and so on. Life springs from and dissolves in its own 
seed. Likewise, the egg is just a chicken’s way of making 
another chicken, cast back to some preindustrial reliance on 
each other. Whether one attributes it to God’s grace or simply 
takes it as an essentially mechanical effect of nature, the fact 
is that by laying eggs, chickens provide a posterity for them- 
selves. 

As to the human species, eggs are also tests of parental 
abilities. Hanging from a finger on a thread, as in the image 
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Spermatozoon, the egg is shown in its genetic unity with the 
sperm cell or in the process of fertilization — a strictly con- 
ceptual presentation of conception. In other words, a picture 
of a spermatozoon hanging on its own tail is projected onto 
an egg, which looks like an alchemical accessory in the hands 
of a “naturalist.” The figure of the “alchemist” clothed in 
sweeps of long hair is devoid of any space-time reference. 
With the half-smile on the relaxed face, the impartial 
observer monitors the genetic operation as it unfolds, so to 
speak, in vitro. With the same calm and perhaps an indiffer- 
ent “face,” nature supervises the evolution of all species, 
keeping a myriad of lives on the thread of fate. 
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The eggs not only hang on the strings but also “stood 
and walked” on them like funambulists, demonstrating their 
magic eggquilibrium. Certainly, we meant it figuratively, as 
symbols for juggling with intuition, feeling, and thoughts, in 
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solo or duo, as in Egg in Transit. The egg balancing on the 
thread contains some secret realities between the two players, 
whose imagination seems to be leaking out of their together- 
ness in their wireless mental and spiritual communication. 
Contradicting the standstill principle of photography, this egg 
is in transit, according to the title chosen not by chance: it is 
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always on its way from one to the other as if it is passed on as 
soon as it is received. To let the fragile egg balance on the 
wire, they must keep absolute composure and peace of 
mind, perhaps even using a breathing technique to control the 
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rhythm of their heartbeat—he is the surgeon, and she is the 
nurse. If the consciousness has been trained and cultivated 
for a long time, then, as wise old Chinese used to say about 
their meritorious stability and patience, “In the end, the 
mandarin is honored with a miracle.” The balancing egg is a 
miracle. 
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One and the same paradox can be articulated in different 
ways. For example, in the work Scale, the conflict between 
the rational and irrational is balanced in a grotesque way: the 
lever of the scale, which is suspended on a thread tied to the 
finger, is parallel to the slanted bar of the frame. Sometimes 
the human eye takes a strange pleasure from sensory inver- 
sion and visual paradox, impressed by an asymmetric resolu- 
tion of symmetry. The frame itself is already an impossible 
configuration with its inverted bars: this is not a three-dimen- 
sional figure but its flat projection onto a plane. And the 
process of weighing the egg is no less an ephemeral picture, 
for the scale has neither bowls nor weights and, indeed, is it 
really a scale? The egg balances on a stick like one whose life 
hangs in the balance — easy to fall and break into a crumpled 
mess. 

Even if it is a bizarre kind of work, its essence cannot be 
reduced to a mere oddity. In a historical perspective, the egg 
was often served as a euphemism for the human psychic 
embryo, an ovum humanum. Many ancient Egyptian papy- 
ruses feature the afterlife trials, not as post human apparitions 
or ashes, but depicting their hearts as the embryos of their 
soul that must be lighter than the feather of truth. We did not 
go so far as picturing the feather of Maat or the sword of 
blindfolded Justitia, we simply let the egg balance between 
the two hands — male and female-— controlling correspond- 
ingly the egg’s verticality and horizontality (in human terms, 
aspiration for heaven and adaptation to life on the Earth). 

The psychic reality of the alchemical ovum humanum (a 
brave young soul), especially in its early years, is full of sur- 
prises. Its judgments are constantly fluctuating, suspended 
somewhere between near-sighted arguments and far-sighted 
conclusions, which balance is hard to strike. Many of our 
works feature different kinds of virtual weighing, balancing, 
and equating, or, to combine them in one figure of speech, 
what we see is not fixed and final. You might say that the 
objects are also events, while our world is an agglomeration 
of processes rather than constituents. If we take into account 
that the division between the physical and the spiritual is 
relative, all our works balance precisely on this relativity, 
reflected in the characteristic methods of our iconography. 

In some organic sense, the egg is a motionless engine of 
life; however, what interests us here is not the process of 
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breeding but the tenet of reincarnation, which is an entirely 
different matter. As each soul is poured into a body like water 
into a cup, so at a precise moment, this body is “poured” back 
into a soul, like a cup into the water. No rational mind can 
accept this type of superfluid mutation, unless it may be justi- 
fied by its own assumption, with no purpose ulterior to itself. 
It is not a collection of single acts, rather, a process, even a 
transit, escape from one stratum of life followed by the 
capture and escape from another, and that might be limitless, 
so infinite in its possibilities. Even if every beginning and 
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every end are similar and can be seen in reverse, there is no 
perfect identity and equality between them, all belong to the 
shadowed lining of the soul. Its mystical insight collects the 
sum of all experiences (its own and everyone else’s) in count- 
less indentations of good and evil, beauty and ugliness. And 
each soul does what it does, having its own autonomy -— it’s a 
country in itself. Opening the way to another life, each life’s 
journey is a supplement to the previous one. Since the 
embryo of spring is already laid in every winter, the discov- 
ery of new opportunities, good and not only, lurks in every 
life transit. 

A hazy notion of renewal and undiscovered potentialities 
in life may haunt people in their golden years, while in youth, 
their first ideas of life and death are usually taken from 
fictions rather than facts. In the opinion of J. D. Salinger, 
“Life is a gift horse.” When people are young, they tend to 
invent futures for themselves, while when they are old, they 
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tend to rethink if not to produce the past for themselves and 
others. And this may be applied not only to one life but also 
to the chain of them, extending both to the past and to the 
future. Life after life, egg after egg, like in The Easter Parade 
image. Some people put their trust in the afterlife to come, 
some not, others are certain (or uncertain) about transmigra- 
tion of souls. Each time the mind tries to remember the time 
before birth, it fails. At some point, many disbelievers are 
surprised to find themselves speaking to their dead relatives 
—not that the dead speak to them, but they are speaking to the 
dead. Then, who do they think they are talking to? Appari- 
tions or memories in which their loved ones are young and 
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strong versions of themselves? In the view of T. S. Eliot: 
“\..what the dead had no speech for, when living, they can 


tell you, being dead” (Little Gidding). Whether listeners or 
speakers, people do not know how they come to this, they 
simply do, but that would be rather left to a subtext. 

Fate is a perfect strategy that works miracles of timing 
to assist man’s highs and lows in all his lives, whatever their 
number may be. Each story can be told at speed. The flight 
from one’s proper destiny is hardly possible because each 
subsequent life is simply a consequence of one’s previous 
actions in toto t that is how the latent algorithm of reincarna- 
tions is running its natural course. Without this, it would be 
difficult to reconcile a just God with injustice and inequalities 
of life. In this regard, Confucius left us rather useful advice: 
“Respect ghosts and spirits, but keep them at a distance” 
(Analects 6:20). In the transitory stream of perpetuating life 
circles, one day might be very much like another, binding one 
generation's burden to another. Over time, the many lives of 
one soul deserve the seal of oblivion. If each past life was not 
an illusion or only seemed that way, the real life is the one 
that is still here when we wake up in the morning. Life is to 
be lived; it provides the materials: some live closer to reality 
while others are prone to imagining themselves and others 
simultaneously in multiple places at different times and in 
different lives. Working on the images that only impliedly 
pertain to the concept of reincarnation, tacitly understood, we 
seemed to see ourselves at a distance, as if each of us was 
somebody else and doing things that only somebody else 
would do, say, like holding a third-hand egg. 

There are forces in nature, both personal and universal, 
that manifest in perpetual repetition: each time each life must 
go through the turmoils of birth and death. Young people 
often have a general, somewhat romantic idea of the death 
that awaits them, which they know in theory, but never really 
know how they shall die and do not remember how they did 
it many times in their past. Most people do mind growing old, 
hoping it shouldn’t be true, but it is, and find no consolation 
in the thought that the dead do not grow old. But some indi- 
viduals, mainly of a pessimistic disposition, wonder not 
about the fact that they have gotten old, but about the notion 
that they had ever been young. And there are those who live 
their lives inviting death by thinking about it too much, 
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solemnly meditating on their perils of doubt usque ad 


mortem, until death, which always seems to be too near. 
Now the question poses itself evoking lots of guesses: 
what is in between the lives? Is it some empty space, a silence, 
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like a black hole with a sucking nothingness, causing total 
memory loss and numbness? Or, on the contrary, is it the 
“thing” that frees our souls by the very blast of death? With 
speculation, the blasphemous notion may come to mind that 
perhaps it even does not matter whether one is alive or dead, 
much the same, none is more important and truer than the 
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other, which may lead to somewhat categorical emptiness, 
like imagining not having been born — the complete non-exis- 
tence of the self. We did not expect to come to that, but since 
we have, it stands to reason to avoid lingering over that idea, 
not even touching it more that we have done. 

Going back to our eggs, we must note that there are so 
many themes woven together around them: from the savage 
pre-literary sources, fairytales, apocryphal scrolls, and the 
arcane parables with the alchemical piquancy to the warnings 
nowadays about their high cholesterol content. Considering 
the vast polysemy in the network of their meanings, we had 
an ambivalent feeling that we are illuminating some un- 
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known manuscript de vita ova (about the life of eggs) while 
simultaneously subordinating its mystery to our images. The 
title of one of them, Holding in Mind, implies the birth of an 
idea conceived in mind, while, in a deeper sense, it is an 
image of the philosophical pendent egg. Greatly admiring the 
artwork of Piero della Francesca, we photographed the egg 
hanging on a string in a manner that he painted it in his Brera 
Altarpiece in Pinacoteca in Milano, originally listed in 
records as “Sacred Conversation with Madonna and child, six 
saints, four angels and the donor Federico da Montefeltro.” 
This altarpiece was painted in honor of the donor’s young 
wife, Battista Sforza, who died in childbirth and is portrayed 
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in Madonna's face. Both Piero della Francesca and the Duke 
of Urbino Federico da Montefeltro were well-acquainted 
with hermetic texts, not to mention that it was quite ubiqui- 
tous among the painters of the time, as well as their patrons, 
to refer to esoteric symbolism. 

The philosophic egg suspended in an architectural set- 
ting of this altarpiece may have several meanings, includ- 
ing the caducity of life, suspended by the thin thread of 
destiny (drawing on the young duchess’s maternal death). 
Taken as a seed of life, the egg was imbued with all sorts of 
magical qualities and used in oomancy, divination by means 
of eggs. In Renaissance art, the ostrich egg carried an intri- 
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cate Christian message, alluding not only to the birth of 
Christ, but also an allegory for his death and resurrection. In 
Bestiary, compiled around the fourth century from classic, 
Egyptian, and Indian sources, it is said that an ostrich lays 
eggs in the sand and hatches them not by warming them 
according to custom but by staring at them and heating them 
by its gaze. For that reason, the eggs, mostly made of marble, 
were hung in churches to signify that man is illuminated by 
the light of God and warmed by His merciful gaze. Decorat- 
ing Easter eggs remains a widespread tradition, while in the 
Eastern Orthodox churches, priests still bless eggs as a 
symbol of the resurrection. 
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In 1988, our works were exhibited in the palazzo of the 
Duke Montefeltro in Gubbio, where the ambiance was very 
congenial to us. Besides our historical interest in the magnifi- 
cent Renaissance traditions, we seemed to have the strangest 
sense of déja vu, like a glimpse into the other side of the 
backdrop. We should also mention the famous Egg of Gubbio 
(L©Ovo di Gubbio) made by our friend, Italian concrete poet 
Mirella Bentivoglio, who often used eggs in her works, 
poetic and sculptural, always with a sapient double sense. 
Made of stone pieces, the Egg of Gubbio was installed not far 
from the palazzo, fitting organically into the old hilly town 
still bearing the spirit of the quattrocento. 

In the past, artists generally chose between total religion 
and something a little less, which was dear to their creative 
taste. That explains why some painters working within the 
canon of the Renaissance possessed many qualities of good 
Christians with the exception of ecclesiastical faith. They 
were more attracted to its allusive esoteric symbolism mixing 


View of the exhibition in Palazzo 
Ducale, Gubbio, Italy, 1988 
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it with some mysterious current of alchemical nature. It is no 
wonder that their visual fantasy was not always sustained by 
sound rationality, as in the case of Hieronymus Bosch, who 
also painted eggs endowing them with somewhat sinister 
qualities, just the complete opposite of the philosophic egg 
depicted by Piero della Francesca. Undeniably, Bosch was 
immersed in the occult sciences of his time, reflecting them 
in his art as a surreal comedy, hence many of his works, 
including the painting with the egg that interests us, can be 
described cinematically. The group of musicians have 
Concert in an Egg (such is the title of the work), while the 
whole scene with many meticulous, absurd details looks like 


Mirella Bentivoglio, The Egg of Gubbio 
(L’Ovo di Gubbio), 1976, photo 1988 
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V.G., Bread Insects, rye bread, 1981 


the Ship of Fools. (Inadvertently, the bare fact that comes to 
mind is that rotten eggs float in water, while the good ones go 
down like ships.) Floating as if a cluster of buffoons at 
doomsday, Bosch’s egg of fools seems to belong to the 
bizarre setting of purgatorium, ever replenished with rotten 
fruits coming from the cornucopia of foolishness. Pieter 
Bruegel painted his eggs as an ironic illustration to some 
proverb about gluttony: in The Land of Plenty, the empty 
half-egg with the knife inside jumps on its chicken legs 
around the sleeping overeating peasants. Over time, various 
artists explored the idea of the philosophic egg in a madden- 
ingly cryptic way, mixing up epiphany and perversion. In the 
opinion of Vladimir Solovyov, Russian philosopher, many 
creative people are ready “to turn themselves inside out,” in 
their effort to depict the ultimate of evil. On a scale from the 
philosophic egg down to the last one considered a rotten one, 
there are many interim phases. Let us look at some of them. 

One can locate images of eggs in many areas and, 
skipping the economics and utility with their quasi-realistic 
style, imagine them as living creatures or fried a la Dali’s 
oozed-out clock painted with a surreal whimsy. Eggs appear 
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in many creative fields, not only limited to mythopoetic and 
folk art but also in the theoretical areas that are declared 
incomprehensible to the rest of the wide buzzing world. 
Unintentionally, many of our photographs reflect some scien- 
tific principles: the image Two Eggs, par excellence, was 
requested by the magazine Science (July 2005) to illustrate 
the weirdness of quantum theories. How do you like it when 
an atom can be on the left and right sides at the same time? 
But from an observer’s perspective, the atom “chooses” to be 
seen in only one location. Visually, Two Eggs seemed to dwell 
on the same idea as the question “Do Deeper Principles Un- 
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The viewer 
of that 
cube exists 
only while 
viewing it. 






THE VIEW 


derlie Quantum Uncertainty and Nonlocality?” posed by the 
physicist Charles Seife in the title of his article. The images 
of see-through aura, cloudy veiling, and other mystifying 
uncertainties do not have apparent limits in their expression 
in art, but science can provide the factual components. For 


R.G., The View, 2008 


example, a photon, the basic unit of light in physics, can only 
be seen once, because its detection brings about its annihila- 
tion. Could it be that light is seeing, rather than something to 
be seen? 

The strange parameters of our works seemed to reflect 
not only mystical feelings but also some actual non-imagina- 
tive experience attributed to science, which methods are 
supposed to be precise and calibrated, not allowing the exper- 
iment to be governed by emotions. Even if artists are not 
usually interested in theories, being more attracted to the 
strange ways of how the life instinct operates fooling 
everyone, their purely subjective and arbitrary images may 
coincide with the objective and lawful formulations of scien- 
tists. Perhaps that is the reason why our photographs have 
often attracted their attention, and various scholars saw in our 
works visual analogs to their theories, suggesting to repro- 
duce them in journals and college textbooks addressing to a 
range of subjects: physics, mathematics, sociology, architec- 
ture, psychology, religion, linguistics, and medicine.*’ 
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The Square Root of Two eggs is a somewhat puzzling 
number if we can even call it that. The abstract digit is 
grounded, speaking generically, in priMa materia + chicken 
eggs cooked and eaten. In the past, people were not used to 
accepting philosophical symbols so abstract as to disconnect 
them from practical life. However, to get to the root of things, 
one has to square the circle, the problem proposed by ancient 
geometers. Theoretically, V2 is the first number known as 
irrational (1.41421356237...), similar to Pi, which decimal 
goes on forever without repeating, let’s say, perpetuating just 
like eggs. And why are there two in this picture? They repre- 


The Square Root of Two © 2002 
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sent the dyad -— the lapse from the unity into division, symbol- 
izing the first active stage of creation in nature. (The binary 
leggorithm of 2 is 1, so mathematicians say.) As soon as a 
boundary is defined, it has two sides. We visualized the pro- 
gression of elements ab ovo, precisely beginning from the 
egg in their perpetual interchange through reversal to their 
square roots, while matter-of-factly, it is merely the picture of 
two eggs sharing one (square) root. They rest on two palms 
with fingers spread like wings, implying their potential for 
progression and possibly flying. There was no ambitious 
plotting in this image, the concept “happened” in our minds 
spontaneously, we may say, organically, as it comes to magi- 


Egg upon Egg © 2002-5, photo, metal 
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cians with the “wisdom” of the hand and creative instinct. 
One more arithmetical oddity is shown in the image 
Zero that “laid” an egg: the real thing is produced by the 
abstract word faintly inscribed over the blowing veil (of 
maya). The secret of zero’s “blowing” may be found in its 
etymology, for it derives from Greek “Zephyrus” (west 
wind), said to be created of emptiness blowing as it wants. 
It’s interesting that despite giving birth to this word, the 
ancient Greeks had no symbol for zero on the basis of their 
doubt, “How can nothing be something?” But it does. The 
emergence of the egg (genesis, per se) takes place in a zero 
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dimension and is necessarily veiled from us. Zero is but a 
paradox representing absence or “something” that is also 
“nothing.” The ouroboric zero, out of which +1 and -l 
proceed and follow respectively, contracts and expands, pro- 
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duces and devours, and as a number related to infinity, in 
which everything is reconciled, it is both empty and full. In 
Tarot keys, Zero is completely regenerative, meaning that the 
cycle does not end but commences again in key One. 

There is no rigid opposition between existence and non- 
existence for Buddhists meditating on the positive emptiness 
or shunaya. A doctrine of self-negating promises freedom 
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through mental and emotional disintegration onto nothing- 
ness. Zero is nothing, nowhere, and no one, which we tried to 
make interact. 


No + One = N2EO2 


As absurd as it may be, their biochemical formula has its 
point: no one is neo... under the sun. (The result has no 
relation to chemistry, save that we found that in thermody- 
namics N2EO2 may be broken when the explosive decom- 
poses.) In Europe, the medieval mystics endowed the empty 
zero point with numinous content. When the mind presses in its 
“vortex, into the prime region where the breath has its source,” 
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expounded Meister Eckhart, “it knows no time nor number: 
number does not exist apart from the malady of time... the 
mind must surpass all numbers and break through all multi- 
plicity.” 38 Among adherents of different faiths, there were 
people who experienced the god-like beautiful nothing. 
Perhaps it is one of the ways of how to grasp a sense of life 
enduring in all circumstances, including the void, where the 
world is empty, without “now” and without “thing,” having 
the maximum freedom... which dimly reminds us of the 
story of Christ’s empty tomb. The proponents of the related 
ideas come from Hindu philosophy as well. Although we do 
not want to interpret the East to the West despite differences 
in their thought processes, it seems that the followers of Sri 
Shankaracharya had in mind the similar emptiness, saying: 
“We do not explain the world. We explain it away.” *° So 
much for Zero hatching the egg. 

We devoted some time to the demonstration of geometry, 
although in a somewhat weird way, adopting Paracelsus’s tri- 
partite approach to life (and art) that might be condensed to a 
few words: spirit is a master, imagination a tool, and body a 
plastic material. Not drawn to mimicry of nature, the struc- 
tural geometric figures are presented as if they are animate in 
origin, hence the title of this series is Organic Geometry. It 
includes images with various graphic forms made of natural 
materials, while the ovoid bodies of eggs — the artists’ per- 
spective on the organic matter — have a special place in this 
series. 

For a pilot-project, we turned to origami (“oru” is “to 
fold,” and “kami” is “paper” in Japanese) and used the hair as 
though it was paper for folding figures. Unlike origami, our 
long-haired foldables are not neat little objects, but subjects 
appearing as implied metaphors. In Japan, origami folding 
has been passed on from one generation to another, and the 
images of birds played a leading role in this endeavor. The 
similar reverence to birds is inherent to Native Americans, 
who wear feathers with veneration and dignity, and consider 
the propulsive avian force of birds sacred, for it is at the heart 
of the mystical transformation. The same may be said about 
the fabled origami birds supposedly bringing good fortune 
and longevity. According to an ancient Japanese legend, 
those who make a thousand origami cranes (mystical holy 
birds in their tradition) will be granted any wish within a year. 
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In Japanese lore, the crane was thought to live for 1,000 years 
(similar to the ostrich’s longevity in the Renaissance imagi- 
nation). Inspired by this legend, the Japanese girl Sadako, 


dying of radiation after the atomic bombing in Hiroshima, 
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did make 1,000 cranes, but her wish to recover did not come 
true, though she left her mark on her country. Nowadays, 
people put thousands of cranes at her statue in Hiroshima 
Peace Memorial Park on the Bon day honoring the ancestors’ 
dead spirits. 

As true novices, we created our crisp folded figures not 
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from paper but from the soft threadlike material, trying our 
hands at the field of unorthodox hairdressing. Due to the 
unusual media, we stayed mainly in bird division, not ventur- 
ing to complex figures, like trial-and-error spacecraft or 
multi-legged centipedes. The art of hair folding required a 
sculptural approach: the birds had to hold creases and propor- 
tional symmetry in their organic geometry, measuring both 
avian and human potentiality — deeply personal, but imper- 
sonally expressed. The image Eventual Egg would be a tidy 
enough example of such a mixture. The third wing of the bird 
(the dotted lines made of seeds) is similar to a magic wand, 
one stroke of which produces a real egg. Unlike a delusion. 


Eventual Egg © 1998 
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which is an achievement of a magician, an illusion is an 
achievement of an artist, who hatches it passively but learns 
to control it actively, skillfully transforming it into an art 
object — an egg, in the present case. The sharp and obtuse 
angles of the semi-folded wings complement the delicate 
profile of the bird, an ancient symbol of the soul, which does 
not require an interpretation. 
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Framed Egg © 2003, photo, 
metal, etching, pencil 


Geometric structure of forms and proportions are fea- 
tured prominently in our artwork. Framed Egg, for example, 
is based on the broken symmetry of the frames, both are 
impossible objects with the inverted bars. Nature’s laws seem 
to be contravened here as the filmy insubstantial frame stays 
in the air, while the “elusive egg of reality” framed in that 
suspicious way appears to be controlled psychokinetically. 
With the sense of beauty and nonsense, it does feel like a 
trick, giving us yet another occasion to illustrate that artists, 
not unlike jugglers, might find their orientation by juggling 
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gravity in the illusory nature of appearances. Mental concen- 
tration on the floating geometric patterns helps to discipline 
the senses, balance the mind, and develop logical thinking 
through its inversion, that is, to fix the mind and to pass 
beyond it, making the outer search results in the inward 
change. The asymmetric symmetry of the frames in this 
image also has its ironic point, which can be reexamined both 
analytically and realistically or, rather, with a bit of both, as 
in a hypothetical syllogism “girls hunt for husbands and 
husbands hunt for girls” — the situation is not as symmetrical 
as it might seem. 


Cube Insider © 2008, 
photo, brushed aluminum 
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The intuition and faith cannot express themselves in 
rational language; therefore, they resort to symbols, and often 
geometrical figures. The metaphysical Trio is based on three 
primary elements: a circle, a triangle, and a square (as they 
are depicted overlapping each other on the famous Zen 
painting called The Universe by Sengai Gibon, the 18th-century 
Japanese monk). The circle is the most perfect form, represent- 
ing the oneness of all things in their source. In India, the trian- 
gle is called “Mother” or “the womb,” for it channels transcen- 
dent powers of the unity of the circle into the manifest realm 
of the square. Describing how the divine proliferates the 
universe by giving form to the “self-idea,”’ Ramakrishna de- 
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clared: “The universe is nothing but the divine uttering his 
own name to himself.” 4° The word is a materialization of the 
thought, not dissimilar to the word that became flesh in the 
Christian version (“In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God” (John 1:1). 
Moving from the formative triangle (a spiritual principle 
pregnant with the Word) to the square representing material- 
ization, the creation settles on the ground of terra nostra. 
Acting upon the square indicates moral and ethical behavior; 
however, in metaphysics, the square has a somewhat similar 
significance as a cross, implying that the way of material life 
and the way of the cross are not separated. In the composition 
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of Trio, the accent is made on the egg-spheroid, the real 
object, while the other two are fictitious, for all primary 
symbols fit into the circle because all come from the matrix 
of the oneness of all things, the alpha and omega of the uni- 
versal design. 

Behind the illusion posturing as reality, there is the 
hermetic mystery of transformation, which manifests as 
self-transformation on a personal level. There is a division 
between the physical world and the inner psychological 
reality, which in the process of this transformation might 
converge, making one see weird things. This symbiotic rela- 
tionship might be mutually beneficial but dangerously 
strange, and we ourselves are not so sanguine about it. Still, 
there might be some transpersonal truth in it or, at least, what 
we believe is truth. 

All modes of spatial existence converge in the human 
mind that can be explained from the theological, philosophi- 
cal, and even microbiological point of view. All our sense 
organs respond to the geometrical differences on the molecu- 
lar level, distinguishing between their diverse molecular con- 
struction. That comparability allows for a broad margin of 
visual interpretation, which we exploited in Organic Cube. 
Its drawing is shared between the half-spheroid of the broken 
egg (metaphorically, an eggshell of the universe) and the 
forehead, that is between what is outside the mind and what 
is inside it. This sharing signifies a certain level of shared 
awareness, nonverbal in character. We have no sense of what 
we are entitled to know, or even need to know, which some- 
times feels weird, as if something keeps an eye on our minds, 
waiting to strike down whatever we think about. It is possible 
that by cultivating the intuitive aspect of mind, we can find 
ourselves lifted to the sphere of nimble ideas, inviting the 
forces of the universal order to penetrate our thinking 
process. When highly developed, the human senses can 
resonate with the world in its pristine form — the cosmic egg- 
matrix “in an eggshell.” In some continuity of the spirit 
relying on imagination and subordination of the self, one 
might be able to absorb into that self what has gone on 
before, beyond, and will come after one’s existence. We 
cannot say it with total confidence, but that’s how the imagi- 
nation goes, and not just ours. The “storehouse-conscious- 
ness” (alaya-vijnana in Yogachara school of Mahayana) or 
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the supra-individual mind contains the seeds of all possible 
forms. Perhaps that’s why the spontaneous balance with the 
universe can be maintained in mind through its looking down 
to the world of forms while at the same time looking up to the 
realm of the formless. That explains why the nucleus of our 
Organic Cube divides itself into above and below, objective 
and subjective. 

As to why we chose the form of the cube, it symbolizes 
the earth element and finite existence in occult expression. 
The lower part of the cube drawn on the convex forehead 
repeats its (human) curve, while the upper part of the cube 
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inside the eggshell is concave, thus symbolizing a segment of 
the universal continuum, a part of its endless curvature. We 
do not want to wrap up and label the sky; we merely employ 
visual metaphors. Converted into mathematical symbols, 
they will take drastically different expressions: a concave 
downwards function is considered negative of a convex 
upwards function. And looking at Organic Cube from the 
psychological perspective, we get yet another picture, now 
pertaining to the cognitive function, pretty labyrinthine. The 
mind is engaged in the contemplation of the finite, intrinsi- 
cally assimilated into the infinite, expressing itself in the 
finite forms, thus facilitating mutual recognition. However, 
bearing in mind that abstract concepts of realities are veiled 
by material appearances, we strictly visually treated this one 
without any claim to exact sciences, psychological assess- 
ment, or philosophical statement. 

Art reflects the weird fluidity of all things (in maya) in 
its free, arty way; hence, there is nothing strange about 
“squeezing” the cube inside the egg or blending different 
forms and notions. The Cube in the Form of a Tetrahedron 
can illustrate this option. The deceptive work questions the 


R.G., The Cube in the Form of a Tetrahe- 
dron, 1974, cardboard, fabric, paper, 8 cm> 
collection of the Centre Pompidou, Paris 
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notion of human perception, as it doubts man’s closed-circuit 
ability to monitor life in its true essence. Besides, it is always 
safer to be conscious of the capacity of the mind for self- 
deception. Tapping on the same issue, Red Ball, in the form 
of a cube, also does not look like a red ball. The circle on 
which the sphere is based was accepted as an esoteric symbol 
of illumination, meaning that when enlightened, one begins 
to think outside the square, hence outside the cube. 

And why was the cube featured in so many of our works? 
There are many reasons for that aside from its perfect geo- 
metrical form referred to in many mythologies and religions, 
through which it has taken roots deep in the subconscious. It 


R.G., Red Ball, 1974, card- 
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Imagine that white 

cube as a red ball. 
Have you? 

Now, turn it over! 


Imagine that red 
ball as a white 
cube. Have you? 
Now, turn it over! 
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was called petra genetrix (generic or fecund rock, Gr.), for in 
the cosmological myth of the Roman Mithraic Mysteries, god 
Mithra was born from the rock in the cube form. The solid 
cube on which the pharaoh sits in many wall-reliefs of 
Ancient Egypt indicates his complete mastery of the earthly 
nature. In that sense, the cube could be associated with the 
philosophers’ stone marked by relevance, validity, and com- 
pleteness. It was said that the stone that can fit in the wall 
must not be abandoned on the road, for man’s creative 
powers have a potential for uniting his mind with the univer- 
sal mind. Mental boxes are formed in the mind before formal 
thoughts identify them. This connection is favorable and 
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advantageous when the mind is conducive to its alignment to 
its source, but in its default state, the mind lacks this align- 
ment, dissipated in fragmentations, for it tends to be preoccu- 
pied with the segmented perception of reality. Perhaps human 
consciousness has to come full circle in its grueling initiation 
into matter to find the philosophers’ stone or egg, which 
phantoms infected many minds searching for their meaning. 
The alchemical laboratories were, by nature, psycho- 
logical darkrooms, which work was symbolically associated 
with chemical procedures, ambiguous in their intent and 
description. So it is in our Mini Lab, also questionable by na- 
ture. The transparent flasks and retorts endowed with pointilis- 
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tic weightlessness and silvery qualities lack the reality of 
those found in a research lab. The ripened egg (of the 
albedo), seen inside the translucent conical flask, is in the 
care of the experimentalist working with an air of tranquil, 
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confident certainty. Just as nature carries out its operations 
gradually at its “fingertips,” all alchemical “maneuverings” 
also precede gradually and palpabilis, when all may be 
touched and felt. Psychological in nature and scope, the 
experiments add up to a greater whole -— the process of trans- 
formation, pari passu with careful monitoring and the semi- 
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scientific investigation of the whole process. 

Alchemists projected their transformative substance on 
the philosophic egg (or stone, if you wish), which was 
supposed to go through the four-stage process to achieve per- 
fection. In the cryptic pictorial world of their royal art, the 
imagination played the role of a magnet that drew everything 
external within the internal while gradually reshaping the 
psyche of the so-called “test subject.” In this metamorphic 
process — the gentle “distillation” of the content of soul, 
mind, and body — the imaginative function is the most impor- 
tant instrument. The alchemist is an artist who transforms 
himself through his creation, combining the sacred and 
profane within his psyche. Entirely natural in origin, their art 
comes when it comes. Its emotional palette contains all 
possible colors from turbulent to placid shades of meaning. 
For the artist, art and life merge, meaning that the artist is not 
separated from this alchemical procedure in which his psyche 
associated with the philosophers’ egg or stone gradually 
restores itself to its organic undivided unity. The noble art of 
alchemy is an alchemy of mind and can be equally called 
“mystical science” and “science of mysticism.” However, if 
all things are to be brought into proportion, we have to leave 
the last words to the alchemists themselves: “Wherever we 
have written something in code and in pictures we have con- 
cealed the truth. Wherever we have spoken openly we have 
(actually) said nothing.” 4! 
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4; THE EMBRYO 


Throughout the life cycle, many people have their own psy- 
chological eggshell to crack, one way or another, and the pain 
of breaking it is unavoidable. If one is to have a fulfilled inner 
life, should one seek it, all corresponding challenges will be 
amplified. We are born with pain into the physical world — 
think only how the newborn feels! Our psychological libera- 
tion from the social placenta enwrapping us also requires a 
great effort. The peculiar confusion of being synchronously 
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spiritual and human when channeling transpersonal forces 
into the mundane presents another challenge. But the new 
potentials and capabilities make reverting to the comfort of 
the prenatal security neither necessary nor desirable, if not 
altogether possible. 

The social and psychological placenta predisposes people 
to live with an excessive level of stress while also protecting 
them not only from various dangers but also from the very 
desire for freedom. In the early stages of development, while 
the ego has not yet adequately formed and does not obey the 
consciousness (it is not even aware of it), one has a primitive 
idea of freedom. A savage with rudimentary human reason 
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wants to be free like a wild animal, which, in turn, causes 
many conflicts in life, his and others. Only after liberation 
from the illusory tangle of the sensual and_ physical 
“seducing” of the mind from its receptive state, one might be 
ready fora challenge of the spiritual birth from the “belly” of 
maya. To describe, much less visualize such a complex 
process is almost impossible; one can approach it only meta- 
phorically. Perhaps, that is why we turned intuitively to the 
cultural, truly iconic symbol of the egg, a compact container 
of a dormant new life in its unhatched potential. 

Art that is midway between images and ideas always 
tries to cross-fertilize them, which might be evident from the 
flat half-spheroid titled The Egg. It contains a hair nest with 
the egg as the potential for yet another egg and another, and 
so forth ad infinitum. The concept of ovum in ovo, the egg 
inside the egg, is adapted here to the archetypal mode, yet in 
the finite sculptural form. The illusion of the volume of The 
Egg, belonging to the series Flat Solids, is achieved by its 
cutout form and subtle cross-hatching in pencil. Its photo- 
graphic part is of a laconic kind, just half a face with the 
hair-nest that is watched carefully. It seems that if the eyes are 
taken off the egg, it might disappear, so they stare up at the 
egg intensely as if trying to give it the heat of “self-incuba- 
tion.” Switching this somewhat paradoxical image from its 
“optical” look to its mystical content, we can stir up the imag- 
ination and perhaps get a real egg from a thought up chicken. 
A pretty real illusion, after all. 

Whether it is creating a work of art or the act itself is an 
art creation, this self-fertilizing process is, in some way, alive 
and biotic. For it is unconditionally supervised by the spiri- 
tual aspects of nature, which can create not only through the 
artist but itself become the artist. In that somewhat supernatu- 
ral symbiosis, one’s exterior self instructs one’s interior self 
and vice versa. However vague it might sound, this is nothing 
but a psychological event by which one becomes unified 
within and without, something like being in and out at the 
same time. That must not be taken as if we are trying to 
squeeze a hen into an egg or see ourselves in a much younger 
version in regression, right up to the fetus within the egg. 
Even this may be understandable and seen like one of life’s 
many ironies expressed in metaphors. Finding the balance 
between what is best done in youth and appreciated in age 
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does not require regressing to the early stages of brain devel- 
opment. The point is that the exterior and interior impulsions 
of an aspiring mind function as weight and counterweight; 





The Egg © 1992-4, photo, metal, 
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one or the other by itself could have thrown the mind off 
balance. “Plagiarized” from real life, if such a thing is 
possible, the anthropomorphic egg, the piece of delicate 
workmanship of nature, is shown as a personification of the 
power of generation and regeneration. 
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The metaphor of the self-fertilizing egg from which the 
self is to be reborn replicates many egg-shaped forms all 
around us, near and far. Our globe has an oviform shape, and 
the psychic envelope of a man has an egg-shaped elliptic 
form, the same as a human head. Perhaps our head has a 
somewhat ethereal relation to the epic universal egg with its 
upper volt for the free sky and the lower volt for the bound 
earth. That correspondence might be even evident in the 
human face, which the eyes can divide into two parts. At 
least, the physiognomy of Marcel Duchamp was described in 
this spirit: “The upper part of his face was alive, the lower 
lifeless... he had [the] objectivity of a guru... yet with this 
understanding went acertain deadness.” 42 We can move such 
a correspondence further to the cerebral zone if we imagine 
the cosmological egg in the horizontal position. Its division 
into two halves for sky/spirit and earth/matter seems to be 
reflected in the right and left hemispheres of our brain. 





The Thalamus 


But the closest esoteric association to the cosmic egg was 
ascribed to the thalamus, a tiny oval organ within the brain, 
which contemporary physicians describe as an “egg.” 
According to anatomical atlases, it locates just above the 
brain stem between the cerebral cortex and the midbrain. It 
has extensive nerve connections relaying motor and sensory 
signals to the cerebral cortex. In the ancient language of 
kundalini, it is the egg that lies in the nest (of the skull) at the 
top of the tree (the spine). In the foregone mytho-religious 
practices, the thalamic center in the brain was identified with 
the cosmic egg, and its function within the human organism 
was synonymous with the core-center of the earth and the 
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ecliptic center of the universe, sometimes even the center of 
creation itself. Supposedly, this center was aligned with the 
polar axis and ancient Egyptian Djed, the spiritual axis align- 
ing heaven and earth. Both Djed pillar and kundalini are sup- 
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posed to conceal a channel of our stellar connection reflect- 
edin the double helix of DNA, the basis of all life forms on 
earth, from humans to viruses. 

The archaic consciousness is embryonic. A return to the 
so-called embryonic state reflects the desire once more to be- 
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gin a pure life, not contaminated by the effect of matter and 
time. In Atharva Veda (XIII, 56), this embryonic mode is 
called “hiranyagarba”’ (the golden embryo). The second birth 
—an archetypal model of enabling the mind to function above 
the human plane — begins an entirely different mode of exis- 
tence, life en theos, with the God within. The Roman histo- 
rian Tacitus explained this “en theos” in terms of rebirth 
and regeneration, using examples of the Phoenix that infuses 
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its nest with the new germ of life while burning down. And 
the egg containing its dead predecessors receives the latent 
memory of all its former selves, traces of which are being 
carried over into the next life. In this egg, a future fetus is 
dreaming archetypal dreams. 





Fire Well © 1995, photos, 
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At the intersection of dreams and reality, however differ- 
ent they are, there is also a kind of reality, albeit an astral one. 
Its surface layer contains a “well” of external memory from 
which casual interpretations of dreams are drawn. On a deeper 
level, where the embryo of the mentally complex conscious- 
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ness is formed, there is a bottomless pit of subconscious 
memory spiraling out dreams of an archetypal content. There 
is some other life beneath the one we have, like an under- 
ground river or something. Switching from the observable 
reality to the ostensible astral plane is like switching thinking 
from one speed to another. And yet they co-exist side by side 
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in our minds. In the infinite chain of existence from the past 
to the present, our souls are among the most necessary links. 
They are flying to bloom up into the world again and again. 
Each life is a kind of assignment. To find the roots and place 
that could be called true home, the seeker endures this won- 
dering. Sooner or later, with enough experience, one can 
get to a situation when life’s variations will seem pitifylly 
limited. 
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According to one of the versions of Pandora’s myth, 
the first woman sent by the gods to people came with the 
box (or jar) full not of evils but of winged souls desiring to 
escape and be free. They drove into their destinies blithely. 
With a peculiar vertigo that comes from realizing what they 
were really capable of, they were blowing around like but- 
terflies that were sooner or later to be trapped into dark 
corners of material life, often backing themselves into it 
unwittingly. We are souls before we are born. But with the 
carnal condition of the spirit in the Kali-Yuga, prophesied 
by the ancient Sanskrit sources, the possibilities for the 
spiritualization of souls are minimal due to the radical decline 
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of dharma. Though minimal does not mean impossible, in 
most cases, the options are very limited. Ergo, some such 
butterflying psyches enjoy superficially productive lives 
and, in the end, are mounted with pins like museum 
species, some were killed just for fun, while others gravi- 
tated down and became jammed in gross matter. All are 
exposed to the physical (and psychic) gravitational pull 
caused by the curvature of space-time, and we are not sure 
if that is something to be thankful for. 

Taking the egg for a protective device, as it is so uni- 
versally adopted, we can look at it as a biological phenom- 
enon, the miracle within the egg itself, where everything 
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necessary for forming and nourishing the incipient chick 
lies ready and purposely arranged. This survival kit may be 
hypothetically applied to the psychological embryo of 
homo sapiens. Infused with power to go beyond one’s 
personal self, the aspiring mind surrenders to the transcen- 
dent impulse that cannot be willed but only invited. It is not 
that one is running from something, but is instead being led 
somewhere, unconsciously doing everything that the spiri- 
tual force is demanding, and the force, therefore, is not 
demanding anything anymore. This supreme ability comes 
not from the nature storehouse, yet this cannot be achieved 
without nature, but such nature that, in alchemical phrasing, 
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must be “poured down from heaven into nature.” 

In ancient Egyptian mysteries, individuality was seen as 
a “whole egg,” while the aphorism “all truth is in the egg,” if 
decoded, symbolized the spiritual rebirth process of a recep- 
tive metamorphosing man — in Egyptian terms, the son of the 
Sun. He was supposed to resurrect from the golden yolk, 
which was “imprisoned” in astral egg white and further 
encased in the material eggshell. The contrast between the 
soft interior and the hard exterior showed the difference 
between the protective layers. The eggshell corresponded to 
the body of a man at the material level, the fluidic white mass 
represented his psychomental ability interfering with the as- 
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tral plane, while the golden yolk was associated with his 
soul having the divine vitality of spirit. 

There is a second angle to all of that, should we apply 
the ancient concept to today’s turbulent world. If the body 
is a hardware shell one lives in, then the mind is yet an- 
other software shell, in which case, who is “I” when “un- 


shelled’? 
NO V BODY 


With all the capacity for arousing expectations, it is the 
“unshelled” individual that will be gentle and refined — a 
breath of fresh air — but psychophysically unprotected and 
defenseless in the harsh world, where such a person might 
turn into a helpless lamb unwittingly heading to slaughter. 
We assume it will be understood as a figure of speech, as 
well as all of our images are, though, in their visual way. 
Some ideas remain unresolved and are left hovering and 
rotating in the mind. When this “I” looks at “myself” like a 
whole other person, what could this “reborn-in-mind” 
person be thinking of ? Applying this to creative people, we 
might get a similar picture. They have to be pushed out of 
their artistic “womb” in order to see how their “I” looking 
at “itself” — a transformation propelled by their own 
frenzied force that takes them from their inner world into 
the outer world before returning safely to their inner state. 
In the image Retina, the outlined profile curls up within the 
egg hanging in the air so that one face can study the other 
closely enough. Some people like the idea of being a 
stranger in a strange world, rendering himself as extra- 
human, having no idea where they had materialized from. 
Let us check out how that “super biological” phenomenon 
relates to the embryonic germination metaphorized in the 
ancient mysteries. 

An egg floating above a mummy, featured in many 
papyruses, allegorized the promise of a second birth for the 
“Osirified” dead. That notion included both the physically 
dead and those who were alive but were psychologically 
inert yet retained the potential for spiritual awakening. 
There is no way to trace the history of an Egyptian mummy 
from the egg floating above it; however, we let this possi- 
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bility hang in the air like a fog veiling the mystery of this egg. 
The coffer of Osiris, representing both physical confinement 
and psychological constraint, had its underlying goal of 


freedom: it was the egg of divine resurrection, an animating 
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spiritual base of life, or, more specifically, a matrix of genesis 
in evolutional potentiality and totality of life. Parenthetically, 
these egg-matrix qualities are functional even at the philo- 
sophical level, for one can develop the reasoning starting and 
finishing with the egg. Inert in his pupal stage, Osiris repre- 
sented a divine embryo in the golden egg, known in the 
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Sanskrit as a Hiranyagarba or golden womb. The symbolic 
external mummifying process protected the inner regenera- 
tive progress. All ceremonies were allegorical, strangely imi- 
tating the actual interment. Like white burial garments, strips 
of linen were used to swath the “mummy” alive to hide the 
embryonic metamorphic process during the initiation 
securely veiled from the profane world. Hence, it is not acci- 
dental that in many images of this series, the egg is veiled. 

Evolving within the symbolic egg, as if being buried in 
the embryonic position, Osiris fed on the content of his egg, 
devouring the matrix that sustained him. The protective lay- 
ers of egg white, eggshell, and even their aura served as sacri- 
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ficial offerings, meaning that the soul’s magnetic essence 
absorbed them and raised by extracting itself from itself. 
Even though many ancient symbols of mystical transition are 
buried in darkness, the embryonic germ within the cocoon 
enveloping the soul can be tentatively pictured like a pilot 
light or a drop of fire falling from above and burning continu- 
ally inside the egg yolk —the “sun point” (punctus Solis). We 
have to mention here that for the ancient Egyptians, who had 
built gloriously in the arts, religious rites, and metaphysics, 
the real title of The Book of the Dead was The Book of 
Emerging Forth into the Light. In their mythology closely 
linked to the heliacal rising of Orion and Sirius, “pregnancy” 
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of the seemingly dead Osiris resolved in the birth of Har- 
pocrates, the infant Horus, who was often featured seated 


within the divine egg fully protected. With maturity and 
understanding, Osiris-Horus proclaimed that he was born 
from himself solely by the heat of his libido. These mysteries 
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took place way back in prehistory, while their meaning might 
represent the genetic fate of the better part of humanity, its 
built-in-possibility, for there is indwelling divine potential in 
human beings. In simple words, when your brain changes, 
you become another. The winged flying discs carved over 
many Egyptian reliefs symbolizes the divine power hovering 
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over the human souls, thus promising them their divine 
potential, expressed by the metaphor of the transhumanized 
embryo within the golden egg. 

The influence of the religion of the ancient Egyptians on 
the Christian hermetic symbolism was repeatedly pointed out 
by E. A. Wallis Burge, long curator of Egyptian antiquities at 
the British Museum, and G.R.S. Mead, an outstanding mythol- 
ogist. Based on the inscriptions on the tomb of the kings of 
ancient Thebes, Osiris appears as a self-creative male-female 
power coming into the birth of himself. Some samples inevi- 
tably rise in mind and show a certain similarity to the prin- 
ciple of fecundity inherent to the philosophic egg. Mead 
writes, “If we strive to transmute our lower desires into the 
Divine Love and Will, then we give birth to a Divine Child... 
This is the ‘second birth’ or regeneration, or birth from 
above, the spiritual creation spoken of by the Christ in the 
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Gospel.” “ The upgrading of the conscious level to the point 
of “self-becoming,” otherwise described as a creation of a 
new mystical entity for the soul, was translated into the termi- 
nology of regular life as the birth of a child. 

The old Egyptian symbols reappeared in the alchemical 
context, picturing the birth of a macrocosmic child in the yolk. 
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In fact, spiritual rebirth in the alchemical royal art was always 
a cornerstone idea. The cubic philosophers’ stone floating in 
the alchemical sky pictured in their manuscripts is similar to 
the egg floating above the mummy in the Egyptian papy- 
ruses. Metaphorically, that heavenly stone could have been 
birthed and grown in the alchemist himself, gradually devel- 
oping into the “ovum” and advancing to the fertilized stage. 
The alchemical golden son of the Sun or homunculus, in their 
nomenclature, is born from the philosophic egg. The homun- 
culus is a winged imago that develops in the chemical vessel 
called “athanor” (derived from Greek a-thanatos or non- 
death). 

In Faust, Part Two, the homunculus, created in vitro, 
embodies the quest of a pure spirit to descend to natural life, 
while Faust’s quest is just the opposite: not to depend on his 
mortal body and become a pure spirit. Nowadays, the homun- 
culus is interpreted as a first test-tube baby or a created artifi- 
cial intelligence superior to natural intelligence, which is not 
surprising, given the fact that the powers that be are close to 
figuring out how to implant computer chips into everyone’s 
brains. It seems like watching a sped-up movie showing mass 
evolution in reverse where people become like animals again, 
trained and fully controlled by artificial intelligence. Howev- 
er, Goethe’s homunculus is a product of the alchemical imag- 
ination. Declaring his intent to wander through the world “to 
find the dot to put upon the i,” he flies off into the night or, to 
be more precise, the classical Walpurgis Night. The homun- 
culus, Faust, and Mephistopheles are three aspects of Faust’s 
personality, periodically allying and splitting up, while, in a 
deeper sense, corresponding to the hermetical trio of spirit, 
soul, and body. 

In the words of Aldous Huxley, also somewhat inter- 
ested in alternative chemistry, “A man has need to keep pure 
and unalloyed his core of gold, that little center of perfection 
with which all are born... [Man] needs the golden perfection 
of pure love and pure knowledge to withstand [the world].” 
However, the gold of the egg is edible and perishable; thus, 
Huxley warns of situations where failure is imminent: “One 
can make everything dull, an inverted alchemist, turning gold 
into lead.” *4 This kind of “miscarriage” can be pictured as 
one of those sci-fi mysteries about an “unidentified” object 
flying above the mummy. Imagine the scene expressive in the 
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sense of accelerating displacement: the alchemist is con- 
nected to the floating egg by a silver cord that suddenly 
snaps, and the egg begins drifting off. He watches it drifting 
above the tree tops and into the cloudless blue sky, growing 
smaller and smaller until itis a mere white speck disappear- 
ing into an abyss of darkness. The screen goes off. 

In alchemical symbolism, the philosopher egg contains 
four elements, while the punctum solis, the egg yolk, repre- 
sents the quintessence emerging after the many-fold opera- 
tions that make up the work. To trace the origin of this idea, 
we have to digress in the splendor of Ancient Greek mythol- 
ogy. The egg of Leda, as described by Pausanias, was consid- 
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ered a symbol of the genesis of the four elements. The myth 
in a nutshell: Queen Leda is raped by Zeus in the guise of a 
swan, then, in the same night, lays with her husband, king 
Tyndareus, which results in two eggs, from which hatch 
Helen of Troy and Clytemnestra and the immortal and mortal 
twins Pollux and Castor (also known as the Dioscuri). In 
another version, the divine Helen and Pollux are born in the 
egg fertilized by Zeus, while Clytemnestra and Castor are 
born of King Tyndareus. Let us look at how this mythological 
concept was refracted in the alchemical royal arts. 

The philosophical egg enclosing the twin psychic fetus- 
es, flimsy and fragile like flowers, assists their ripening into 
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a single homunculus by providing an environment conducive 
to spiritualization and sublimation of matter. They make a 
kind of universe, a two-occupant universe reverting them 
back to the comfort of prenatal security. The heat of self-incu- 
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bation, like in a “womb” with the primal energy (or in 
athanor, the retort of immortality), facilitates self-fertiliza- 
tion of the egg from which they will be reborn as two parts of 
the same breathing organism. The vital point in this alchemi- 
cal operation is that the philosophic egg, by its very nature, is 
androgynous, and the homunculus hatching in it, in the state 
of fusion of the dual forces, is also androgynous. In the image 
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Egg Betwixt, we expressed the mental fusion as if it is a spark 
of static electricity leaping between two people that are close 
to each other. The proportions between the faces are shifted, 
but the symmetry is retained, for the composition is focused 
on the egg representing the fertile, creative element of this 
fusion. 

The sun and the moon are also associated with the 
heavenly gold and silver eggs, respectively, combining the 
solar impulse of an embryo and the selenic deepness of white 
placentas. The harmony within the psyche can be achieved 
only when “the sun of thought” and “the moon of feeling” are 
equally developed. The intricate conjunction of the sun and 
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the moon inside the womb of anima mundi is explained by 
the alchemical dictum: “The wisdom of the father lies in the 
lap of the mother... and to create nature through art (arte 
natura) is to create the homunculus with supernatural 
androgynous qualities of hermaphrodite.” 4° In that process, 
the natural order of things is reversed, or rather mixed-up. 
One can be the son/daughter of his/her own father/mother, 
the surreal aspect of which is well adjusted to alchemical 
theories and methods. The reality is in the mix. The distilled 
magic, unfixed genders, and psychedelic mysteries with their 
shifting geography seem unreal, while time is indefinable, a 
way of turning back and forth the clock. That reminds us of 
the age-old paradox of One in the Other, which the medieval 
mystic poet Angelus Silesius versed in the familiar symbols: 


“The hen is in the egg; the egg is in the hen; 
Two are in one and yet one is in two again.” 46 


In the folk annals and not only, the same metamorphosis 
was equated with the changing of the caterpillar into the 
pupa, and in its turn, mysteriously transforming into the but- 
terfly. The imago of the scarab beetle served the same 
purpose in the land of the pharaohs. In the final analysis, 
nothing is new under the golden sun and the silver moon. The 
egg’s anatomy remains the same. Yet each new phase of the 
timeline seeks a fresh garment for the ideas that have been 
animating human consciousness at all times, protecting it 
from the domination of sensual desires. Of whatever range 
and type they might be, physical desires are from the 
caterpillar’s universe. 

From a historical perspective, the egg was often served 
as a euphemism for the human psychic embryo, an ovum 
humanum. The new personality is gradually revealed as in 
the printing process in photography when the image comes 
forth as if observing the birth of a baby floating in the waters 
of the (al)chemicals. In the philosophical interpretation, the 
embryo — the germ of the consciousness or the logos — 
develops within the “egg” when the reproductive cell is fertil- 
ized by the alloy of spirit, love, and wisdom, not of personal 
achievement, and even less learning. In Walt Whitman’s 
words, “Wisdom cannot be passed from one having it to 
another not having it” (Leaves of Grass). The innocent eager- 
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ness of the soul makes it impregnable with it, thus creating a 
unique blend of innocence and knowledge. Somewhere in the 
subconscious remnants of childhood left inside us, there is 
something that evokes this childlike quality of the soul while 
giving it tender grace. This blend of innocence and wisdom 
was praised as life-giving, a child-rearing, renewing, and 
making perfect, which has nothing to do with the sinking back 
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into childhood. The soul is chaste as an infant in whom the 
outer and inner are homogeneous. Again, Angelus Silesius 
presented it rather vividly in one of his metaphoric stanzas: 


“For those who cannot be as children, you must know 
That gate is all too small through which God's children go.”47 


The vessel of revival, if one is to walk in newness of life, 
has to be clean of contaminations and be ready to receive the 
incorruptible substance firmly ground in noble virtues; in 
other words, it is necessary “to drive merchants from the 
temple” of the consciousness. Therefore, the mind, the vessel 
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of reception, is committed to a sort of preparatory cleansing, 
which is a prerequisite of any genuine learning. The mind 
clogged with a patchwork of opinions is not easily refillable. 
Just like any container before it is refilled, it has to be 
emptied first. This is a period reserved for preliminary expan- 
sion of mental capacity, flexibility of understanding, and 
more important — developing of skill for factual discrimina- 
tion. “What is the virginity of the mind? - contemplates St. 
Augustine — entire faith, firm hope, sincere charity.” 48 (As to 
the art of today, “virginity of the mind” seems to suggest 
another figure of speech “immaculate conceptual art”). 
Finding some kind of immunity from social life, one now be- 
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gins to feel how unmistakable independence is taking hold 
while bringing a self-containment that hadn’t been there 
before. In other words, achieving a clear, unpretentious, and 
subtle state of mind was compared to a spiritual embryo 
ready to be born as a child. 
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By letting ordinary “speechless” things be expropriated 
by extraordinary metaphors, visual arts can allude to the 
essence, co-operating with the conscious, unconscious, and 
subconscious strata. Hence, the egg’s symbol, with all its 
renewable growth, transiting from allusion to allusion, must 
be understood allegorically. The egg and the white cocoon 
enveloping the soul with a pure radiating whiteness are mere 
metaphors for mental birth; as such, they exist only in mind 
as the phantoms of imagination in which everything is 
possible. Created from the same fabric as our dreams, spun 
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out of clear air, they are mere agents of transmutation, which 
must not be contorted into something dangerous and literal. 
We are transient in reality like we are in the dream world, and 
while there is nothing that is completely either/or, art is one 
of the means that can bridge these worlds. 
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As to the image of the egg, it belongs to both of these 
worlds. It is white and as bold as a newborn babe (or perhaps 
vice versa: a baby is as bold as an egg). “Wrapped” in a white 
garment with the soft plasmatic lining and brittle cover, it 
seems to imitate the lightness and architectonic structure of 
the mother shell. The outline of the egg’s bold ovoid repli- 
cates the oval of zero, which adds an additional mystery to 
both these symbols. The nothingness of zero is synonymous 
to the void, which emptiness might be welling up (and down) 
like the immense reaches of space. The suspension that one 
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might feel in time and space, that no-where-ness of being 
stuck in the void, is symptomatic of the transitional period. 
The philosophic egg is not empty, but it does not contain a 
tangible medium of life, save only in the mystical sense. And 
yet it is precisely that creative “emptiness” that envelops the 
magical new dawning, while the “nonexistent” egg may dis- 
appear at any moment as if spirited away by an invisible 
hand. The inner silence precedes enlightenment, while the 
mind crossing the tenuous bridge between being and non- 
being develops flexibility and understanding from all sides, 
visible and invisible. 
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After a kind of spiritual filtration and rectifying process, 
the receptive state for knowledge must be ensured by 
some sort of “incubation,” preventing possible contamination 
from the outside world. In such a sensitive well-attuned state, 
one can easily be hampered not only by deceptive and 
depressive invasions of a personal kind but also by irretriev- 
ably senseless circulations of mediocre thoughts and equally 
futile facts, remnants from a “vanity of vanities.” Words will 
not do good to the secret meaning of this internalized state 
endangered by illusions and disillusions chasing each other; 
therefore, finding peace and quiet in the noisy world, both 
external and personal, would be quite helpful. The most diffi- 
cult is to endure the isolation itself, which paralyzes the basic 
human nature accustomed to feeding on social interactions. 
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There cannot be any development if the “life” of the 
soul is spent at the level of one’s superficial personality; 
however, certain errors and failures might be unavoidable at 
all levels. Sometimes it is even better to show an Achilles’ 
heel, which would be safer, for people will be more tolerant 
of an idealist for not trying to be perfect. Much idealism and 
little materialism irritate people and provoke irony. You for- 
give people for who they are, and they might respond in kind. 
The egg or spirituale mbryo contains all its “dead” predeces- 
sors, taken as a metaphor for the subconscious memories for 
all previous selves and their lives. When some of these mem- 
ories are revitalized and intensified too much, they can be 
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harmful to the current process. To feel like an overextended 
missionary obsessed with your and everybody else's salvation 
or become a fanatic of any other religion can also hinder or 
even suspend the entire development. The spiritual embryo 
may turn backward in its egg and become stuck during the 
delivery, to use a midwife’s terms. It all depends on the extent 
of the openness of the consciousness or, in less advanced 
cases, of allowing yourself to set your imagination free. 

The science of equilibrium is the key to occult sciences 
because the “unbalanced forces perish in the void,” as it is 
warned at the beginning of the Zohar, one of the primary 
texts of Kabbalah. The idea of balancing takes an integral part 
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in our artwork, thus in the image Magic Touch, the egg is 
standing on a thread stretched between fingers. Many of our 
other photographs feature the eggs balancing on the tips of 
the sticks or on the threads, like on a high-wire act. These 
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eggs never fall but always in danger of falling. We minimize 
the casualty with the help of art and imagination, as evi- 
denced by little magic tricks in the images Balancing the 
Yolk, Cradle, Slow Heating, and many others. However, they 
allude to serious things that are kept secret. The whole 
process of spiritual regeneration is strange, perhaps extraor- 
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dinary in terms of ordinary ways of thinking; it happens as if 
it does not happen, it is very much a delicate matter, hence 
maintaining it safely throughout this process would be equiv- 
alent to that of walking on eggshells. If the egg is cracked (in 
a kind of nuclear explosion) before the true individuality is 
formed, a “stillbirth”? can occur. There may be another 
outcome for the intellectual rebel endowed with hyper 
dynamism: the release of his fierce energy might be of a 
suicidal nature. 

Art allows us to say what we may not know factually, 
which may seem strange and impossible, say, like a mighty 
talking egg, a very considerable object in Lewis Carroll’s 
fantasy. Humpty Dumpty, a free-spirited entity, finds Alice’s 
remark that he is “exactly like an egg” “very provoking,” 
which she tries to clarify, saying that he looks like an egg, not 
that he is one. “My name means the shape I am... When | use 
a word, it means just what I choose it to mean — neither more 
nor less.” The same may be said about poetry or art, “neither 
more nor less.” We do not want to overinvest in phantasms or 
miracles, but have great respect for the epics of the Hindus in 
which one can get some very real eggs from their parabolic 
illusions. In their mythology rich with paradoxes, there is 
nothing peculiar about people being born out of eggs or 
laying them. Here’s an example: when a man complained that 
his brother thinks himself to be a chicken that can lay eggs, 
his neighbor suggested to put him in the loony bin, to which 
the complainer replied, “But, we need the eggs.” In Chinese 
Daoist mythology, the first Chinese man Pan Gu was born 
from the egg. Endowed with practicality, social usefulness, 
and longevity, he opened up heaven and earth, became an 
expert in rice farming, and lived 18,000 years. Apropos of 
which, biblical Adam lived only 930 years, and the recorded, 
proven maximum human age is 122 years old — not in the 
promised land, but in France. The referenced tales test the 
view of the eggs and their symbolism from angles other than 
our own. Perhaps they are a tad ironic, coming from literary 
and mythological sources, but not contradictory to our views. 
Besides, we have no intention to transform little chicken eggs 
into large and classic ideas, yet we believe that cracking into 
the meaning of the philosophic egg may also mean breaking 


out of it. 
In Buddhism, spiritual birth is associated with the 
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appearance of the chick by breaking the eggshell. The 
Buddha said that he has broken the cosmic egg with its shell 
of ignorance and “flight the flight of the soul.” Each one has 
one’s own eggshell that has to be broken in the end. Passing 
the full cycle of life (or lives in their nonlinear reincarna- 
tions), one naturally comes to the idea of the spiritual opening 
or rebirth, something like diving headfirst into an ultra-physi- 
cal realm of self-revealing intuition. 

In Christian symbolism and iconography, this process is 
expressed somewhat differently. “Renewal befalls all crea- 
tures under God, but God undergoes no renewal, having only 
eternity,” expounded Meister Eckhart St. Paul’s promise, “You 
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shall be renewed in the spirit.’ 4? Subject to some higher 
authorities, the soul resides in an obscure place of one’s heart 
and suddenly steps out, perhaps metaphorically not unlike to 
The Resurrection on Piero della Francesca’s fresco in Sanse- 
polcro, depicting the triumphant Christ arising from the tomb 
holding the banner with a cross emblazoned on it, while the 
Roman soldiers ordered to guard Him are all asleep. Or in a 
more modest version, the old soul, the old self rises, or rather 
is raised, like Lazarus in the perfect, dreamlike inevitability 
of it, shown in the paintings by Caravaggio, Rembrandt, 
Vincent van Gogh, and many Russian icons. 

From the psychological point of view, the internal process 
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of pregnancy with ideas ripens gradually until the changes 
become evident in all that one thinks, says, and sees around. 
Usually, devotional feelings arise and are intensified. But just 
before the radical changes take place, the sense of the self 
might seem to be coming apart, not able to stop self-doubt- 
ing. And indeed, people talk about the soul, but do they 
actually know it? The rebirth into another dimension of 
human intelligence can throw all nerves into a sort of hyper- 
awareness, causing various visions. It might feel like a brief 
revival of the self, but in reality, the transition comes about 
through subordination of all the impulses of the ego to the 
self that has been absorbing all previous experiences within. 
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And that is for the power of imagination (and art) to draw the 
line between how this happens and how it is perceived. 

For some, it is as though passing through the eye of a tiny 
needle into a place that was out of time; they feel magically 
extemporized and buoyed by an almost godlike sense of 
immortality. Some feel utterly relaxed like water released 
from a melting iceberg, while others spring from their old 
life, breaking their self-shell swiftly and efficiently, achiev- 
ing complete individuation and harmony with one’s own fate. 
However, the vortex of rebirth has its countercurrents. The 
rise of man, which is merely the dawning of the awareness of 
one’s mind of what has always been in it, often involves an 
antecedent fall from which a rise becomes accelerated. It 
might come as a catatonic shock, which Fyodor Dostoyevsky 
experienced when he stood face-to-face with execution, from 
which he eventually emerged with the prophetic vision. One 
can think of passing down the long dark tunnel, pushing one- 
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self into the blinding light, and grasping the hand that pulls 
one back out. And the turning point might be final and sur- 
prisingly quick. 

The oversensitive individuals, open and innocent, might 
envision themselves sitting on the laps of some motherly 
figure — a creative intermediate matrix, which is their own 
soul operating as a receptive vessel for the spirit. In such a 
state, mothering is nota gift of the mothers; instead, it is as if 
one gives birth to the self and sloughs through one’s 
outdated, worn-out version. The transition is so profound that 
it momentarily wipes one’s old consciousness clean, which 
each one experiences in one’s own way, and that would turn 
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out to be correct — though not in the way one imagined it. 
Everything becomes somewhat different when people 
express it, verbally and visually. What unites all these visions 
of the transformative process is a profound secret, making us 
build up metaphors and associations, as if we were witness- 
ing a miracle birth happening to someone we didn't know was 
pregnant, nor could be. 

When the high-minded potent principle is brought to 
birth, it begins to function within its parental organism as a 
vitalizing spark. This self-creative power was celebrated in 
many secular and religious traditions. The sprouting of the 
advanced consciousness was known to countless generations 
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of each culture. For an ordinary mind, it was a contagious 
disease, for an unordinary mind, a contagious cure. The 
Indian Brahmins, who were supposed to experience a rebirth, 
were called reverently the “twice-born.” In the occidental Her- 
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metic tradition, this count was raised to the trice-born, 
defining those who had mastered three mystical degrees 
(three conjunctions in the alchemical interpretation), follow- 
ing an example of the expounder of Hermeticism, the 
fabulous and perhaps fabled Hermes Trismegistus, or trice- 
master. 
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The idea that the same consciousness is “housed” in an 
individual and in the entire universe was well known in Upa- 
nishadic Hinduism and also in European Hermeticism. At a 
certain point, one no longer has a private life and is ready to 
be absorbed in the universal existence of all beings who have 
ever been, and will ever be, meaning that all life is merging 
into one self-creative consciousness conventionally defined 
as “God.” In that sense, the mini-play The Egg by Andy Weir 
is quite revealing, and several lines from it can introduce the 
same idea, albeit in a dramatic way. This is a dialog between 
God and a recently dead man who wants to know what has 
happened to him, beginning with God speaking: 


“You died,” I said, matter-of-factly. “No point in mincing 
words” ... 

“Oh,” you said. “So what happens now? DoI go to heaven or 
hell or something?” 

“Neither,” I said. “You’ll be reincarnated”... 

“You have within you all the knowledge and experiences of 
your past lives. You just don’t remember them right now... 
Your soul is more magnificent, beautiful, and gigantic than 
you can possibly imagine. A human mind can only contain a 
tiny fraction of what you are.” ... 

“There is no one else,” I said. “In this universe, there’s just 
you and me.” 

You stared blankly at me. “But all the people on earth...” 
“All you. Different incarnations of you.” 

“Wait. I’m everyone!?” 

“I’m Hitler?” You said, appalled. 

“And you’re the millions he killed.” 

“Tm Jesus?” 

“And you’re everyone who followed him.” 

You fell silent... 

“Whoa,” you said, incredulous. “You mean I’m a god?” 
“No. Not yet. You are a fetus. You’re still growing. Once 
you’ve lived every human life throughout all time, you will 
have grown enough to be born.” 

“So the whole universe,” you said, “it’s just...” 

“An egg.” I answered.” *° 


Any of such symbolism has to be understood not literally 
but by the trained intelligence. The creative arts show human 
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experience framing it both in a picturesque reality and 
chimeric fabrications, but always imbibing them with sub- 
liminal messages and psychological parallels. More evolved 
individuals can understand them as quick as a wink. All these 
strange situations disguised as hypothetic adventures and 
misadventures concern humans with an adequate mental, 
emotional, and moral substance, who are ready for evolution 
from the mundane sphere and able not only to receive 
advanced knowledge but also to understand it in a right way. 
To know what this “right way” is, and especially what it is not, 
there is no alternative but to practice recognizing the differ- 
ence between beneficial, harmless, and harmful at the ethos- 
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building level. Much is needed to change your life and 
become a mold in which a potent spiritual aspect is conceived 
and brought forth. There are many forms of this operation. 
For people serving in the aesthetic fields, it is reflected in a 
creative process that can be translated into Jungian terms of 
the “alchemical free imagination” employed for healing and 
mystical vision. The perfect 20/20 vision might not be 
enough to see the side of things that is invisible to most 
people. The eyes must be illuminated from within if one is to 
develop the power of observation or the faculty that may be 
referred to as the visual consciousness. 
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5: THE EYE 


There is a certain affinity between the egg and the eye, 
although their functions in life are quite different. Perhaps, in 
some non-sequitur way, the eyeball replicates the principle of 
the egg: the pupilis surrounded by the white like the yoke in 
its egg. The reasonable literary parallels are found even in 
their origins: “eye” and “Eier” (“egg” in German) or “egg” 
and “Augen” ( “eye” in German). The philosophic egg was 
often pictured by the alchemists as a sphere furnished on all 
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sides with eyes. The eyes both emanate and absorb psychic 
energy; in them, one can read the level of intuitive force, 
inventiveness, and psychological development. 

Through the eyes, one enters into a relationship with 
others, whoever they are, evenif it happens to be an egg, as 
inthe image Second Sight. The eyes without a face can hardly 
be thought of as having a separate life, but if The Nose of 
Nicolas Gogol and the smile of Lewis Carroll’s Cheshire Cat 
could, the eyes are not less potent. We dare say they are a 
“short-hand” for a face. More enticing than any other part of 
the body, the eyes, bright and snappy, can sparkle with pride, 
flash a warning, dilate with horror, and alternate between mi- 
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cro and macro perspectives. And what were their functions in 
Second Sight? Their visual dialog is sharply eloquent: the egg 
is eyeing the human forehead as if hypnotizing the mind 
which, for its part, replicates this supervising gaze. These 
symbolic eyes mirror each other exchanging not glances but 
eye-beams expressing a certain competitive solidarity. But 
whatever they might imply or transmit, the originator of 
everything is the mind. The pulsing, tingling sensation 
around the forehead is marked by the drawing of the eye. Its 
reflective power is conveyed strictly pictographically, set 
against the background of the face—a “blank” canvas for the 
ping-ponging eyes. To get this effect, the experimental host 
closed her eyes, but she is there, and she is watched closely 
and well by the egg. The watcher’s intentions, if we may call 
it that, are indefinite, supposedly ranging from being fairly 
naive to being possibly sinister. The egg might impersonate 
some rare species of small size that has jumped into the hand 
in a fit of its innocent curiosity. Should cold fiction overtake 
a biosafety atmosphere, the meaning is reversed: with its 
coded scientific gaze, some UFO’s remnant (of an ovoid 
shape) studies the human mind, which responds with the 
same diagnostic intensity. Whatever it is, the eyes’ contact is 
very well established, if not in fact, then in imagination. 

We can move this premise to the sphere of hypothesis. 
And what is a hypothesis? It is a theory that needs to be 
proved, a set of principles based on general law, which, in its 
turn, brings us to an interesting link. The word “theory” 
derived from Greek “thedros” meaning “spectator,” “direct 
sight,” or “eye-to-eye vision.” Continuing this line of reason- 
ing, “eye-to-eye vision” suggests another, far-reaching idea 
concerning the Delphic inscription “know thyself,” which 
Socrates conveyed in an ocular way, “As though someone 
were to say to the eye, ‘See thyself,’ which it should do in a 
mirror, especially in the mirror of another eye.” >! 

The principle of vision per se—atheme that occupied 
many venerable minds — was also significant in our artwork. 
High visual acuity by no means implies interior vision, in 
reverse, J. G. Fichte believed that “our own eye stands in the 
way of our sight.” >? Unless a “second vision” or heightened 
intuition arises, over the years, most people begin to see 
everything routinely, if not in shades of gray, flat, and trifle. 
The clarity of vision depends on the psychic “transparency” 
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of the seer, and years of our experience in life and art merely 
confirmed it. Naturally, different forms of seeing correspond 
to different ways of interpreting what is seen, which ulti- 
mately creates conflicts in the world. But in order to avoid it, 
do those who have the power of inner sight need to blur their 
vision because others are blind? 

The image of the eye is heraldic in its function. The 
power of the eye is projected in all departments of life. The 
archetypal patterns and various mystical implications per- 
taining to the eye are known and applied as much in the tribal 
traditions of whatever continent, as it is in scholastic Europe. 
The image of the eye has a rainbow of symbolism, from the 
relics of a large initiatory drama with the sense of a mythical 
happening to the emblem of providence, mystical vision, and 
pure reasoning, down to a programmed eye icon password 
and biometric iris scanning device. “Eye-dentification” is what 
people “face” on a daily basis, for it’s all in the eyes: flashes 
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of worry, trouble, curiosity, love, and hate. We can see how 
life and vitality shine out of human eyes as if they are liquid 
mirrors of their souls. There are even some etymological cor- 
relations between the eye and the soul in its feminine gender 
inherited from the classical world: the pupil, in Latin pupilla, 
means “doll, girl,’ while “iris” in Greek means “maiden” 
extending its meaning even deeper. The name of Iris, the 
goddess of the rainbow, derived from the Egyptian ureus, 
(meaning “rearing cobra”), which was the symbol of sover- 
eignty seen on the heads of the gods and royals in Egypt. 
Everything is so intimately bound, which makes one question 
whether it is worth unraveling out these weaved-up associa- 
tions. However, if one pulls the least thread, the whole ball 
might be gradually unwound. 

Examining this “visionary” series, we can sort out the 
images and lay them on an imaginary table, like cards, begin- 
ning with one eye, then two, three, and many. The psychology 
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of “one-eyeing” varies immensely, from very limited to 
highly developed, and all in-between. For example, from the 
social point of view, complete extroverts and introverts have 
a variety of behavioral differences but share the unilateral 
way of thinking. Both of them build trains of thoughts, draw- 
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ing conclusions on their basis according to their respective 
temperaments, and both could be called “one-eyed,” for they 
see things one-sidedly. In terms of the one-eyed mythological 
beings, Cyclopes are the first that come to our mind. The 
single eye of the not too placid Cyclopes was in the middle of 
their foreheads. (“Cyclops” means “circle-eyed,’ kuklops in 
Greek, kuklos is “circle,” ops is “eye.”) Can you imagine 
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living in a country where everyone is one-eyed, being among 
them, or being one of them? Or to sleep with one eye open 
and be ever suspicious of strangers. In Lithonia, the one-eyed 
god Velinas was a patron of seers, while the Nordic god 
Odin, who lost his eye during his initiation into divination and 
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knowledge of the Runes, in return, received the one-eyed 
clear and solemn vision. 

Progressive inner retreat from the surface interests 
moves one’s attention from the circumferential to central 
vision, attained through concentration and increased focus. 
The eye of Shiva gazes inward rather than outward; his 
insight into the underlying nature of things is gained not 
through the sharpness and clarity of his mind, though it 
should also be considered, but through his reversed eye. 
When the will is silenced, and the imagination does not spiral 
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up, the eyes begin to look from without inwardly. All percep- 
tions of the mind are nothing but visions of itself, like an eye 
trying to look back and see its own self. This inward seeing 
(antardrishti in Sanskrit) does not refer to clairvoyance in the 
psychic sense but means reaching the ultimate state of reality 
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beyond the duality. According to Shaivism, only by acquiring 
the inward-gazing vision can one receive the rhythms and 
data of the supraphysical world pervading this material world 
with which it is interlocked. These ancient meditation tech- 
niques do have contemporary parallels able to initiate the 
visionary experience. Speaking medicinally, focusing within 
can stimulate dormant brain chemicals (endorphins, melato- 
nin, and neurosteroids). Activated, they translate the stress- 
producing brain chemistry into a tranquilizer for the whole 
nervous system. 
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The eyes could have the kind of gaze asif one were not 
a person but just a pair of eyes. The image with the palin- 
drome Eye Sees Eye suggests the impossible: in reality, one 
person’s eyes do not see themselves; we might say they work 
in a collaboration, but never see their own replicas of each 
other. The physical nature of the eyes is to look not at them- 
selves but at other things, and what they see also reflects their 
own extravert traits, even when they are picturing themselves 
in the eye of the others. To give them a gender similar to the 
left and right sides of the human brain, “he-eye” and 
“she-eye” might hardly see eye to eye on anything, and their 
modes of understanding might be qualitatively different. 
There are people with significantly different refractive errors 
between each eye: one might be myopic, the other hyperopic 
or, simply, nearsighted and farsighted. The Eye Sees Eye 
“anatomy” is based on the virtual X-cross of the palindrome 
and the real eyes. The composition is plain and, to a certain 
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degree, direct and explicit about the intention to exalt the 
opened eyes. Having the most impact on the human face, the 
eyes bring the magnetic charge of the psyche that has the 
potential for an alternative perception. 

There are people that have odd visual defects, character- 
ized by a squint of some sort— for they never appear to be 
looking at what they are seeing. That peculiar disability may 
add to their allure. Each eye can see many things around at 
once, having a kind of centipede’s skill of using a hundred 
legs at once. Central vision is focused like a spotlight, while 
peripheral vision, less conscious and direct, is used for taking 
notice of anything that you see out of the corners of your 
eyes. We might call it the subconscious vision of our minds, 
which is not yet fully used. It works most effectively in the 
dark or, to give it a mystical aura, in the trackless void. Thus, 
Hamlet saw his father’s spirit in his mind’s eye in the dark- 
ness of the night. 
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In the image Scaleless, the staring eye on each of the two 
eggs, glistering in white on the black background, are fully 
balanced, staying held up on a thread-like axis. Placing par- 
ticular emphasis on symmetry, harmony, and balance, we let 
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them take a stand against each other. Both of the “eyeing” 
eggs seem to function on behalf of their “optometrist,” shown 
with her eyes closed and as impartial as Lady Justice. 
Alluding to the inner and outer systems of references, the 
intuitional eye looks at the future, while the physical eye can 
see only the present and retain something from the past. 
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Similar to these eyes, balancing in the two baskets of one 


scale, matter and spirit stand as two balancing factors of un- 
knowable unity. When self-identity begins to expand, tran- 
scending its limitation, one no longer has two eyes for this 
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world: one eye becomes “reversed,” gazing inside, while the 
other continues to look outside. The eyes depicted on the 
eggs deposited on the scale are symbols of conscious and 
subconscious visions — they are Scaleless. In Ancient Egypt, 
the dividing line between them was ascribed to the two major 
goddesses: Isis and Nephthys. The immortal eyes of Isis, the 
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wife of Osiris, were turned to heaven and belonging to 
eternity, while the mortal eyes of Nephthys, the wife of Set, 
were constrained by time, hence were turned to matter. 
Optic nerves intersect in the brain, receiving a subliminal 
creative power through the eyes or, perhaps, through the third 
eye. The image See-d presents some kind of fertilization of 
the void by this creative principle emanating from the eyes. 
How are we, confined to the tridimensional earth, to express 
the vision of the 4-D? Any picture of a fourth dimension pro- 
jected upon a three-dimensional world will be squashed; it is 
impossible to convey it either by images and words or by 
silence. Supposedly, the consciousness gathers and processes 
this information and reflects it, bouncing it back into space 
or, in the language of art, turns seeing into seeDing. The 
floating in the dark “D-egg” implies certain interrelatedness 
(in Kabbalah, letter D, Daleth, means “door”’). The door to 
the psychic or astral perception can be opened at some unex- 
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pected moment, letting one “slip” into another mental dimen- 
sion, somehow, someway. 

On the horizon of the image Sunrise, one pair of eyes 
meets another pair in a quadruple way, giving the impression 
of an inverted dependence of the eyes upon themselves. When 






Sunrise © 1990-92, 
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you see yourself in the looking glass, you and your image 
exchange eyes, meeting in their non-verbal communication. 
The Sunrise concept is focused on a reverted solar power, 
encapsulating the “inner solar system” of a human being. The 
four unblinking x-ray eyes that seem to stare into the 
viewer’s eyes allude to the intense light and heat of the real 
Sun that affects us in many ways. Bright sunrays can paralyze 
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our optic nerves and draw all images into one blinding spot, 
blending the external and internal vision into unity. At these 
brief moments, literally blackouts, we might look at our life 
through new eyes with a sudden discerning clarity or, other- 
wise, with anticipatory visualization of death. As a metaphor 
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for a new cycle, each sunny morning promises a new begin- 
ning, opening one’s eyes each new day, day after day. Peri- 
odically, everyone has the depressive feeling of not wanting 
to get out of bed, for it seems things are so bad— and then 
along comes a sunny day. After the mental fogginess of the 
nocturnal phase, one might feel unusually relaxed, as if at the 
end of a tunnel where all turns into light, expanding into a 
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golden sunrise. Those endowed with the youthful high spirit 
tend to live as if following the light of the sun. No wonder 
people with the sun-like eyes are rather charismatic and 
likely to have credibility and impact, for they are often a 
source of accumulated energy or, in the case of some prevail- 
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ing negative tendencies, radiate the force similar to a burning 


electrical discharge. 
The Sun is 400 times larger than the Moon, but from 


our perspective, they look the same size. What interests us 
here is not astronomical data, but the dual aspect of vision 
expressed in Two Moons. The image is inserted in the vesica 
pisces, a hermetic sign of the mystical center between heaven 
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and earth, spirit and matter. As a feminine symbol, the flimsy 
moon is as unsubstantial as a ghost — a sleepwalker acting out 
her dreams with her eyes open with a glassy stare. She can 
see through her dreams instinctively and create moonlight by 
opening her eyes and total darkness by closing them. In Two 
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Moons, the two “watchful” crescents intersect twice: in the 
third eye and the mouth, or symbolically speaking, in the 
above and the below. The face is painted black, a dark beyond 
dark, spreading into an endless space or, rather, into an 
unknowable nothingness of non-being, in which one falls 
eventually. However, it all depends on the life-and-death 
experience one is after. For some, there is a certain safety 
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even in the void, like before one was born, or after one dies, 
which appealed to the Greeks, according to Sophocles in 
Oedipus Rex, “Count no man happy until he is dead.” Or that 
might be some limitless, undefined depth of the metaphysical 
void, into which the adherents to sunyata like to rush. Ulti- 
mately, no matter what we believe and search for, the plan- 
etary life goes on its usual way: when the Moon passes before 
the Sun, it causes a solar eclipse; when the Sun, Earth, and 
Moon are precisely aligned, we have a lunar eclipse. 

The image Eyewitness already depicts six eyes engaged 
in non-verbal communication between the eyes and the dif- 
ferent extremities, establishing a kind of hands/feet/eyes vi- 
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sual contact. An interesting point somehow related to this 
type of vision was made by St. Berard, asking himself: 
“Why is my eye aware of heaven and not my feet?” His 
answer was no better than the question: “This is due to the 
fact that my eye resembles heaven more than my feet.” *3 
Less skeptical about the value of the low limbs, Buddhists 
picture their goddess of compassion White Tara with seven 
eyes: in addition to her real eyes, one is added in her 
forehead, two in the palms of her hands, and two in the soles 
of her feet. Altogether they symbolize her watchfulness even 
while she sleeps. However, our Eyewitness has another 
explanation of the bizarre scene with the feet eyeing us from 
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the above. It is not clear wherefrom they have materialized, 
but it is only natural that they appear in this concept. It is the 
space the eyewitness watches, while an infinity of air invis- 
ibly trembles and rearranges itself into the apparition of the 
feet, mysteriously returning her gaze. Let us suppose that 
these are the feet of a predecessor that has passed through a 
similar experience, whose steps one might follow. Or that the 
predecessor is treading in the footsteps of the sages of the 
past or anticipating them in the future. Should one plead for 
guidance when ready to accept it, the mind-to-mind commu- 
nication will be free of obstacles, even if it might depend on 
some inexplicable tracks in the air. Perhaps grace exists poten- 
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tially in everyone, taking the most unusual forms and _prin- 
ciples, operating in its own time, not ours. 

Increasing the quantities of eyes from one to two, four, 
six, and many, we come to Eggs Observatory (p. 250), which 
omate “eye-sembling” resembles manifold pictures in the 
kaleidoscope of our childhood. The whole situation might 
seem odd as if one tries juggling the doe-eyed eggs with no 
hands and eyes closed. Yet, the fantasy conjured in the active 
mind might be consistent with the fractal vision. The world is 
full of eyes: the real, illusory, and mere appearances, like the 
eye-spots on the wings of a butterfly or the tail of a peacock 
that have a sadly mythological origin. The many-eyed giant 
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Argus Panoptes, literally, the all-seeing, was appointed by 
Hera to watch one of the mortal lovers of Zeus. The latter 
converted her, for safety, into the heifer Io (the Ionians Sea is 
named after her). Since sleep never fell upon Argus’ eyes, 
Zeus had him slain by Hermes, and Hera, in memory of her 
faithful watchman, adorned her peacocks’ tail with the 
images of Argus’ eyes. 

With all the good and bad that it might imply, our Egg 
Observatory, as well as other images “crowded” with eggs, 
serve a different purpose. The set of the eyeing eggs might be 
extended ad infinitum, for all these nameless eggs illustrate 
indirectly the proliferation of life and the unity of all things — 
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all in One. According to ancient Egyptian sources, mankind 
was created from Ptah's tears, the demiurge of Memphis. 
People were scattered over the world, soon flooded with new 
life, with many eyes of the newborns, pictured in our version, 
ex-hypothesi, in their embryonic states. Through personal 
presence rendered impersonally, these images seem to echo 
the old invocations in which a single voice gradually turns 
into a chorus, as if raising not one eye, but all the eyes that are 
in the soul, in many souls. And all these eyes had to get a vec- 
toring fix on their deity. In those remote times, the vision of 
staring eyes also symbolized the thrall of metempsychosis. 
These were the eyes of the creatures that had not yet freed 
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themselves from the ceaseless whirling on the wheel of 
destiny, the eyes of the unborn children, shades of ancestors 
espying what happens here, or simply phantoms of free imag- 
ination. 

In metaphysics, the awakening of the inner essence was 
described in metaphors, most often as the egg surrounded by 
eyes in the shining light. The radiance of enlightenment is 
reflected and refracted through a myriad of eager eyes, as 
depicted in various illuminated medieval manuscripts. 
However beautiful and uplifting these revelations were, they 
still abided by the code that the hermetic secrets are not 
subject to the panoptical fate. This tradition was followed 
almost everywhere at all times. Plato, who claimed that his 
eyes were illuminated from within, approached it ina dualis- 
tic way, ascribing the ability to see the absolute to the soul 
and the relative to the body. “The soul sees justice and tem- 
perance and absolute knowledge not as these things are seen 
in the generative world, relatively, but with comprehension 
of their essential nature, in absolute existence. With that clair- 
voyant eye, she sees the truth of being” (Phaedrus, § 247). 
With the eyes closed to corporeal vision, one is enabled to 
contemplate intelligible beauty, so revered by Plato. 

And the physical beauty, which is ever enchanting, espe- 
cially when veiled, might be such an eyeful that all senses are 
drawn into it when a true aficionado imagines it before even 
looking at it. Half-shut eyes in the dreamy look were taken as 
a mark of both an alluring temptress and a modest woman, as 
apart of her mystery. The eyes might look even more ambig- 
uous when they are closed, hence this appealing feature was 
widely used in painting and photography. Aside from visual 
fancy, in art in general, one can find a principle relaxation in 
merely looking. The image is beyond intellectual definition — 
it is a presence, an atmosphere, rather than a formulated idea. 
A revelation of a kind may appear in a sentence in a book, in 
a song, or in a work of art addressing itself not only to the 
eyes but also to the spirit and love. The ways of seeing are so 
diverse; for instance, the lovers can find their path into each 
other as blind people do. Seeing with the eyes of love, in 
expectation and euphoria, they beam at each other, drow- 
ning in bliss in their wordless transmission of feelings 
through their eyes. In all circumstances, lovers are drawn in 
each other’s eyes, through which they can feel each other’s 
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vibrations, behold the visible and invisible beauty, and read 
thoughts. 

The eyes are also prone to fall into temptations and, search- 
ing for something new, follow where nature leads them — and 
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it might lead them astray. Let one bizarre example shed light 
on this. When the Indian sage Gautama decided to punish god 
Indra for seducing his wife and do it in accordance with his 
offense, he covered his entire body with yonis. Ashamed, 
Indra begged him for forgiveness, and the sage changed 
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yonis to eyes. The myth implies an intimate correlation 
between the sexual element and the eyes, between love and 
seeing. The sex-orientation of the eyes can be made unno- 
ticed, but there is always more than what’s on the surface, 
and the one who has sex on the brain sees it instinctively, the 
way a dog smells a truffle. The heated imagination can 
produce various visions. In more complex cases, when the 
abnormal state of consciousness prevails, it can evoke both 
the inner demons and the sublime ecstasies of Eros. 

It is said that some exalted states of tranquil quality 
come “from God,’’ while others, ecstatic and stormy, no less 
clearly, come from “the devil” or, in modern terms, from irre- 
sistible personal hysteria. An alienated consciousness is al- 
ways vulnerable to incipient paranoia. The exaltation of the 
inner sensory eye might be not only ecstatic and visionary but 
also carry a destructive power. Some eyes have the quality of 
an x-ray, while others can paralyze the optic nerve drawing 
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all images into a void-like delusion. In the past, the witches 
capable of bewitching with their deep looking eyes were 
called “eye-biters.” Some people can bring bad luck or put a 
jinx to others without even knowing it; however, they do 
know what they’re for in most cases. We have no intention to 
indulge in the digression in the rich mythology, folk annals, 
or dark arts concerning this subject; rather, we will mention 
several bearers, the pillars of this intangible heritage. The 
petrifying eyes of the Gorgon enforced with her snaking 
tresses could turn people into stone. The lidless eyes of the 
wise serpent, which triggered the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden, could see without being seen. Pro- 
voking a mixture of fear and respect, the serpent knew that 
falsity closes the sight, just as truth opens it. The Mesopota- 
mian figurines of the goddess Ishtar, with her enormous 
round eyes set in rims of black stone, also stared with the two- 
sided power, often more destructive than protective. Many 
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kinds of “eye-goddesses” representing the Great Mother 
were found throughout the ancient world. 

From the cerebral point of view — the antithesis of vul- 
nerable sensitivity — there is always something that can 
unhinge you if you are not careful. Ratifying logic over 
superstition, let us turn to the psychosocial aspect of the “evil 
eye” and the age-old misgivings about why bad things 
happen to good people. Success, beauty, talent, and riches 
breed envy, and jealousy clouds the judgment, which 
becomes the root cause of many misfortunes that might (or 
might not) teach the envied and the envying their lessons. 
Each gripping experience that comes persistently is what one 
most needs at the time, even though it can be not of a positive 
kind. It might arise instantly, irrationally, and instinctively as 
a consequence of one’s development or as an invasion of 
foreign impulses into one’s psyche. A malevolent stare might 
follow one around, and superstitions contribute to it enor- 
mously. Expressed as an unexpected vibratory movement, 
some latent forces within can presage an emotional crisis and 
mental pressure. Such unpleasant contact might be unappar- 
ent in the physical world, but it is very real for the psyche. 
Supernatural things are murky to the understanding; they 
might be already present and only waiting to reveal them- 
selves. The darker aspect of things is visible in high-pressure 
situations while mercifully invisible in natural life. The 
tangle of personal idiosyncrasies and external adverse 
impacts can be synthesized in the mystics’ maxim: the light 
can only be recognized at the price of knowing darkness. 

The meaning of “evil eye” and symbols of protection 
from it have a long history, which was particularly elaborated 
in ancient Egypt. Plutarch erroneously deciphered the name 
of Osiris (meaning “the place of the eye”) from the Greek 
language, calling him “many-eyed,” which, however, reflects 
the essence of this all-seeing deity. According to the myth, 
the soul of the dead Osiris hid in the Wadjet or the eye of the 
living Horus, which became a symbol of protection. The 
hypnotic power of this benevolent eye was supposed to keep 
one safe from the evil eye. As it was said, “That’s where the 
harm comes from, that’s where it should end up.” The protec- 
tion comes in conformity with the law of symmetry, reveal- 
ing itself in the strangest of ways. In the Mosaic Law, it was 
interpreted as an eye for an eye, which, if you think about it, 
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in the long run, may end up making the whole world blind. In 
Chinese mythology, which is crowded with fox-spirits, 
fiends, and ghosts, the negative feedback system had to be 
fended off by its reverse effect by acquiring the inward-gazing 
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vision. In Chuang-tzu’s free paraphrase, Confucius said, “If 
you have your ears and eyes penetrated inwardly, and are 
detached from conceptual knowledge, then evenif ghosts and 
spirits come after you, they will stop; how much the more 
evil people.” ~4 
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In fact, the eye amulets were supposed to shield from 
malus oculus literally everywhere. In Mexica, the force of 
mal de ojo is removed by oomancy or divination by eggs, 
considered a symbol of purity and childbirth. If the raw egg, 
broken into a bowl of water, formed an oval or eye shape, it 
would absorb evil energies. The use of the protecting “Hand 
of the Goddess” or Khamsa, the right-hand palm with the 
drawing of the eye, has been traced to ancient Mesopotamia 
and still remains popular all over the Middle East. The eye 
symbol was well-known in the nautical world as well: the 
large eye shielding the ship from potential enemies was often 
painted on the vessels’ prows. The vigilant unwinking eye of 
the almighty Pantocrator watched over the congregation from 
the domes of the Byzantine cathedrals and continues to watch 
it now in the Russian churches. In Tibet, the giant pair of eyes 
on the stupas, from which they look in all directions, symbol- 
ize the all-seeing ability of the Buddha. 
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“The eyesight has another eyesight, and the hearing 
another hearing, and the voice another voice,” envisioned 
Walt Whitman in Leaves of Grass. What poets say, artists 
portray; each genre dictates its own form. The drawings of 
eyes are ideograms of vision, which Valeriy used extensively 
in his paintings and sculptures in the ‘80s. Often, the eyes 
made as a mosaic from syringes figured on their own without 
a face, similar to the eye of Horus. The painted needles 
“injected” in the artworks gave the restless and alarming ex- 
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pression to the severe mosaic eyes, looking from the paint- 
ings with freezing stiffness and grief. Enriching the texture of 
the canvases, the hypodermic needles served multiple 
purposes simultaneously: along with the grotesque art tech- 
niques, they tap both their healing and destructive potentials. 
Giving the protrusive eyes a sharp, alarming look, the 
syringes do not let us forget about their primary use as 
medical instruments. Since this unorthodox art material, 
prickly and painful, somewhat alludes to its shady link to nar- 
cotics, certain precautionary measures were taken in its utili- 
zation. “Half-sunken” into the artworks, they could not be 
taken out of them with bare hands. In the close-ups of the 
faces, there was something from the Fayum portraits belong- 
ing to the necropolis of Greco-Roman Egypt: the distinct 
brightness of their physiognomies was emphasized by the 
direct and persistent vigilance of the wide-open eyes gazing 
“from under” syringes. Behind their intense gaze, one could 
simultaneously read opposing ideas: the tension of the world 
in its universal conflict and the silent endurance and tolerance 
necessary for survival. 

As always, our work was driven not only by a love of 
art but also by a more intense, comprehensive, and latent 
force that, at times, seemed to make us strangers in our own 
minds. The traces of the individual and collective karmic 
memory can be found in everyone’s mind, for they are bits of 
past experiences that continue to haunt the unconscious 
impressions adhering to the transmigrating souls. The archaic 
gods saw each life as one of those specks of dust that rotate 
unconstructively in their empyrean sunbeams. The memories 
of “rotations” periodically altering their rates are usually not 
of ahappy kind: they can take the forms of inexplicably tan- 
talizing past perceptions, false notions, and obsessions. For 
these and many other reasons, history is handled in a falsi- 
fied, sanitized version. This often implies the collective 
amnesia that people fall into, trying to forget the past tempo- 
rarily or permanently. However, the past is not going to forget 
them, for memories have their own eyes. Both public places 
and private houses are soaked in memories hard to exorcise. 
A man can get used to living under almost all conditions, 
adjusting to all consequences, but, as a rule, he ignores the 
causes. Periodically the subconscious mind likes to throw up 
on the screen of the conscious mind all those things stored in 
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its dustbin: ranging from many animal instincts that the civi- 
lized life taught us to repress to some hidden vitally potent 
enlightening information. 

In terms of the collective karmic memory, the eyes 
played a challenging yet enthralling role in the installation 
Ancient New York Mosaics made by Valeriy at the Mattress 
Factory Museum in Pittsburgh, PA. Half-submerged in the 
ground, huge shaved heads greeted everyone with a steadfast 
gaze, holding the viewers in its focus in any place of the hall. 
Reflected on the mirror-polished floor, these frescos were 
painted on the half-shabby walls carrying the patina of some 
forgotten slice of time — illo tempore, “restored” in this pseu- 
do-theurgical installation. Bearing certain austere elements 
of the Byzantine iconographic style, the frescos seemed to 
open an invisible door to the subconscious zone leading to 
the realm of the archetypes, gods, and demons. In their motion- 
lessly frozen faces with the fixed gaze, there was a severe 
strength, characteristic of the prophets exercising their power 
of influence through their mesmerizing alertness. Hence, the 
whole composition, with its warning drama, looked like 
some fragmentary preparation for the last judgment. 


V.G., Ancient New York Mosaics, Mattress 
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Enlightenment does not come from outside but is 
revealed from within, for its sources are inborn, waiting 
somewhere in memory for its influx. It is said that your 
memory is all that you really are. Perhaps some of our 
visions, feelings, and even knowledge are imprinted in us like 
the smell of fresh cut grass— we can walk it blindfolded, and 
that might be kind of therapeutic. Instead of acquiring seem- 
ingly new qualities, we simply remember or recollect them: 
all is already in our minds. Accumulating familiar shapes, we 
tend to pile them up in a safe place, in visual memory that is 
storing both semantic and episodic data, general and sporadic. 

There is acertain distance between what is imagined or 
dreamed and what is remembered, considering that the eyes 
of memory gradually grow dim. One cannot be truly faithful 
to one’s memory and contemplation, though both seem to be 
residing deeply in the same place. Memory tends to idealize, 
exaggerate, even reinvent or transfigure things of little conse- 
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quence into something significant, putting the stamp of truth 
on the wildest combination of fancy, usually created by the 
failing memory. It is difficult to force your mind to a deliber- 
ate recollection unless it is in the mood; then, the memory 
will do it whether you want it to or not, welling up from an 
inner center with exquisite tenacity. People can lose them- 
selves in a reverie of sweet remembrances, closing their eyes 
and seeing the past asif it was a small photograph in black- 
and-white. The interaction of memory and perception can lift 
you up and cast you down. Besides, there is always some- 
thing worth “misremembering,” particularly if it is unpleas- 
ant to the public or your owneye. The disintegrating memo- 
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ries turn into what they always have been, which one might 
still refuse to see: a pile of sad, old junk. The whole mental 
process can be thrown into disarray, disturbing all calculated 
devices of the mind that are notorious for both its purposeful 
and simply careless forgetfulness. To give a visual example, 
the whole round apple in the work Cubic Apple is remem- 
bered in its carved cubic shape. Should the image be turned 
upside down, the memory will retain the whole apple instead 
of its cube-like form. 

In Plato’s view, all learning is merely recollection 
(Meno, 81D); all ideas are stored within us. This memory is 
restored by intuition that can be brought into the mind that 
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activates it, save one must be able to see and read it correctly. 
Often, a shock or pleasure of recognition appears in the form 
of déa vu, catching one in a moment so intense that it 
triggers the sense of a memory, as if experiencing something 
not for the first time. In classical Indian philosophy, karma is 
a ready-made explanation for the phenomenon of déja vu, 
producing half-recollected events from past lives. Also, un- 
der hypnosis, things can jump out as incomplete memories of 
former lives. One can see the unseen and not believe, but 
eventually, one might believe in something seen in a strange 
way. This retroactive feedback has three levels: physical, psy- 
chological, and mythic-religious; the latter supposedly links 
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the past with the present over the chasm of many deaths — 
one’s own and all others’. It means that our personal memory 
and our myth-related DNA are linked to the creative sub- 
stance of life in general, implicating that we can awaken not 
only to our memory but also to the memory of others. They 
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are not lost in life if one knows how to go about it. Those 
kinds of recollections interwoven with visions can work both 
ways, backward and forward. In due course, we might learn 
why “it’s a poor sort of memory that only works backward,” 
as the White Queen said, acting as a mouthpiece for Lewis 
Carroll’s thoughts. 
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The search for certainty in the sense of value and worth 
takes patience and focus, while positive visualization can 
bring the mind into that calm state in which the intuition acts 
more effectively. Sinking a little deeper in yourself, you 
might get a glimpse of perfect clarity, the flash of illumination 
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that many mystics have spoken about. However, one can no 
more invite these glimpses by personal effort than one can 
make oneself fall in love — they must be effortless and 
natural. All can be suspended at these moments, bringing a 
thrill of wonder and discovery. When reality keeps on 
shifting, glimpses come and go, bordering on glitches of little 
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short circuits, yet entrenching one in the vision of what is 
going to come next. 

Every attempt of spiritual vision reverberates back 
because of our earth-bound condition; hence, after an uplift- 
ing experience, one might feel like the flying fish that occa- 
sionally manages to soar a bit in the air but always falls back 
into the water. Kena Upanishad likens the duration of 
glimpses of truth to the twinkling of an eye; they come in 
small homeopathic doses and in different revelatory degrees. 
Appearing usually through meditation, these momentarily 
minor illuminations are difficult to maintain, for they can be 
held only when one’s nature is fully transformed. Still, until 
then, one must let them go eventually. Each time we try to 
stretch their duration, the thoughts invade and drag away our 
attention — that is how our earthly nature rises and blocks 
their way. Yet, those rare bewildering moments of lucidity, 
short in duration, especially in the newly opened eyes, can 
trigger the process of the inner transformation. This is, how- 
ever, complicated by the fact that even in the privacy of their 
own mind, people cannot be entirely honest with themselves. 
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Only exceptional individuals, particularly those who put a 
spiritual purpose into their lives, are able to tear off some 
layers of their personalities and reveal to themselves a whole 
new level of otherness. The glimpses into the other sides of 
events let their mind’s eye move ahead of many actions with 
marvelous predictability. In the acute psychic state, extreme 
danger, or near-death experience, people are reported to have 
360-degree vision, seeing everything around them at once, as 
if having eyes on every side. There is no “behind” and “be- 
fore,” “up” and “down” — they simply read their “fate lines” 
circumferentially. 

Intensive meditation might trigger certain brain activity 
responsible for numinous experience, right up to the sensa- 
tion of unity with the universe, an infinite space, and the loss 
of the boundary between the self and everything else. This 
neurotheology (Aldous Huxley’s term) was closely related to 
the psychedelic states, evoking both positive mystical experi- 
ence and negative drug-induced anxiety, aka a “bad trip.” In 
ancient religious rites, hallucinogenic magic mushrooms — 
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often depicted on pre-Columbian sculptures — were used for 
getting into a mind-expanding state. Drowning in the web of 
images, one is never sound asleep and never wide awake, but 
the sensations are so much more intense than anything one 
could experience in waking reality — both the ecstasy and the 
horror are so complete. Moreover, the psychedelic sensations 
continue to linger even after one returns to the sober reality. 
Often, these trips are nothing but entoptic phenomena which 
sources are within the eye itself, thus comparable to optical 
illusion and hallucinations. The alternate or expanded states 
of consciousness might also be explained rationally within 
the therapeutic context. When the central nervous system 
gets attuned to the higher frequency, it lets us see what has 
been blocked by our outer mental conditioning. More specifi- 
cally, focusing within stimulates dormant brain chemicals 
(endorphins, melatonin, and neurosteroids). Activated, they 
translate the stress-producing psychology of the mind into 
the tranquilizing biology of the body. 

Human nature actually does not stop its wonders despite 
scientific explanations and the increase of striving for precise 
medical knowledge. There are people who are able to under- 
stand mysteries without mushrooms, hypnosis, or intense med- 
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itation: they can heal, see auras, and do other extraordinary 
things. There is so-called eyeless sight or the ability to see 
with other areas of the body, most typically, with the fingers 
or the palms, something like reading the world around us 
with our fingers, as if reading Braille. There is a curious 
passage in early Gnostic writing containing a number of 
impossibilities from the point of view of human anatomy: 
“Do not accuse your head (Christ) because it has not made 
you as an eye, but as a finger; and do not be jealous of what 
has been made an eye or a hand or a foot, but be thankful that 
you are not outside the body.” *° Sensing without the aid of the 
sense organs can give some people a direct perception over 
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the visible and invisible world. The intuitive vision “sees” 
into the relational character of everything, which for normal 
people might look as insubstantial as mist, still, in reducing 
the situation in question to its bare essentials, this type of 
seeing catches the picture like an X-ray. That makes one 
wonder how many other things that we cannot see because 
we’ve been conditioned not to. In psychiatry, these extraordi- 
nary qualities are explained by the fusion of sensations of the 
five senses; in the terms of Buddhists, it is neither perception 
nor non-perception, while in William Blake’s “psychother- 
apy,” it is linked to the pure spiritual creativity: “If the doors 
of perception were cleansed everything would appear to man 
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as it is, infinite... The imagination is not a state: it is the hu- 
man existence itself... and the man who never traveled to 
heaven in his thoughts and mind is no artist.” > 

Sometimes itis hard to distinguish between the product 
of the brilliant imagination and the spiritual experience. Dra- 
matizing the search for wisdom and truth involves getting in 
touch with the proper sources of supraphysical knowledge, 
the need to tap into them, to challenge, or even discredit 
them. That is if one recognizes their side effects of the 
“demonic” kind from which one must escape before it’s too 
late. The eye can be easily blinded by the promisingly dan- 
gerous side effects, particularly when the neophyte is with- 
drawn or unusually introverted. When his existential brain 
usurps the situation by creating the inner life of his unfettered 
thoughts and sensations, his universe begins to fold into 
himself. It is both his thoughts and emotions that make him 
project his wishes both onto both material and virtual reality 
and see things that are not there. Every thought and feeling 
produces a patterned response system presenting a certain 
risk; in other words, the perverse reasoning encompassed by 
false projections can make the visionary more than half out of 
his mind. Here we arrive at the same old conclusion that 
man’s own eye blocks his vision. Emmanuel Swedenborg 
noted that the “blindness” arises when the mind relies only on 
the eyesight, for even the person is thinking he “is thinking 
from natural matters about spiritual ones and not the reverse, 
which means thinking mindlessly and obtusely.” *7 

This brings us closer to the phenomenon of mystical 
vision, which might be of intellectual, imaginary, and corpo- 
real types. Opening up the inner reaches of the mind, one can 
look at what has always been there but was unseen and 
perhaps unseeable, until now. Mystical visions are spontane- 
ous without trying to be spontaneous. Often, the psychics see, 
never knowing how, knowing not how their visions are con- 
verted into the forms and facts of their consciousness. The 
vast web of significance can spin from them, which flow is 
hard to follow unless one is able to reflect off the psychic 
dimension like a mirror reflects off the light. All deep nature 
of things is ultimately traceable to supernatural causes that 
can open the door into a vault of information kept dark for too 
long. Its invisible fullness intersects with its visible empti- 
ness, the kind of emptiness that is equivalent to finding 
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oneself without thoughts, bare and free, with nothing at all. 
The pure freedom is without a place, without attachment to 
your country, without time, pressing you to your century and 
culture, and without all the necessities that we take for 
granted. Only in utter quietness and emptiness can the con- 
sciousness reveal that which otherwise is shut out. 

That kind of “magic” feeds on etheric energy, activated 
during meditations, particularly in complete darkness, since 
numinous experience tends to come in silence and void. That 
defines the style and means of its expressions in art. The 
black empty space behind our images is depicted as a subject 
that exists on its own, not as the dangerous depth of an eerie 
black pit but coherently stretching out into the all-inclusive 
infinity. We all are just individual points converging into 
infinity, and a couple of such points, metaphorically 
speaking, are employed in these photo experiments fixating 
different states of consciousness. Artists use materials that 
nature provides them while trying to surpass it in their active 
evocation of the creative force, personal, but if possible, 
impersonally expressed. We pinned our kind of monkish 
images over the empty black background giving them a sense 
of being outside everywhere around. In art, when things slip 
right into place by themselves, the concepts become almost 
like omens or premonitions that might earn the status of 
prophecy in time. Metaphors are a typical way of viewing 
mystical experiences. Instead of depicting things commonly 
seen, we projected metaphors from our minds onto pure 
blackness, alluding to those great things that may or may not 
be there — the veiled gifts of mysticism. With the unconscious 
misapplication of certain optical principles, the information 
gathered by the photoreceptors of our eyes was processed in 
our brains, condensing general pictures into the archetypal 
principles. The paradoxical elements go hand in hand with 
the alleged sense of numinosity, both violating the basic laws 
of logic. They are clear from the subtlety of the syllogistic 
fabric and not without absurdity, allowing a camel or the 
Flying Dutchman to go through the eye of a needle, and not 
as avague and unreliable caprice of imagination, but as meta- 
physical “facts” of the Akashic dimension. 

When the mystical force is working behind the veil, 
sooner or later, it can be brought out in front and “unveiled.” 
The allegorical interpretation of its backstory may evolve, 
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but its essence remains permanent. When the medium’s 
sensory perceptions press into the suprasensory zone hidden 
from sight, he detects its message, trying to voice it in 
language or signs. The mysterium wraps him up in silence 
and by way of intimation lets him progressively assimilate 
the transcendent strata of reality, which in art — image qua 
image — will always be shrouded in a mist of unreality. That 
partly explains why in the concept Egg Top the face is 
covered by the diaphanous veil, suggesting privacy and 
perhaps something else worthy to conceal. As an article of 
the woman’s clothing, the veil adds a lyrical flow to the face 
lines; the corners of the lips are pulled in a faint smile hiding 
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something, locking it down from words and thoughts. The 
visions are like air, which vanishes when we try to grasp it 
with our hands, hence her palms are up in a trustworthy 
gesture, intuitively accepted as credible, as if she simply 
gives herself up to the “blind” world behind the veil. The 
body must be calm and still to such an extent that the balanc- 
ing egg can stand upright on the top of the head. Despite a 
contagious sense of calm, the image is not bent on sprouting 
spiritual values, giving advice, or exhibiting the inside 
running with mysticism when it comes to miracles. In all our 
works, there is a kind of undertone implying readiness to take 
things with a pinch of salt, in any full sense of the word. 
If you look with perspective eyes at life in its fullness: 
at its pre-established harmony blended with the vast animat- 
ing chaos periodically swallowed by the emptiness, you 
might be seized with vertigo. The desirable spiritual fullness 
ever stands in contrast to our existential state that, in com- 
parison, may evoke a feeling of spiritual emptiness. This de- 
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pendence creates layers of complexity. Having different 
degrees of completeness, all human visions are always in flux 
and that makes them alluring in the way an answer creates 
another question. In the beginning, the numinous experience 
might be vague and dreamlike, developing eventually into 
vivid images, pleasant or otherwise. This experience is irrel- 
evant to mystery rituals when “all men, all may sit, and see 
themselves acted,” °8 as John Donne put it, but in a rather 
spontaneous condition with a somewhat prophetic sense of 
touch. And to ensure this, the atmosphere should preferably 
be filled with uplifting thoughts and purposes, favorable to 
tuning one’s antenna to another remote key. 
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Most importantly, the personality must be a fit instru- 
ment, possessing the developed intuition, moral worth, logic, 
and intelligence. There is a long history of a silly sort of 
telepathy, reading the minds wandering in the maze of 
feelings, or communicating with the so-called “misbegotten 
demigods” preaching about primordial muds vaporing and 
absorbing fear of future decay and degeneration. Supersti- 
tions and revelations are on two opposite sides of reason, the 
first one is below it, the second is above it. The forces deeper 
than what is on our mind rise from within and impose some 
illuminated visions when the senses and will remain quiet. 
The information comes not in linear sequence but usually in 
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“chunks,” bursting into one’s awareness in an instant. Ears 
shut, eyes closed, waiting for the blast -— and the mystical fuse 
starts burning. One might be possessed, absorbed in that state 
until all thoughts are dissolved in it, thus turning one into an 
“organ” of the spirit that speaks from within. However, all 
these preparations are necessary only for individuals with a 
low level of clairvoyance. You can call it an axiom that all 
that is received is received according to the recipient’s condi- 
tion. For certain individuals, the knowledge of the unknow- 
able (let us not write “so-called”) is an innate part of their 
beings, integrated into their regular life without the need for 
meditations, clairvoyance, and miracles. Uniquely human, 
they are extraordinary people propelling humanity forward, 
never telling the world how extraordinary they are (unlike gu- 
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rus, artists, and other creative folks) so as not to draw atten- 
tion — and they are not to draw attention. It is not uncommon, 
for the world is full of obvious things which nobody notices. 

Some less unique individuals can accept basic sensa- 
tions and impulses from the psychic strata by distancing 
themselves temporarily from the physical component that is 
otherwise serviceable to them in the world. Should one’s 
nature endure the sight of astral plane images flowing like 
water, the vision will flood the eyes with light making objects 
and acts of this vision identical. Remaining physically 
relaxed but intuitionally hyper-aroused, one begins to (or 
believes to) understand the design of reality. The ability to 
“channel” is beyond faith and beyond reason. In the hypno- 
gogic trance state, when intuition is immensely enhanced, 
telepathic communications arise seemingly spontaneously. In 
that case, the mind must remain unmoved and see as if not 
seeing; otherwise, various illusions and hallucinations try to 
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seduce it. The visions can be conditioned by personal tem- 
perament, but those untouched by it are said to be sent from 
above (or below). Jakob B6hme spoke in The Confession of 
“the eternal hearing, seeing, and speaking” that might be 
revealed, should one’s “intellect and will be quiet and passive 
to the impress of the eternal world and spirit... and the 
outward senses and imagination being locked up in holy 
abstraction.” °° 

The oracles were often blindfolded yet could “see” their 
way around, making use of their inner eyes, for their center of 
awareness was enhanced by the emptiness of external vision. 
Often, blind people feel the presence of whoever is in front of 
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them by airy sensations on their foreheads. According to the 
myth carried over from the golden age of paganism, the 
Greek prophet Tiresias lost his eyesight upon seeing the 
divine Athena bathing, who angrily covered his eyes with her 
hand, but later gave him the power of inner sight in recom- 
pense. “It is only with the heart that one can see rightly, what 
is essential is invisible to the eye,” wrote Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry, delivering his words by the gentle tongue of the 
little prince. Every mythology in the world has legends about 
“second sight,’ and some of them are developed on a reli- 
gious basis. The God-blinded souls are given blissful 
oblivion by being blinded by the light and, with the touch of 
grace renewing their integrity, receive a gift of veridical 
dream and prophecy. 

Projecting our observations backward into the Elysian 
age, we can see how their mystery rites drew the distinctions 
among different levels of mystical seeing. At Eleusis, one 
must have been mystai (“veiled” in Greek) before becoming 
epoptai (“seer”), meaning that the candidate had to shut his 
eyes to all else before beholding the secret mystery. The 
Lesser Mysteries, as they were called, included certain 
cleansing and perfecting rites in which the future mystai 
passes through veil after veil as stages of awareness. The 
Greater Mysteries were connected with the imparting of the 
secret doctrine, the apokalupsis (“revealing,” literally, “lift- 
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ing the veil’), and the gift of seership. Technically, in both 
degrees, the candidate was taken beyond the threshold of 
physical matter, shown infernal worlds in their lesser and 
greater “splendors” to test his determination. If he had stood 
the test, he was given the greater secret knowledge and 
admitted to certain splendid visions. These are two different 
stages of development; at the first stage, one sees the visions, 
while at the other, one becomes the state of being it, uniting 
with divine energy, in mystical terms, being lost in God. The 
ultimate goal of these mysteries was to conjoin man with the 
world and God, known under many names. These secrets 
were vouchsafed only to the great devotional souls, “for the 
gods love mysteries and hate familiarity,” as it is stated in the 
Upanishads. In their remote past, it was thought that unlim- 
ited power, hubris, and arrogant intellect in men were crimes 
against the gods and would be punished. In today's skeptic, 
grim mise-en-scéne, it might sound like an excessive concern 
for the trifling matters. 

A big difference exists between eyesight and insight. 
The latter is not an eye function, but a kind of centralization 
of the whole being: vision, thinking, and entire existence, 
which is a state when all particles in the body become “all 
eye.” Such an eye is always open. In the metaphorical 
analogy, the ancients believed that the eye of a fish (oculi 
piscium) is always open, like that of God looking not at time, 
but at eternity. To find the eye of God in oneself meant 
gaining such an understanding that excludes the necessity for 
experience, such as in the religious saying: “Things are 
because the Lord sees them, for He sees through all 
‘seeings’.” Vision is not sufficient; one must become what 
one sees inwardly. Even though people pray merely their idea 
of God, because operatione Dei is beyond their understand- 
ing, yet the possibility of that union was recognized through- 
out time, long before the dawn of Christianity. The 
expression, “What comes to us from God looks back to God 
from us” was ascribed to Plato. Curiously, the Catholic priest 
and philosopher of the early Italian Renaissance Marsilio 
Ficino “kept an undying lamp before the stature of Plato and 
tried to canonize him as the ‘dearest of Christ’s disciples,’ for 
which Rome had very nearly excommunicated him.” ° 

When the imagination and personal interests are no 
longer active, the senses are quiet and there opens what is 
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around but also that which always was, is, and will be. In the 
present state of the human mind, it is close to impossible and 
might be called a “biological anomaly.” Blending the mascu- 
line and feminine modes of awareness in their “alchemical 
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wedding,” this alternative vision unites the rational and 
holistic perceptions. In India, the third eye is associated with 
the brow chakra Ajna (“command” in Sanskrit) that belongs 
to the house of Shiva, controlling not only the volitional 
power but also the automatic motors or cell consciousness. 
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Activation of Ajna is somewhat problematic, it can cause diz- 
ziness, insomnia, nightmares, and scary visions. The pain 
might be buzzing in the forehead and at the back of the skull, 
worsened by the pressure within and between the eyes, which 
makes those going through such an ordeal unwillingly turn to 
natural drugs, hallucinogenic mushrooms, herbs, and drinks. 
Needless to say, the “dropout” rate is rather high, caused by 
substance abuse. Should a yogi resist all temptations and 
endure the pain, he enters this chakra and never turns back. 
His psyche gets wings so that he begins to “see” with the 
heart, meaning seeing everything from all points of view, 
which is worthier than seeing with thousands of corporeal 
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eyes. The Shiva’s winged eye symbolizes divine omniscience 
and power, the sharpness of vision and mind, vigilance, 
extrasensory perception, and what only gods can know. 

It was originally believed that there were three compo- 
nents to the “third eye” —three organs in the brain, making 
up a triad: the pineal, the pituitary glands, and the central 
thalamus. The pineal gland controls the distribution of prana, 
affects the entire endocrine system, and excretes a chemical 
precursor to dreams and visions, which are particularly active 
in near-death experiences. In Chinese acupuncture, in the 
place of the third eye, there is a point named Yintang (‘Hall 
of Seal’), which is used for anesthesia and various holistic 
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treatments. The pineal gland is active in children but 
becomes atrophied in the vast majority of mankind at the 
time of puberty, but if activated, it greatly contributes to spiri- 
tual experience. However, the opening of the “third eye” in 
the hypnagogic trance state is related to the thalamus, acti- 
vated by the synchronization between the pineal and pituitary 
glands in the brain, which begins to secrete mysterious chem- 
icals — the “oils” of the kundalini tree. In other words, the 
awakening of the central inner vision in the thalamus triggers 
the enlightenment experience. 

This opens a wide prospect where fancy could display 
itself in visions and riddles, but the reality may, of course, 
turn out to be very different. One can have eyes as keen as a 
lynx in a treetop and be sure of one’s ability to see life in all 
its spectrum from an objective perspective —a delusion that 
many people seem to share. “Every man takes the limit of his 
own field of vision for the limits of the world. This is an error 
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of the intellect as inevitable as that error of the eye which lets 
us fancy that on the horizon heaven and earth meet,” wrote 
Arthur Schopenhauer in his Studies in Pessimism.®! In 
addition to the overstrained eyes of modern man deficient in 
cognitive vision beneath the surface, there are factors that are 
outside the human area of expertise; even a born empiricist 
would agree with that. 

Despite our interest in the abstract space, where nothing 
is fixed, and everything is possible, we also have to maintain 
the real-life connections. Some of them are roughly ex- 
pressed by the concept of the three states: the waking world, 
the dream, and the deep sleep — the manifest, half-manifest, 
and hidden. The waking world in our post-religion age needs 
not to be described here: the mass media has exorcised all 
spiritual values from it with the power of the plain common 
sense and heavy misbalance of the needs of the body over 
those of the mind. At the second strata, the half-manifest 
dreams seemingly paralyze the dreamer by channeling his 
energy from physical to psychic activity, hence resembling 
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the séances of clairvoyance in some way. On the plus side, 
there are dreams that come true, and some of them can turn 
into our safety valves by which we overcome our stresses 
more quietly, for they might offer a kind of balm for our onto- 
logical wounds that are hard to analyze. 

There are other possibilities to consider, such as lucid 
dreaming in the transitional state from wakefulness to sleep 
and in reverse order. At this threshold phase of the conscious- 
ness, the body is asleep while the mind is awake, thus able to 
foresee the coming events and provide insight into the 
problems. The hypnogogic dreams, as they are called in 
dream therapy, border on hallucination, when one is _half- 
awake or half-asleep; they give some spacey touch with 
reality, which is both half-manifest and half-hidden. It is 
impossible to falsify dreams; certainly, one can misinterpret, 
misremember, or entirely forget them, letting them drift on 
their own and sink back into the subconsciousness. At the 
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junction of waking and sleeping, there is a liminal moment of 
transition between the two worlds when one can see things 
through, what might (or might not) be understood by the 
intellect but seen by the inner perception. It’s hard to draw the 
line along the spectrum of real and unreal, particularly at the 
moments of uncertain feelings, whether one is asleep or 
awake. The hypnogogic dream seems to suspend one 
between two realms of consciousness: the one that knows 
you see something real and important and the other that feels 
you are not. Flitting back and forth between them might give 
one vertigo. 

There are lucid, rational, and functional illusions, while 
the mystical images fall in-between all three of them. The 
mystical visions can be compared to vigilant napping with a 
cloudy material reality on the back ground from behind which 
one can glimpse into another reality and not be deceived by 
the vision's fictional content. In other words, several layers of 
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semi-reality that are in superposition with each other push 
each other like tectonic plates. There is always a degree of 
mistakes in their interpretation: the reality is both there and 
not there in a way that the Western mind cannot accept too 
easily, while it is a rather typically Indian way of viewing the 
world. Its metaphysical essence is explained in their myths 
and bold metaphors equating microcosm and macrocosm, 
allowing them to experience illusion as if it were real. 

We might add further skepticism to the European 
rational mind by mentioning maya that thrives on human 
curiosity ingenuously engaged in the sightseeing of maya’s 
creative dream. To break out of its enticing paradigm, at least 
partly, one must first realize that one is subjected to maya in 
acting out its dreams. To open your eyelids will not suffice to 
send its dreams back into nothingness; moreover, they can 
tangle you up into to the state when you try to wake up from 
waking up from the dream-within-a-dream, and you still 
cannot awaken. It is easier to correct mistakes than to correct 
illusions. And there is much more to it than what we try to 
envision and understand. For instance, the dreamer can 
dream other people’s dreams as well, which raises the 
question of our own status: are we the dreamers or are we 
parts of someone else’s dream, perhaps of some intermediate 
deities in One Godhead? Maybe their dreams are shared by a 
whole dreaming culture that has created them. 

The concept of maya allows asubtle difference between 
eyesight, visions, dreams, and illusions while projecting 
them onto the notion of reincarnation. In the Vedantic view, 
the transmigrating soul falls back into another dream, and 
from that yet another one — and each time these dreams 
appear real, inside and outside. The dreamer might see 
himself simultaneously as subject and object, as the observer 
and the observed. In the Tibetan Book of the Dead, the soul of 
the deceased hovering above the material world that it just 
left is reminded that everything it sees is a series of its own 
projections, concocted by its own mind, which itself does not 
truly exist on its own. The history of humanity, of course, 
does not encourage the idea that the world is made of mind, 
which is engaged in producing illusions while being well 
aware that there is anything at all outside itself. According to 
the Hindu concept of maya, all is empty in what we perceive 
as reality or imagine as a transcendent world — both created 
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ex nihilo by Godhead. All is void, including the deceptive 
absolute and the realm of ideas, the goal of the Western ideal- 
ists. The moment that magic picture show ends with the end 
of Kali Yuga, all will be reduced to nothingness. As if one 
turns off a movie projector at the end of the séance. 

Even if we are intellectually aware that all is an illusion, 
our mind cannot, strictly speaking, see itself having this 
illusion in any given experience, not able to extricate itself 
from that illusion. One can watch oneself watching oneself 
ad infinitum, in each case, creating one’s succeeding existen- 
tial world and inhabiting one’s own creation, thus experienc- 
ing a new vision of reality. Naturally, the Eastern philo- 
sophical doctrine of illusion has its parallels in the West, and, 
in the final analyses, it will make no difference whether one 
is lost in the mazes of the Fata Morgana or in the flux of 
samsara. Take, for example, the Kantian idea of the “thing- 
in-itself’ that is unknowable, unable to be experienced, and 
independent of any perception of the human mind. Going 
further into the “labyrinths” of emptiness, Nietzsche called 
the Kantian concept nonsensical, claiming it is based merely 
on “relationships, properties, and activities of a_ thing.” 
Should they be removed, nothing remains. “Thingness has 
only been invented by us to fit the requirements of logic, 
defining, and communication... in order to bind together the 
multiplicity of relationship, properties, and activities... The 
destruction of an illusion does not produce truth but only one 
more piece of ignorance, an extension of our empty space, an 
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increase of our ‘desert.’” © Arthur Schopenhauer preferred a 
more moderate view on the litany over maya, suggesting that 
this whole universe is “multiplicity of phenomena condi- 
tioned by time and space... as avast dream, dreamed by a sin- 
gle being, in sucha way that all the dream characters dream 
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too; so that everything interlocks and harmonizes with every- 
thing else.” ° The true and false mirror of life provokes a 
reflex of self-deception and self-awareness at the same time. 
This is preceded by a long wandering in the continuum of 
optical illusions both in the external world and in the internal 
mental maze, e.g.,in the world of objects and in the world of 
ideas. 

The spectrum of maya is endless, ranging from mass 
hallucinations, archetypal images culturally shared, group 
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memories to individual projections from mind-to-mind and 
strictly personal illusions —in short, all kinds of unreal, from 
metaphysically proved ideas to plain nonsense. The illusion 
of being and non-being with which gods (or archetypal 
forces) play makes us take it as deadly serious, but for them, 
it is merely “art for art’s sake.” The looking glass reflection is 
also a thing, but a thing not real. There is a brighter side of all 
these, for maya is infinitely creative in manipulation with the 
forces of nature, which is akin to magic, visioning, and art. 
Art is also capable of making something that was not there 
into something that is there. Afterall, the illusion of art is of 
the same nature as the illusion of life, which interweaving is 
subtly reflected in the poetic line: “I had begun my pilgrim- 
age with a vision, and it was with a vision that I ended it.” 
One must only want to see it, and then gradually and without 
effort, the eye trains itself to transmit it. 
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6: THE BOOK 


The open book is an entity with a life of its own, physical 
evidence of which is symbolically presented in Eggs Libris. 
The content of this,a single thought book, might be deemed 
both too readable and too obscure. The translucent magical 
box contains a real egg which potential for development 
“supplements” this pageless book. The allusion to ex libris 
concerns not so much an inscription on a bookplate showing 
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the name of the book’s owner, but as our visual library in its 
entirety. Now open to the public, it stores books and scrolls 
made “in a single copy” —the strange collection of literature 
written in art language. 

The mind can write itself down not in words, but in 
pictures, rising above the inert rock of the letter by allegories. 
The plasticity of visual language lets the intellect speak 
unique words through silence. Raising to a higher frequency, 
silence can fill your head, not less mightily than noise. The 
books about things not seen give an experience nonverbal in 
character, endowing our vault of visual “manuscreens” and 
“manuscribles” with a somewhat intangible quality. 





It seemed that the script for this series came as a chunk 
of psychic information, but in our time-oriented life, we had 
to spin all this linearly, translating our experience into images 
that, for their part, entailed hermeneutics. You can race right 
through these books in no time; they have neither front nor 
back; their pages are blank, suggesting a guideless way of 
interpretation. 

Knowing is not a matter of information presenting 
everything in the fixed categories of thought that can pincer 
your mind in logic, wearing it down with it until it gives in. 
Even so, the obvious is usually spoken, but the important 
things are rarely mentioned; tucked away inside, they ever 
seek their way out. Digging out the hidden meanings might 
ensure the assimilation of knowledge buried in the deeper 
recesses of consciousness. Without separating the images 
from their half-substantial physical component, our ephem- 
eral books are “written” in the language of adumbrations, 
employing symbols, allegories, and semblances of things 
which explanation could only simplify their meanings. These 
messages are projected on our minds as pictures in books 
having no pictures. With a flair for simplicity, visual intelli- 
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gence can be manifest with a mystical propensity in a raw, 
familiar form. 

With all their stylistic diversities, the visual books are 
only instruments, and all instruments are subject to imperfec- 
tions. With this in mind, we shall try to “translate” the 
meaning of the image Three Eggs into clear and readable 
English, predictably, failing to convey its mystical obscurity. 
Sometimes the language of silence is more potent than any 
explanation. The egg — a frequent donor, contributing to our 
library — is present here in the three layers simultaneously, 
which could be symbolically defined as physical, mental, and 
spiritual. The egg in the foreground is on the material plane, 
while the other two belong to the transparent, opened book 
“chucked” on the black background representing some 
abstract dimension. There is a faint “electrical” charge 
between the two hands, the real one and the pointillist depic- 
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tion of one — the egg holds the secret. Let us filter its explana- 
tion through the three subcategories of Gnosis, according to 
which the egg, as a symbol of life, simultaneously exists in 
the sensuous, rational, and suprarational planes. In art, 
instead of rationalizing, we “see” the concept. As an inde- 
scribable secret that has an enchantment of becoming invis- 
ible, the sketched hand may or may not exist, similar to an 
optical illusion. Plunged into some “bibliofog,” the drawing 
is not rigorously monochrome, but by having no color, it has 
all colors altogether. Symbolically, it belongs to the suprara- 
tional plane, categorized as timeless and spaceless, without 
“now” and “here.” With all this free floating in a fantasy 
space, the image relates to a certain abstract philosophical 
concept. The difference between the rational plane (the hand 
with the egg) and suprarational one (the subtle drawing) 
would be similar to the difference between the empirical 
knowledge a posteriori and ontological knowledge a priori. 
However, the principle of life, symbolized by the egg, 
pervades all three forms of existence at once: the solid, ana- 
lytical, and ideal. All three “identities” of life merge into one, 
propagating self-images as life’s latent potentialities every- 
where and at any time. 


R.G., Mirror Black Square: The black quad- 
rilateral rectangle grows into a square when 
reflected in the perpendicular mirror, 1976 


< mirror 





< drawing on 
the cardboard 
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Some primal language contains all meanings within, for 
with nearing the completeness, it no longer needs words that 
only hinder understanding. (It sometimes seems that people 
were endowed with many languages so they could hide their 
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thoughts more easily.) The wise man should fuse all speech 
and senses into the silent mind or a silent book, for that 
matter. Suspended Thoughts, a somewhat expurgated vision 
of a book, suggests the possibility of distancing from one’s 
own thoughts as if watching them from aside. They are sus- 
pended, perhaps even sealed within the book, like flies in 
amber. Certain words crate a certain silence. Thus, written in 
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two lines, the half-backward word intruded on our 
THOU 
.STHG 
In art, it is possible to create a scene of desolate stillness with 
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a touch of the sublime, letting the silence do that writing 
could not. Maybe that is why Krishna, himself the eighth 
avatar of Lord Vishnu, listed this very quality among his 
other personifications: “...1 am the scepter of rulers ... I am 
the silence of secrets; I am the knowledge of the knowers...” 
(The Bhagavad Gita 10.38). It is difficult to know what 
knowing is in the obscure language of sacred scriptures, but 
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one thing is clear: active attunement of the mind to abstract 
ideas filtered through the senses does not need too many 
words. Hamlet eloquently articulated it in his three-word 
reply to Polonius’s question as to what he was reading: 
“Words, words, words” (2, II). Tired of the maze of meaning 
and conflict of words, for anything important occurs in 
silence, one tends to become a person of few words, reducing 
one’s speech to the minimum. That is probably how the 
one-word expression “goodbye” was once contracted from 
“God be with you.” 

The books no larger than the palm of a hand might make 
one marvel how, in such a small size, there could be so many 
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dotted words of unknown origin. A noble manuscript “pub- 
lished” in a cheap, handy edition, is how the works Library or 
Palm Scribe might appear. The scribe, an old knowledge 
keeper, “manuscribes” the palm-size book with the distant 
smile as if it comes straight from the past. Old scriptures are 
records of that which happens all the time. There is no his- 
torical accuracy in such books; as time mellowed them, they 
have lost their sharp edges for us. Even if their pages might 
be erased by time from our view, their messages still float 
somewhere in eternity, periodically spewing them out into 
our minds. One can endlessly hunch over all that recorded 
knowledge, focusing with impeccable clarity on the past, and 
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still have troubles arising out of one's unpreparedness to 
acknowledge the truth veiled by life. Nobody can copyright 
history, let alone mystical knowledge, which secrets are 
released in parables, signs, and images. It's all about subtext. 





There-Handed Scroll © 2001 


The levitating cloud of Three-Handed Scroll contains 
no text, but its indirect revelation is imparted through finger- 
tips. Understanding might be granted not in words and 
sequential thoughts, but in tactile sign language. The 
message is, almost literally, mystical to the touch, too 
sublime to describe it. Ontological realms, including every- 
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thing and nothing, lie deep in the nonlocal expanse of our 
psyche. Imagine its image in a human form, while the diapha- 
nous scroll makes the entire picture crisp and unreal. The 
connection that passes among the fingers is almost galvanic, 
like some subatomic binding force. That is the point of the 
balance, supposedly emanating powerful hypnotic energy. 
Free of any apprehension, the eyes are not completely out, 
but they are not exactly in either. The jewel-like gaze aiming 
through the Three-Handed Scroll pierces its mirage mantled 
in white. In itself, any photograph is a piece of stopped time, 
and this scroll in particular loops back into the past, to the old 
concept of triad. It has been developed in many variations in 
mathematics, philosophy, three-part musical forms, triumvi- 
rate in politics, and the rule of three in popular culture. 
Triskelion, was an important symbol in the Neolithic Age, the 
Celtic world, Classical antiquity, and Gothic architecture. 
Nearly all nations of antiquity had a kind of triunity doctrine, 
such as Hindu Trimurti, Trikaya bodies of the Buddha, the 
three chief gods of Egypt subsumed into one Amon, Christian 
Trinity, and so on. This subject is too deep and complex, and 
it would be unwise to go into it here. Hence, depositing 
Three-Handed Scroll in the department of rare manuscripts of 
our visual library, we leave this inexhaustible theme to the 
discretion of the experts. 

By the half-substantial physical reality of our books, 
we wanted to emphasize their invisible substance extended 
into another dimension or perhaps drawn out from it. For the 
metaphysical evidence to support this idea, let us turn to the 
image of a book as it appears in many instances in Revela- 
tion. Itis not an attempt to turn back the clock of the centu- 
ries, but to show how many meanings can be compressed into 
an aphoristic symbol of a book. First, it is mentioned in the 
Apocalypses as a chronicle, a record of all proceedings, then 
as a warning, as a spiritual enchiridion on faith, and finally as 
a divine revelation. Let us look at the original text and see the 
trajectory of the book and its meanings. The order to “write in 
a book what thou seest” (1:11) is followed by the promise 
that “he that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment; andI will not blot out his name out of the book of 
life... (3:5) written within and on the backside, sealed with 
seven seals” (5:1). Then we see the book “in the right hand of 
him that sat on the throne,” (5:1) and no man can open it 
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[without] losing its seals, except for the Lamb. “A Lamb as it 
had been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, which are 
the seven Spirits of God ... came and took the book” (5:6-7). 
The seven seals, seven horns, and eyes can be associated with 
the seven chakras, fully energized, seven planetary cycles, or 
seven stages of spiritual attainment, regarded with reverence, 
therefore “the four beasts and four and twenty elders fell 
down before the Lamb” (5:14). 

Innocence, faith, and knowledge can give a direct per- 
ception of mystery. All this might be associated not only with 
the Lamb of God, the crucified Christ, “slain from the foun- 
dation of the world” (13:8), but also mentally and spiritually 
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advanced human beings, whose seven chakras are open and 
fully activated, providing simultaneous and equal coopera- 
tion with the divine force. Here we must make a certain reser- 
vation concerning the combination of innocence, purity, and 
naivety. In the right hands, lamblike innocence can spring 
more traps than knowledge. Those forgiving everybody for 
everything are vulnerable and often abused. Entering the 
world of impossible goodness, fragile like snow, one needs 
protection not less than a baby that can be damaged even by 
human breath. But what we have in mind here is nota child- 
like innocence, incomplete and vulnerable, but rather thor- 
oughly matured, meaning that its outward and inward expres- 
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sions are entwined by faith and wisdom, as if covering one 
with a tougher skin. Itis radically different from the kind of 
innocence that teenagers have by protecting themselves with 
a luster of knowing toughness and overstated coolness. The 
paradigm of development implies that a disciple must have 
faith until it is replaced by knowledge and knowledge by 
wisdom. Faith seeks understanding, perhaps the other way 
around is also valid, for understanding also gives rise to faith. 
Buddha said that the perfect man is faithless in the sense that 
his faith is replaced by knowledge and then wisdom. Knowl- 
edge is a fulfillment of faith, its improvement, for it leads to 
the revealed truth that emerges from the shadow of truth 
where all hypotheses dwell. According to Origen, a genuine 
experience of God is present in the intellect, which can be 
accepted only with certain reservations, for it must be rooted 
not in a fanatical conviction or keen cerebral activity but in a 
supralogical prophetic perception. 
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Returning to the Apocalypse, in the next episode, we 
find the open book in the hand of a mighty angel standing 
“upon the sea and upon the earth,” who gives the book to St. 
John and orders him to eat it up. That spiritual food made his 
belly bitter, but his mouth sweet as honey, and he is com- 
manded to “prophesy before many people, and nations, and 
tongues, and kings” (10:8-11). Somewhat similar verses are 
found in the Old Testament. Not coincidentally, the same 
happened to Ezekiel (2:1-3:3), who was also commanded to 
eat the rolled-up scroll “written within and without.” “Your 
words were found, and I ate them,” also admitted Jeremiah 
(15:16). Apparently, the habit of “eating books” makes 
prophets forget about spiritual hunger. 

In Revelation, the book is repeatedly called “little,” 
perhaps its message is brief, laconic, or even silent — the words 
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collapse under their own weight. One is entitled to use any 
turn of phrase, any allegories in the silent book, which depth 
has continuity remaining unresolved. No one can see what is 
at the bottom of it all, so we won’t try to describe it; we 
would rather leave it to your imagination, as it resides in ours. 
The bitterness and sweetness of eating the little book refers to 
the fact that the elect few pay a high price for their privilege 
in knowledge. The quest for knowledge is costly; the higher 
the goal is, the harder it is to achieve it — little by little, with 
constant practice, and with no rewards without pains and 
inner loneliness. With a trembling uncertainty and dismal 
constraints of honesty, one can get a feeling of being sur- 
rounded by strangers with violent hearts. The catalog of 
human suffering is extensive, and there is no point in going 
into its particulars. 

In the occult sense, the book of life applies to both 
good and evil. For instance, white and black magic are antip- 
odes situated such that the “soles of their feet” meet, as 
Sefirot and Qlifot in Kabbalah, while a straight line connect- 
ing the two would pass through the spine of the book of life. 
The same words are used in “eating the book” and “the book 
of eating,” both meanings are true but drastically different. 
For it is said in Revelation, “He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still: and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still: and 
he that is righteous, let him be righteous still: and he that is 
holy, let him be holy still” (22:11). Behind their seemingly 
equal rights, there is a latent suggestion motivating the vision 
quest and fearless moral inventory, if this deduction makes 
sense. It means that after getting one’s head down out of the 
spiritual clouds, one must meet the Beast, who blasphemes 
against God, overcomes the saints, and all those “whose 
names are not written in the book of life of the Lamb” 
(13:6-8) worship the Beast and the false prophet. They also 
have their sacred books that are not without intellectual bril- 
liance. Rather than quoting the source, we would dramatize 
their characters embodying their ultimate goal. Stripping 
down to their “souls,” the Beast and his prophet refer to God 
in a chillingly familiar way as if this apocalyptical event was 
a theatrical act for God’s benefit, to let them off His hook. 
Eventually, they complete their task, fulfilling their destinies, 
and, being the very source of their own woe, disappear to be 
stuck at the back of beyond until a new appointment is 
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received. The question of its timing is a mere formality, as 
Cicero, beheaded as far back as 43 BC, used to repeat, “O 
tempora, o mores!” (“Oh, the times! Oh, the customs!” Lat.). 
Later in the Apocalypse, these lamentations are escalated by 
a grisly emotional force to the terrifying peak experience 
springing out of the dark soil of the subconscious. Through- 
out all this time, the Book of Life continues to play a vital 
role, and after the fall of the Beast it turns into the Book of 
Judgment, warning those whose names are not written in it 
will be “cast into the lake of fire” (20:15). Revelation is not a 
religion of the book; the book is secondary; hence St. John is 
commanded, “Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this 
book: for the time is at hand” (22:10). 
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Rice Paper © 2003 


Without entering into ascetic parameters and theology, 
we tried to convey an estranged state of our mind through 
“thinking” with aesthetic images. We did not come so far as 
eating books, but the image Rice Paper might be interpreted 
as a faint allusion to it. The grainy, lacy looking book is col- 
lected from little pieces of rice, like meticulously collected 
knowledge — a miraculous food at your fingertips. In Asia, 
rice is not less symbolic than manna, an edible substance 
which God provided for the Israelites during their travel in 
the desert. Rice, as the precious food originated from gods, is 
an ancient symbol of prosperity, and no wonder that throwing 
rice at a newlywed couple became an international tradition. 
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The allegory of the uncooked Rice Paper, depicted here as if 
a softback in an “edible edition,” is similar to chanting poetry 
when each word (each piece of rice) has to be issued from the 
heart. It is an open book of nature with the message written 
with rice as with manna, which silent grace contained arcana 
verba (secret words). To integrate some historical accuracy, 
we have to admit that rice paper and edible ink would be 
more suitable for Chinese-style calligraphy or Japanese origa- 
mi than Western books. Also, in terms of food, for which 
some clarification is also needed, rice paper must be hydrated 
first to become edible. And that is apart from the fact that 
nowadays rice paper rolls are often made from potatoes. We 
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hope such scraps of information will not cloud the main 
theme in interpreting the book images, clearly not subordi- 
nated to bookshelves or narrative standpoints. 

To benefit from the knowledge that is not clothed in 
words, one must be initiated in the language of signs and pic- 
torial allegories without drowning in their stylistic obscurity. 
In art, the technique for the elevation of consciousness is 
visual and functionally mute. But the highest pitch of con- 
sciousness is indescribable, perhaps “walking in the spirit,” 
in St. Paul’s definition, would be a close enough description. 
Should it dawn on you how to create without creative 
endeavors and never look at your life as a biography, the 
silent book will write itself. One of the means of depicting an 
“unimaginable presence” is the contemplative atmosphere 
within and without. Sometimes it seemed that we “landed” in 
it, not even knowing how we got there. We did not intention- 
ally plan or choose it—it seemed to choose us, like a vacuum 
sucking us into itself. In any case, art is an attempt to look 
beyond the barriers of standard time; perhaps, if you look 
there often and for a long time, you can remain there. 

Far from a manual for spiritual seekers, Translucent 
Book is not full of important cryptic words and fragments of 
scriptures selected to inspire. Neither is it a blandly imper- 
sonal book, emotionally mute, like a tax form. Yet, it seems 
that something has come to a standstill as if the moment is 
sealed. Despite this impression, Translucent Book is not one 
of those editions with cloudy paperwork and a terrifying 
indifference of the continual sameness with no sense of the 
sense. Behind the evasive camouflage of its plainness lurks 
an altogether different sort of meaning, presenting a concept 
of affirmation couched in latent, somewhat static terms. This 
is a book-in-itself harboring a kind of 

unan swera bleq uest ion. 
The eyes are staring at the open page leading to nothingness, 
as if all words have vaporized from it, leaving behind some 
indirect revelation. There is no excitement, fear, or particular 
interest in the eyes that look with a cheerful countenance and 
mercy. The grind-to-powder substance of that book seems to 
obliterate words that were possibly once present without a 
trace, presenting a strange mix of timelessness and decay —a 
“headstone” faded by centuries of rain. What has been erased 
by time or what lies in the course of an improbable, fast- 
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forwarded future are equally indistinct, out-of-focus visions 
projected either backward or forward — both in darkness. The 
Ancient Egyptians believed that trice-unknown darkness dis- 
solves all knowledge into silence, meaning that kind of dark- 
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ness which transcends the light of the brightest intellect. 
When consciousness leaves behind all that makes it con- 
scious, it enters the void where there is no rigid opposition 
between fullness and emptiness or existence and nonexis- 
tence, and one becomes lost in that which has no definition. 
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Feeling something in the air, some silent grace, the mystics 
characterized the Almighty by “nameless nothingness.” Con- 
sciousness alone can “see” the invisible and unmanifested. 
As to Translucent Book, open and empty, it is about a track- 
less and boundless tangle of the unseen —a mystery solemn, 
silent, and still. It is just a poetic trope for what is not talked 
about, implying some access to tacit knowledge. 

Giving a tour of our mental library with its pseudo- 
bookish atmosphere, we do not feel like librarians that have 
bibliographic resources at their fingertips to search for avail- 
able materials, periodically nailing readers with their library 
glares. Our works are not a book-born, book-fed venture 
inspired by captivating research or reading around the clock. 
Moving around the milestones of our conceptual work 
requires not a literary, but a pictorial, perhaps even picto- 
graphic imagination, the roots of which go to a memory pre- 
serving archetypal knowledge in the subconscious. Memo- 
ries are saved in books, one can move through the memory 
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like a ghost until the pages no longer seem to be separate at 
all; they are one and the same, as in many of our images. 
Such is The Feather, with the quill used as a bookmark. The 
lexical meaning of this book shrunk, withered away, leaving 
behind the subtext articulated visually. Like an old sepia pho- 
tograph hung carelessly on the short wall of the library, the 
work subliminally suggests that by memorizing what one 
sees, reads, and believes, one “becomes” the book itself. We 
wish our photo library had a kind of fixed, timeless quality, 
but our personal time is measured in our relationship to 
memory. Whether one is aware of it or not, each sensory 
detail can be etched in it. There are people of a rare kind with 
photographic memories who have no need to bookmark: 
glancing at the page, they can recite the whole text by heart. 
When the natural memory is put to sleep, the inward memory 
is awakened — that was the point of creating our silent folios 
and volatile scrolls. 

Speckled with obscure lettering, symbols, and map pieces 
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Enigmatic Scroll has hidden watermarks, a virtual part of the 
concept. Weightless and “breathing” with its holder’s lungs, 
as if its whirling whiteness cannot be handled by human 
fingers, this scripture can be described as “cryptic and 
vague.” Imagine all its pieces of information are expressed in 
the form of energy — a flying phylactery scroll with the 
quanta of the angelic salutations. As such, language doesn’t 
matter. Naturally, one can give oneself the benefit of the 
doubt concerning the validity of this energy, for it might or 
might not be related to a glassily perfect world of ideas where 
all is consistent and symmetrical. Besides, something will 
always be kept secret from us, whether evaporating into the 
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mist of time or stored somewhere hidden in our memory. 
As long as we hang onto our memories, they will hang 
onto us, “unspinning” like a scroll of seemingly evaporated 
words and images. In this sense, art, literature, or a mere 
creative impulse can reveal the internal contacts with our 
genetic memory without psychotherapeutic or _ religious 
pressure. In Plato’s view, “All writings are to be regarded 
purely as a means of recollection for him who already 
knows” (Phaedrus, 278). These are ever ancient but ever new 
and are the actual mythological patterns that we experience in 
various forms with the spontaneity of a biological reaction. 
We sleep on it until essence begins to manifest in understand- 
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ing. To those possessing this memory, the drops of recollec- 
tions come naturally and with intensity proportional to the 
development and capabilities of each person. 

Papyrus is another enigmatic scroll created of white 
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dust enveloping the luminaries. They are moving in the 
constant flow of eternity: nothing begins, and nothing ceases. 
The wrapped around the body Papyrus is presented not in a 
readable mode, but somewhat close to a musical score — a 
scroll of aerial music and delicate cadences, as if we are 
watching a visual symphony of spheres. The up and down 
planetary keys keep the rhythm of their synchronized breath- 
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ing. Compact in the sense of information, the language of art 
connects us to the aesthetic biosphere, elevated above regular 
life. The mind can write itself down not in words but in 
pictures, evoking mystical experiences based upon visual 
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thoughts. Aside from a generative impulse, “seeing” as 
“knowing” might refer to the advanced stage of aphoristic 
wisdom. 

Interestingly, the phonetic similarity of the words in 
the Latin motto “Liber cum libro” (liberated through a book) 
illustrates one of the purposes of the liberal arts, which 
language we employ for expressing our ideas. Suppose that 
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books are the best sources of learning and knowledge, but the 
knowledge that satisfies everyone does not have genuine 
value. Even before the age of self-help literature, the book 
was a tool for confidence-building. By learning, we might 
control our ignorance residing in the mind, which creates its 
own understanding. It is hard to clear it after years of 
cramming our heads with every kind of fact, and many of 
them received from literature. Some books are well-written, 
many are obscure, and even more are just plain nonsense. 
Women tend to feed their souls on the romance novels with 
all their florid components. Considering the absolute arbi- 
trariness of most things, we can allow ourselves a metaphor, 
calling a book a professional liar about life, and the most 
popular books lie particularly skillfully. Average readers with 
a typical comprehension of 60% simply surrender their will 
to the writers whose writing hypnosis is relatively strong, 
especially if well promoted. The world is blind to the truth 
enough without their writing books to make it blinder. 

What interests us here is not literature, but the works 
with philosophically motivating thoughts. True knowledge 
has no worse enemies than the learned intellectuals com- 
pelled to air their erudition for the sake of impressing the 
audience. If our factual knowledge increased, our intelli- 
gence declined mainly due to switching its center of gravity 
over to the materialistic side. In Autobiography, Mircea 
Eliade, who is considered a founder of the Chicago school in 
religious studies, couched his indictment in a somewhat sar- 
castic vein, defining “the triumph of intelligence over 
theology” as “the triumph of the clever man over the 
thinker”: 

“In the present condition of the West... the spiritual ste- 
rility of America, its overwhelming vulgarity, goes hand 
in hand with the secularization of theology, with the 
transformation of a stunning system of metaphysics and 
revelation into innumerable systems of ethics, hygiene, 
social politics, birth control, etc.” © 


There is a whole wealth of writers who are superficial and 
mentally unprepared but like to express themselves “like a 
book.” But none of them would apostrophize oneself a fool, 
for “one learns and learns and yet never comes to a knowl- 
edge of truth, 


” 


as Kierkegaard put it. °° There is mystery of 
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knowledge and mystery of ignorance, revealing what people 
do know and what they do not. Hence, knowledge remains 
hidden in order to ward off the spiritually unworthy. A typical 
egotist, rewarded by hubris and power, thinks that all creation 
has been formed for him, and firmly depreciates, even ridi- 
cules what he does not understand. False knowledge enforced 
by argumentative ferocity is particularly characteristic of 
doctus cum libro (learned with books without practical 
knowledge, Lat.). The brain of excessive stimulation tends to 
be overly cerebral, self-involved, and mostly self-isolated, 
ignoring what it is not interested in. This view was shared by 
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R.G., Dices: Absolute Fortune 
and Absolute Misfortune, 1976, 
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many great writers. Those who think too much are danger- 
ous; we believe this is what Shakespeare meant in Julius 
Caesar, even if he expressed it somewhat differently. ° 


Hermann Hesse elaborated this idea in greater detail: 


“The Glass Bead Game also has its hidden diabolus, that 
it can lead to empty virtuosity, to artistic vanity, to self- 
advancement, to the seeking of power over others and 
then to the abuse of that power.” % 


This line of reasoning might be concluded by the catch- 
phrase, “A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. So is a lot.” 
This is routinely misattributed to Albert Einstein, who might 
have said it, considering his wit, but there is no evidence that 
he did. 

Is it a trick of the imagination or does something happen 
to the mind envisioning the type of book one can step in, or 
feel like a monograph somebody opened? Attaining a mea- 
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sure of content, it’s easy to bury yourself in the book, like a 
snail withdrawing into its shell. We do not propose that one 
can take shelter in illusion, precisely because it is an illusion. 
Still, the images of books pushed out of their traditional 
format might challenge one to recognize fresh momentum in 
their stillness. Let us look Within the Book, the image in 
which symmetry folds into another symmetry: one book is 
“melting” within the other as if their pages are bulging with 
snow. The range of shades between their whiteness seems to 
be inherited from the pointillists, while the velvety black that 
runs throughout the image adds some undefined depth of 
infinity. The nesting of one book within the other might be 
continued indefinitely — secrets inside secrets. This is ampli- 
fied by the fact that the book itself is anatural polymer com- 
prising many repeated subunits: physical, visual, and verbal. 
Our photographs are not alien to the sense of the surface, but 
taken conceptually, the intangible books can create a relation- 
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ship extraneous to the surface. The visual network Within the 
Book may produce certain expectations within the mind that, 
while going deeper into its vibrant shadows, can detect some 
other dimension within. This idea is not unique, take, for 
example, the intimate nature of Jacob Béhme’s interpretation 
of the open book as openness to wisdom: 


“T have written neither out of book-learning nor from 
other men’s opinions or their science, but of a book 
opened within myself, as a reflection of God. This alone 
has been vouchsafed me to read... If I have no other 
book than only the book I myself am, yet I have books 
enough... In reading myself, I read God’s book. You, 
my brothers, are the alphabet to be read in me, for my 
spirit discovers you within me... If only you will come 
disarmed, without knowing too much, artless and 
candid, you too may attain to the bliss that the theolo- 
gian s have obscured.” 


Door © 2008, photo, metal, embossing 
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Some people know the truth, some feel it. It seems that 
wisdom is not so much in us as we are in it or, most likely, it 
works both ways in somewhat cohesive coexistence. 
Wisdom, in its philosophical understanding, does not consist 
in the virtuosity of thinking nor in the accumulated knowl- 
edge, analytic rigor, or clever practicality. It is a specific con- 
dition related not so much to intellectual abilities, as to a 
change in the entire mental organism. Pundits who know 
only books, not life, can never comprehend its meaning. You 
can sit alone and think and think until you lose your mind, 
sinking in its murky depth, where one can go down like a 
stone in deep waters. There are peculiarities of this kind 
known under many names: “learned lunacy,” “mental acro- 
batics,” “philosophers’ folly,” and so on. We can look at the 
notion of knowledge from both sides: from the possibility 
and impossibility of gaining its episteme. One knows and 
knows not, for both competence and incompetence might be 


apparent. That happens even on the terra firma of the orderly 
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methodical scientists admitting that 60% of all theories pos- 
tulated in science journals prove to be erroneous in time. One 
literary example in this regard might be particularly convinc- 
ing. In The Red and the Black, Stendhal presented the 
doctrine called “the falsity of everything,” as the impossibil- 
ity of knowing per se, and did it in a very picturesque way 
while placing it in the most dramatic moment. That is what 
Julien Sorel thought before the execution: 


“A hunter fires his gun in a forest, his quarry falls, he 
runs forward to seize it. His boot strikes an anthill two 
feet high, destroys the habitation of the ants, scatters the 
ants and their eggs to the four winds... The most philo- 
sophical among the ants will never understand that 
black, enormous, fearful body — the hunter’s boot which 
all of asudden has burst into their dwelling with incred- 
ible speed, preceded by a terrifying noise, accompanied 
by a flash of reddish flame...” ”° 


R. G., Reality - Dream, shown in two 
position: when closed, “reality” is writ- 
ten in Russian, when open, “dream.” 
1986, wood, acrylic, 24.5 x 20x 5cm 
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Selected Poems in two volumes, 1978-82, fabric, card- 
board, 52 x 31 cm, the book is shown unfolded. In the 
middle, there are labeled bags with various small objects 
sewn into them — they are the actual poems. The Sackner 
Archive of Visual and Concrete Poetry, Miami, Florida 


Selected Poems is a hardback book containing tactile 
verses inserted into pockets labeled with the title of each 
verse. The verses are in the form of 18 small objects, sewn 
into the book like a quilt, in order to protect them from “evap- 
oration.” This book allegedly consists of two volumes with 
the same content: the brown side in Russian represents the 
first volume, while the blue side in English is the second. 
Thus, the same palpable objects/poems have different titles 
on two different sides. There is no poetry in the proper sense 
of the word in this anthology of mislabeled items of interest, 
in which the pageless logbook remains a mystery. When the 
mechanism of self-suggestion counteracts the reality, each 
little error adds to previous errors cumulatively. In the human 
condition and samsaric existence in general, that can be 
regarded as an ordinary situation. The physical language of 
this terse poetry creates no “patent” dispute, as all its pseu- 
do-references, devoid of any inherent permanence or 
meaning, are anchored upon the mindset of “what on earth is 
this?” Compared with the divergence of views on many 
radical problems, the English-Russian disagreement in the 
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interpretation of the objects and concepts in this book is not 
an anomaly. The principle of the paradox, which seems to 
contradict itself, is actually capable of conveying elements of 
truth. Humor attenuates the perception of the disheartening 
complexities of our lives and can also express serious meta- 
physical ideas in a disarmingly simple way. (Some other sam- 
ples of our unorthodox books are given in the footnotes.)7! 
The wordless content is embedded within Head Book, 
an image imbued in powdery “light,” making the book’s 
diaphanous substance partly illusory. Reading the subtext in- 
to the linguistic model of silence subdues intellectual virtue. 
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The invisible thoughts are imprinted upon the pages impos- 
sible to tear — the secret of the emptiness of the book. The 
eyes under the closed lids are lit from within; veiled and 
misty, they let one wonder if she had dreamed this book out. 
But its lingering phantom magnetizes the field of vision, 
complying with the animating principle gently tapping into 
the subconscious. Seeing through the mind-book with her 
eyes closed, she communicates her thoughts and feelings 
telepathically to her master. His effort of reading is also an 
internal state imbued with visual perception. The blackness is 
like a living thing around them: solid and organic, the fabric 
of space-time. It contains a matrix that conceives itself by 
thought, as an objective intelligence in the unconscious. All 
that is deep within the mind might bea memento of the spiri- 
tual dimension waiting for its realization. 

There is a certain paradoxical state peculiar to the 
mystics: according to some of their statements, there are 
moments when their mental faculties are all suspended in 
their “knowing of unknowing.” Inducing themselves into the 
state of intellectual stasis, they feel like flying birds that take 
the air that supports them for granted, unaware of its sub- 
stance. One can be extremely intelligent without knowing it 
and without learning. In the Taoist tradition, wisdom must be 
carefully hidden, “He who knows speaks not. He who speaks 
knows not,” is ascribed to Lao Tzu. Chang Po-tuan goes even 
further, suggesting that one has to conceal all kinds of abili- 
ties behind simplicity and vagueness: “If you have talent, do 
not employ it; always be as if inept; if you have knowledge, 
hide it, appearing to be ignorant.” 

European tradition does not go so far as the mortifica- 
tion of all talents and knowledge, but the concept of mental 
silence is not unknown to the medieval minds either, though 
in the less radical form. For example, Gregory the Great 
emphasized spiritually “unlearned knowledge” in contrast to 
the “learned ignorance” (docta ignorata), the term coined by 
St. Augustine. According to Meister Eckhart, one of the 
greatest speculative mystics who often expressed himself 
with antithesis, “wise ignorance” is when the soul becomes 
“ignorant with knowing, loveless with loving, and dark with 
light.” 73 He said, “God is not found in the soul by adding 
anything, but by the process of subtraction.” 74 When detach- 
ment reaches its climax, an open mind is no longer busy, it 
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does not worry about the future or regret the past — it dwells 
in the present. But the practice of letting go must eventually 
be let go as well so that it will not be taken as an end in itself. 
One might feed, wash, and educate one’s thoughts, but when 
using the mind without forcing it, one must not reduce it to 
total vacuity. 

Man shows his understanding by the way he lives ac- 
cording to his level of evolution. Similar to energy, knowl- 
edge is also conserved in the world and becomes available for 
those earnestly seeking it. Moreover, knowledge protects 
itself, so that true wisdom is recognizable only by wise peo- 
ple because each evaluator can evaluate only by virtue of his 
development. In essence, the condition of “wise ignorance” 
is absolute and not subject to corrosion; any influence on it 
produces only a superficial effect, remaining merely external. 
The potential for learning, liberation, or destruction are 
within the psyche itself that releases them into the external 
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world at the appointed hour. And the results come back to us 
in the form of the acquired knowledge. This is an internal 
process in which one becomes a disciple of his own soul and 
mind, training itself in meditative silence. For Gnostics, 
knowledge is the means of salvation, taking one beyond 
knowing, for they believed that not sin but ignorance causes 
suffering. The mind is a guiding principle in the understand- 
ing of the external events and their internal significance. But 
its self-discovery involves certain inner turmoil, of which the 
Gospel of Thomas warns, “Let him who seeks continue 
seeking until he finds. When he finds, he will become 
troubled. When he becomes troubled, he will be astonished, 
and he will rule over all things” (32:14-19). A similar 
warning comes from the Apocalypses: should you eat the 
sweet book, it will taste bitter. This allegory might be applied 
to visual arts: turning still life into life thriving, eat it, like St. 
John ate his book. Call it “/ex secreta.f 
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Art uses allegorical forms for training the mind, making 
the inexplicable acceptable as is. Our visual books are defi- 
nitely not page-turners or cradle-to-grave stories of life; 
instead, they resemble some unidentified vade mecums of 
alchemical art that one had seen God knows where and when 
and had entirely forgotten. Their concepts have no attach- 
ment to time and location, and they have no obvious, clear 
objective to enlighten— with an oddly pleasurable emptiness, 
all knowledge rests entirely within. To illustrate this point for 
comparison, let us turn to any narrative book, which pages 
open like the outside world opens from the train window. 
Their world consists of plot twists, love stories, powerful 
people, and all sorts of things. When you are done loving all 
sorts of things, your inner needs change and evolve. Thus, the 
enlarged window of the image One opens toward itself, 
toward another “one,” having an air of being somewhere else, 
the other dimension perhaps. When some part of you in the 
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larger version leaps away from yourself through a kind of 
transpersonal opening, some reorientation of thinking occurs. 
The hard Back Cover of the book with the punched-out title 
VIVID (in Roman numerals 6 6 500) breaks out of the tradi- 
tional rules for the book, pushing its linear format into a 
sculptural construction of metal. The front cover features the 
reader with his nose against pages; indeed, it is hard to put 
into words what he is thinking, leaving us wondering if we 
even have the right and power to read someone's mind like an 
open book. However vivid the book promises to be, both its 
beginning and end remain untold. 

These one-of-a-kind fine art editions are not for a book- 
lover, for they are unreadable and look weird. Some of them 
appear too volatile, as if the slightest puff of air might have 
taken them away, some are chalked on the black background 
as ona wall or covered with mist filled with specks of “man- 
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” 


na,” while others are real metal constructions. Whatever 


forms they take, our approach remains consistent: all of our 
works are made in the same breath, books including. There is 
an unorthodox version of Yellow Pages laid as a mosaic from 
Aster petals with calligraphy of a messy kind. The ordinary 
phonebook cannot seduce our minds with its exciting plot, it 
is the least intriguing thing about it. Lacking formal stylistic 
purism, the thousand-petaled Yellow Pages challenges one to 
see the fresh blooming momentum in an impersonal stale- 
mate, if we may so qualify the spirit of telephone books. 
Along with newspapers, they have a patina of some eclectic 
respectability of everyday life, quickly flowing by and leav- 
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ing current printed matter behind as though it were old 
faded leaves that can be quickly carried by the wind and 
start to rot away. Perhaps the same may be applied to Large 
Print yellowed like a newspaper that was carelessly left on 
the patio and forgotten after it was first read. Made of flying 
petals and air, Large Print feels weightless. Its reader, with 
her mind on nothing and her eyes entirely abstract, seems not 
less ephemeral, as if the weight of her body “drifted” away, 
leaving behind only the hair. A sense of hollowness fitting the 
transparent paper might refer to silence and disinclination for 
useless words tapered off into illegible scribbles of Large 
Print. Of course, letting your imagination travel around space, 
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you can assume that the origin of this written in strange 
hieroglyphics paper is of some alien proceeding. 

In being granted the understanding not in words, but in 
the images springing either from sudden ideas or the lasting 
internal illumination, visual artists also bring out their truth, 
aiming “to gather the minds of men out their brains, the love 
out their hearts,” to borrow the trope from Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass. Poets write verses, Zen teachers use bemus- 
ing hokku, while we express our thoughts through visual 
concepts. They result from a kind of invocation or rather 
sending our minds upward, which come back fiercely alive, 
bringing within something we shouldn’t know, but we do. 
There are different ways to evoke a flashing awareness of the 
verifiable order of existence, projecting itself into human 
thoughts through the mindscape. But what fits one, does not 
fit the other. How many minds can be open to such intima- 
tions, being clogged or even sealed with the tendency to see 
contrariwise, see naught, or to be unable to see at all? In that 
case, the message simply floats for a while and disappears 
unnoticed in the mundane concerns of a mind not ready to 
receive its tidings. Thinking of it, we tried to use different 
creative tools for a self-ordered play of symbolic experi- 
ences, hoping that something of it will be understood and 
accepted while the rest is destined to be unnoticed. 

And whatever we know or think we know about spiritual 
insight might be expressed by the lack of contradiction 
between the understanding of existence and existence itself, 
for they grow into each other — knowledge ends in being. Par- 
ticipating in the external world, as in a theatrical play, man 
can remain internally free from it and relatively content. 
However, knowledge is not the same as wisdom, which is not 
a learning achievement. In the Gnostic thought, wisdom was 
personified by Pistis Sophia (Faith Wisdom, Gr.), who 
always revealed herself to the wise, meaning those who 
overcame the gravitation of the chthonic forces of necessity. 
The latter are devised by the same prime power of an all- 
inclusive force transpiercing all creation, which matrix is 
invertible. For Jacob Béhme, the visionary philosopher and 
simple shoemaker from G6rlitz, Sophia was the divine imagi- 
nation, flowed out from wisdom, a substance in which the 
Holy Spirit works forms and shapes. She carries the feminine 
symbol of love in its mystical aspect — love that is implicit in 
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wisdom. Béhme perceived Sophia as his genius, a part of 
himself, the ideal property of the regenerating soul called the 
heavenly bride. In this, he saw the path to “salvation in the 
valley of pain,” the only indissoluble potentiality in the mor- 
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tal environment. Being the substance of all-alive, the world- 
soul embraces and encircles the creation, showing the task 
and the way through the earthly ordeals that mere substance 
is suffering. 

In Russian Orthodoxy, mainly in Hermeticism, Sophi- 
ology has a prominent position despite its somewhat elusive 
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tenets, but powerfully immersive practices. Following this 
idea, Russian iconography adopted the hierarchical form for 
representation of the virginal essence of spiritual knowledge. 
The canonic image of Sophia: All-Wisdom of God (in 
Russian, Sofia Premudrost Bozhia), the generic title of this 
type of icon, is primarily depicted with the female figure in 
glowing red sitting upon a throne with Virgin Mary and John 
the Baptist standing on either side of her in reverence. Con- 
forming to the accepted religious practice, the composition of 
these icons demonstrates five levels encoding five stages of 
sanctified attainment. The first region of spiritual exaltation 
was attributed to the Baptist, the second to Virgin Mary, the 
third was ruled by the enthroned Sophia, and the fourth 
showed the glory of the living Christ. The last one was the 
eternal realm of the Divine, often symbolized by the Word, 
represented in the form of an open book surrounded with 
angelic forces. 

The first level ruled by the Baptist is committed to the 
preparatory cleansing of the psyche (the vessel of reception), 
which is a prerequisite of any genuine learning, just like any 
container has to be emptied first before it is refilled. The 
mind, that in everyday life is usually clogged with a patch- 
work of information and popular opinions, must be purged. 
One can easily be hampered not only by deceptive and 
depressive invasions from the outer world but also by irre- 
trievably senseless circulations of mediocre thoughts and 
equally futile facts in one’s own mind. This period is reserved 
for preliminary expansion of mental capacity, flexibility of 
understanding, and more importantly, the development of 
skill for factual discrimination. 

The second level ascribed to the Holy Virgin provides 
the receptive state for knowledge, ensured by a kind of incu- 
bation (pregnancy with spirit) to prevent the contamination 
from the outside world. Being receptive and oversensitive 
can feel a boon and a curse at the same time. Placed in the 
center of their web, one needs protection like a baby, wrapped 
in a soft blanket of light, music, and love. Privacy and soli- 
tude enrich the mind, bring tranquility and security, but it 
is not easy to endure the isolation paralyzing the basic human 
nature that likes to feed on social interactions. In a spiritual 
sense, the essence might be informed but not yet changed, yet 
the process has already begun gaining added momentum. 
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The next stratum ruled by Pistis Sophia represents the 
sphere of a practical application of the received knowledge 
that passes into the adept like a current, making him eager to 
square the circle, to use the familiar metaphor. Lucidly articu- 
lated things, of which one had only inklings beforehand, 
become alive presence and guidance. It is like gaining a high 
degree of proficiency. The essential knowledge is not given 
for indulgence in pride of the learned or as a key factor of 
power control, but based on the idea: “Unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much required” (Luke 12:48). 
The Pythagoreans rendered this somewhat differently: “No one 
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is free who has not obtained the empire of himself... Perform 
great things, at the same time promising nothing great.” 7 
The Vedantic concept of knowledge clarified it further: “Vain 
is the study of philosophy if it leads not to the essence, 
equally vain is all philosophy if the essence is realized.” 7 
Here we come to a virtual paradox that as the knowledge 
matures, it is gradually left behind. 

For some medieval philosophers, the Word was a 
mental image of the creation, which pre-existed in God’s mind 
before the actual creation, the concept somewhat similar to 
that of Plato’s metaphysical realm of ideas. The perfect Word 
(the Logos, which in Greek means both “word” and “reason”) 
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is inbreathed by the spirit. Therefore, it was said that the 
perfect silence is heard in the perfect word. It is not a single 
word but the collective of all wisdoms and scriptures. For that 
reason, the book of Apocalypses was also considered an in- 
carnation of the Word, while gothic cathedrals might be per- 
ceived as hermetic books in stone. Even in real life, the im- 
pulse of one word can bring whole narration to light with an 
immediacy and clarity. Laymen though we are in the theol- 
ogy to wander in its labyrinths, we have to refer to one more 
critical point in this regard. The Word appeared in human 
form to translate the message into human acts and deeds, into 
the whole life representing in itself the incarnate Logos. 
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It is challenging to live for long on the plane of meta- 
physics, so we have to get our heads down out of the clouds 
and approach the notion of knowledge from a scientific point 
of view, though with some reservations. To minimize the 
peril, let us look at it indirectly through comparison. The 
word “science” derived from the Latin verb “scire” (“to 
know”) while, odd as it may seem, the word “shaman” in its 
origin is its namesake. Derived from the Tongues root verb 
“sa” (“to know”), shaman literally means “the person who 
knows.” The very notion of knowledge, multi-layered with 
meanings, is supposed to define what is true and real, but our 
human mentality allows us to contemplate the uncertainty of 
what is true and real, not to say gaining an imperfect or false 
understanding of it. The true meaning might slip from our 
grasp as we define it, for trying to define it, we put certain 
limits on it. Converting the unlimited into the limited, one 
simplifies and distorts it. We can call man a microcosm to 
comprehend it through correspondences, and then we just 
explore the metaphor. 


R. G., W-hole: The circle with 
“hole” can be rotated, 1988, ply- 
wood, acrylic, 44.5 x 44.5 x 7 cm 
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Yet, there is a certain level of truth in this, which is 
backed by science; notably, the information in the holo- 
graphic system allows any of its fragments to reproduce the 
entire image. Then the question asks itself: if we are only a 
part of what we try to understand, how can a part understand 
the whole? Suppose each individual is not an isolated entity 
but an integral part of a holographic universe and, as such, 
has direct access to its information. Imagine your eyes 
scanning for it like radars, while focusing on the past, 
present, and future with impeccable clarity here and every- 
where. Should we have a holographic consciousness, our 
mere desire for knowledge could turn into an experience so 
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real that we do not need it anymore, for it feels like we 
already have it. 

However, there is another side of the picture. According 
to the holographic principle, what we experience every day in 
our dimension may be just the reflex from the farthest 
reaches of the universe. What if our images are also holo- 
grams received from some general matrix? Not only can our 
visual library be projected onto our vision or a complete 
unknown walk into our thoughts like into his house, but the 
holographic field may also allow us to do the same. Within 
this field, we may feel light as a specimen in a universe 
without gravity. However thought-provoking it sounds, that 
is only an odd educated guess that may or may not be right. 
The morphic resonance of the holographic information in 
nature is partially and very narrowly detected by contempo- 
rary science, plus the matter-oriented mode of consciousness 
locks us in 3-D space where time is linear, and all are chained 
by cause-and-effect dependencies. But even with limited 
resources to which we have access, the holographic mode of 
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consciousness reveals the human psyche’s phenomenal 
capacity of operating in the transpersonal domain. This kind 
of knowledge can make one step outside of oneself. Thinking 
in our visual way, externalizing the functions of abstraction 
in mind in regard to quantum space beyond fixed coordi- 
nates, we came to the image Step Out. It is not levity and eva- 
nescence that supersede gravity and longevity, but something 
timeless allows us to step out of a sense of the self. Perhaps, 
it is an echo of all the footsteps that had left their imprints in 
the world’s mental and cultural treasure. 

The book, which is in itself a myth imago, fulfills the 
function of a legacy of knowledge. With the stress on sponta- 
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neity and inspiration not subordinated to narrative perspec- 
tive or bookishness, our images are drawn to poetic tropes 
and puzzling thoughts secretly imprinted upon the intangible 
pages of our visual library. One cannot tear them up as one 
cannot tear up the thoughts from the sealed book of nature. In 
that, we hold with Antonio Gaudi, who said, “Everything 
comes from the great book of nature; human attainments are 
an already printed book.” 7” Nature’s law of necessity, the 
stubborn way that everything persists in remaining what it is 
internally despite external alterations, can defy the opinion of 
literati watching for unfixed patterns for the expression of 
newness in literature. The “newness” is as old as time flow- 
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ing all around the book of nature like a stream around a rock. 

With a little physical reality, a bit of history, and some 
mythology, we see where books come from. They would 
seem more living if we say that books are just trees with 
branches and squiggles. The simple fact is that timber is used 
to make books, which cellulose pulp pages derived from 
wood. As evidenced by their etymological connection, the 
word “codex” originally meant “tree trunk” or “wooden 
block,” to which men were tied as punishment (compare to 
blockhead). Later, codex came to mean a book made of 
bound wooden plates with scratches printed into wax 
coatings on the slabs. As a kind of preliterary invention, the 
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wooden blocks were split into leaves for writing. These were 
the early plants in the philosophers’ garden of books. 

Should we move from the abstract plane of metaphysics 
to nature, it can give us some philosophic gardening tips. 
Everything that exists here is mixed and made of potentiali- 
ties, which vibrations are reaching us like a drifting scent. 
That is the spirit in which we made Book with the Window 
intent on “sprouting” some thoughts with the spontaneity of 
seeds. The green branch grows through the book, shooting up 
like a sapling—a scene of mute activity of nature. Its subtext 
does not need exposure, it is readable enough. Book with the 
Key has a similar motive. Sometimes, we feel ourselves 
looking down at our lives from a height, as one looks at a 
bunch of books, assuming that perhaps there was some sense 
in writing them. From above, the realistic cover image and 
particularly the key may seem alien to the grainy stack of 
books, each of them might key to different corners of our psy- 
che. There is no easy clue for its formula; rather, it is a drawn- 
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out process, one needs to find a key to unlock our curses and 
our cures, a key to our evolution and decoding our DNA. 
With the thickness of good books, the stack of them serves as 
a podium for the symbolic fishing for knowledge. Some of its 
zones in deep darkness are pretty dangerous to fish in and 
require special “bait.” To put it differently, the key must fit. 
With a natural twist in the epilogue, we would say that the 
still life images from our book vault contain some visual 
hints on what man has always known. However, this might be 
too much for his brain to process, periodically exhausted by 
the bits of truth he has been permitted to see. So nature allows 
him to forget a lot for his own sake, while life remains a large 
open book with most of the pages uncut. 
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7: LANGUAGE OF TIME 


Any time we try to trace the idea of the atemporal, time 
makes itself present. How far may one go before going too 
far into that subject? Generally, such things do not bother 
people, remaining merely at the back of one’s mind, which, 
however, never fails to remember that its time is limited. In 
due course, everyone comes to understand that time heals all 
wounds that it has previously inflicted. The notion of time 
runs throughout our entire lives reflecting it in many idiom- 
atic expressions, which would not be difficult to arrange into 
a familiar paradigm: 


time reveals all things, 
then devours them, 
and flies away — tempus fugit, 
and the rest might wait. 


Unlike us, time does not grow old. To look for evidence 
to the contrary, at least in everyday reality, would be a waste 
of time. Admittedly, the concept of time fascinated our imagi- 
nation continuously, starting from the early 70s of our pre- 
computer “dark age,” and stretching into the present time. 
One must pay attention to the times, even if they are too late 
for you, too vulnerable, and overly reliant on the Internet, 
with its encyclopedic information that happily blends with 
blatant ignorance. 

In the material realm, elements change visibly, which 
is different in the subtle realm where transformations occur 
intangibly and across different time spans. When its cosmo- 
logical “now” intersects with ours, it offers a great opportu- 
nity for a seemingly impossible experience, which is timeless 
in itself — that being what the “science” of mythology ex- 
plores, and, perhaps, the exact science at present as well. In 
both realms, the time concept is not without paradoxes. Natu- 
rally, the measurement of time in mythological terms 
appeared in many of our works of different periods. Each of 
them explored different aspects of time: its morning, noon, 
evening, and night, respectfully to its swiftest and its slowest 
influences over our understanding of its “linear curves” in 
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our own mind. Following one such curve, we put the proces- 
sion of months in a loop in the image Calendar, depicting 
them in their unending “etceteras.” 


Every winter is just an embryo of spring 
that leads to summer, 
in which we anticipate autumn, 
promising another winter 


that is bearing an embryo of spring. 


Man is never able to grasp a moment of time, for before the 
mind can fasten upon it, it has passed into the past. Therefore, 
today is what it is, because yesterday was what it was. 

In Neck of Alphabets, the loops of the different lan- 
guages present another set of time measurements while 
linking classical aesthetics with elements of linguistics and 
archeology. Denoting the tree of languages, the alphabetical 


Calendar © 1989 
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Neck of Alphabets © 1989 


rings entwine the neck “trunk” as if imitating the annual rings 
embossed on a tree trunk. Starting from the oldest family of 
languages springing from the mists of time, the tree of lan- 
guages grows, crowning itself with its youngest branches. 
The layers of the lettering ornamenting the neck develop 
according to the flow of their genetic formation: emerging 
from the bottom, ascribed to the Ancient Egyptian characters, 
and coming to the top, occupied by the Cyrillic Russian, the 
youngster in this rather mixed family of languages: 

Russian 

English 

Greek 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Chinese hieroglyphs 

Sanskrit 

Cunei forms 

Egyptian hieroglyphs 
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Certainly, the work is not a chronicle of the evolution 
of writing growing on the rubbles of old languages and the 
repressed memories of humanity. It is a figurative anthropo- 
morphic tree of alphabets all united by the principle idea: the 
innate capacity of the human brain for communication. For 
that purpose, we need a language. The story of writing is a 
tale of adventure, which spans some twenty thousand years 
and touches all aspects of human life. Up to the neck. Hence, 
the strings of letters in the linguistic necklace talk not only 
with alphabetical logic but also with an archeological elo- 
quence of time; time that makes some tongues speak and 
leaves others speechless. All of them, sound or already silent, 
present an evidence of that unique form of intelligence that 
manifests itself in human language. In that aspect, one more 
detail of Neck of Alphabets must be mentioned: its precise 
location and tentative association with the throat chakra 
Vishuddha_ responsible for thought expression, sound, 
speech, and writing. When opened, this chakra enables one 
not only to receive spiritual messages but also to transmit 
them using the power of the word by speaking the truth. 

Uniting verbal and visual interplay, the work retains a 
curious appearance of an artifact from adepartment of antiq- 
uity, resembling both some stele bearing an inscription and a 
limestone bust from the Egyptian necropolis. As a city of the 
dead, it remains an eternal enigma for the living since all its 
artifacts are loaded with symbolism, whether we are aware of 
it or not. To give an example that is somewhat related to that 
topic, the talismanic necklace of the goddess Hathor was 
especially potent in her role as a giver of a new life. But 
Egyptian understanding of “a new life” has to be interpreted 
in the context of some “after-time,’ where a new after-life 
rises like an invisible sun at the atemporal horizon. There are 
such hieroglyphs from which lingual meaning could be 
effaced prior to their spiritual representation. (Certainly, indi- 
vidual specialists may not always wish to agree with the 
interpretation of this staging.) However, our alphabetical 
strings of letters worn around the neck are not only a crisp 
visual memo of a history of writing, each string with its evoc- 
ative lettrism is also a silent symbol of its time. 

Tactically, it would be more natural to compare Neck 
of Alphabets to the bust of Nefertiti, neck to neck, so to speak, 
emphasizing it as a specifically feminine artifact. Following 
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the cliché of today’s cultural thinking, any female profile 
with a long neck is measured against the enigmatic bust of 
Nefertiti, which after its discovery in 1912 assumed its place 
as one of the world-famous icons. With its aroma of time, 
Nefertiti’s swanlike neck remains shrouded in mystery, 
inseparable with the mystery of time and its ever-changing 
language of expression. That explains why so many people 
have been fascinated by her image, with a semblance of 
which camouflaged our time-concept. In that light, our brief 
archeological digression touches not only certain angles of 
aesthetics but also its atemporal criteria. 

If Neck of Alphabets belongs to the province of the 
poetic truth, Man of Babel is an anthropomorphic sculpture — 
a concrete thing that one can touch, alter, and modulate. Each 
side of its cubes has a letter from one of the six alphabets: 
Sanskrit, Chinese, Hebrew, Arabic, English, and Russian. 
The multilingual crowd of cubes is incorporated into the red 
frame of a body seated in the pose of a pharaoh. The spectator 
can turn and toss the cubes with letters: creating actual words 
and neologisms, or engaging in the art of lettrism. We recall 
that one of our friends once came to our exhibition featuring 
that figure and left us a message, combining the letters of dif- 
ferent languages.’® Interactive artis rather flexible, if not cha- 
meleonic: it might mean what anyone engaged in it wants it 
to mean. For instance, one can make Man of Babel half 
English and half Arab, fill his head with Sanskrit and his 
shoes with Hebrew, or create the full body of a man from 
China. However, if the charisma of an interpreter is similar to 
that of the author, this artwork can gain its Babylonian 
“wings” in speaking all these languages in unison. 

As an anthropomorphic metaphor for the Tower of 
Babel, this work reflects the multinational environment of 
New York, our contemporary Babylon (“Gate of God” in 
Akkadian), that is a conglomerate of everything from every- 
where, in which all is branded as normal, even the most 
abnormal. All languages are blended here as though an 
alphabet soup. Similar to the tower of Babylon, New York 
has attracted a multitude of people and continues to do so. 
The crowded lifestyle keeps individuality in the confusion of 
a lower nature, in its reflective mirror of the bustling, busying 
world called “waters of Babylon” — the passing flux of tem- 
poral things. In that context, we can’t help but mention that in 
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Greek “bebeloi” means “profane people,” as in the phrase 
“Hekas, Hekas, Este Bebeloi” (“Let the profanes depart”), 
pronounced at the opening of the Eleusinian Mysteries. All 
these remarks are rather necessary for understanding the 
scene to which that work belongs, relating to both the ancient 
past and today’s lifestyle. As everything else, it might be seen 
in the light of multiple interpretations to which the tower of 
Babel easily lends itself, including the disastrous fall of the 
twin towers in Manhattan. 


R.G., Man of Babel, 1983, 
wood, canvas, foam, acrylic, 
117x 175x 13 cm 
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R.G., Four Preludes before Birth, 1974, two strophes 
from the polyphonic poem for the five Slavic languages; 
the voices from the lst to the Sth respectfully: Polish, 
Bulgarian, Russian, Serbian, Czech 


The idea of the multilingual, Babylonian blend has a 
long trajectory in our art: from the early polyphonic poem for 
five Slavic languages and the sculptural Cubic Organisms to 
the latter joint photo concepts. We seemed to follow the 
logical conclusion of this idea as if one would follow reductio 
ad absurdum. First, the multilingual sentences of the early 
score-poems were reduced to their conceptual minimum in 
Man of Babel and Neck of Alphabets, showing only the letters 
of different alphabets. Then we adjusted the direction and the 
velocity of our linguistic polyphony in the photo concept 
European Thoughts, and condensed everything into a single 
word — “thought” is written in several European languages. 
That trope was “penned” almost involuntarily and not for the 
effect sought for its own sake, or for the worth of the prin- 
ciple of writing: it was a scrap of our memory left from our 
distant past, perhaps, from other lives, as small half-forgotten 
remnants of something awaiting reprocessing. 

The words are woven literally from threads; like threads 
of thoughts, they envelop the head with their mind-made 
laces, creating a mental veil. Similar to an antenna, they are 
tuned to the frequencies peculiar to the European conscious- 
ness, which that picture envisioned with the plainspoken 
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liberty — the thought of all thoughts seems to be one and 
many, volatile as vapor and hovering above the head, or put 
sociologically, hovering on the edge of the mutual under- 
standing between each member of the European family. The 
mutual thoughts might be good and bad, religious and 
secular; they might even take a tangible pragmatic form, like 
the Euro that replaced the local currencies in the countries of 
the European Union. Words, words, and words — but behind 
them, there is only one thought woven from many threads. 
Sometimes, in order to gain the full sense, one has to min- 
imize them to nothingness. Thoughts multiply like rabbits and 


European Thoughts © 2004 
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fly like kites that retain their string connections with their 
creators. And here, too, the paradox lies in wait — thoughts 
might be quite thoughtless. Even though generally they are 
not, can one get rid of thoughts while reading these reflec- 
tions on them, all the while getting only more thoughts? 








| AM THE 
THOUGHT 

YOU ARE NOW 

THINKING 


THOUGHT 


R. G., Thought, 2008, shown 
in closed and open positions 


Our images are static, but something behind them speaks 
of the dynamic mental process, of which its exact beginning 
and unpredicted end are out of our reach. The process of 
thinking does not occupy any space — it takes place in time. 
We cannot slow time, but by stilling our thoughts, we might 
slow the running of personal time. Let’s try to reconstruct the 
unfolding of the four-stage progression of thoughts in their 
pristine quality, and look at the ways they come to our vulner- 
able minds and then go away, leaving them at rest. 

At first, people deal with their thoughts involuntarily: 
not seeing why, how, and where the trains of perception will 
take their course in their minds that are very unfit to be left 
alone at that stage. The thinking process of a natural man 
remains in a state of mind-wandering as dazzling as it can be. 
The conception of spiritual or ethical value never enters the 
printed circuit of his brain that is restless but not mentally 
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active. And what usually happens is that such a mind gradu- 
ally becomes dull from inactivity. 

In due course, the activity of thinking and thinking 
about thinking leads one to an upgrading of the whole 
process by refining all thoughts that happen to pass one’s 
mind. The intellect allows one to abstain from mental wan- 
dering, and if properly applied and in sympathy with his 
physical effort, it functions to serve its owner. In other words, 
the person with an acute mind is capable of thinking some- 
thing through to its logical conclusion; he wants to acquire all 
conceivable knowledge and the ability to apply it. 


Read My Lips © 2002 
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Eventually, the acute intellect makes one see life as a 
bazaar, in which it would be senseless to preach integrity to 
people that would not listen, hear, or understand, content to 
remain in their mind-wandering condition. At that period, 
one’s cleverness becomes one’s permanent burden. And 
trying to be indifferent by detaching oneself, a person of the 
exalted intellect tends to adopt the philosophic paradox of 
Aristotle, “My dear friends, there are no friends.” 





R. G., Un-di-vi-ded  In-di-vi-dual, 
1988, wood, acrylic, 35 x 35 x 6 cm. 
The circles can be rotated. 


Tired of analyzing and acid comments, the intellect 
wants peace but is not able to let it in. At some point, people 
become weary even of their own thoughts, which on top of 
their prying might refuse to let themselves be molded into 
words. If the intelligence of the heart surpasses the intellect, 
the silence becomes the condition of wisdom. 

Then comes another twist to the story — the tick-tock 
of all thoughts becomes still, and the mental litany pauses. 
The mind is able to keep silent in order to understand itself. 
Without the slightest tension, it effaces all trivialities and 
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worries from its perception. Their time is running out when 
one begins to measure life not by time but by eternity. Every- 
thing becomes unreal because everything is made of mind 
and by mind. When the senses are stilled and the thoughts are 
silent, the higher spheres can be reached. That silence is 
vastly different from the tranquil appreciation of art and 
natural splendors. 

The ascetic image Writ abbreviates the entire visual 
vocabulary spent for the building of the alphabetic tower — 
with the lacing of the linguistic necklace or the weaving of 
the flying thoughts, it compresses everything into a concep- 


Writ © 2002 
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tual minimum. With simplified telegraphic sign language, but 
a tendency towards philosophical mood, this concept depicts 
how the invisible might be envisioned and even fixed into 
substance. By man’s own hand? That is definitely veiled. As 
if in a vivid dream, the pointillist-like drawing of the hand 
appears on the transparent veil that replicates some waving 
patterns of nature guarding reality against curious eyes. Yet, 
it is obvious that the message is received, passed down from 
a numinous hand to the real one. The writing stick touches 
the palm of the hand fit to hold the note —an instance of a 
memo of “really real reality,’ to borrow the reiteration coined 
by Freud. 

Writ sounds archaic, so we employ this “image of 
speech” as an old seal, the seal that any enquiring mind 
encounters when it wishes to know more than it should. As 
with any seal, it has to be broken if one is to open the secret 
intentionally withheld from general knowledge. Perhaps for a 
prosaic mind, this strict, nutshell-brief anachronism would 
have the fairer play just as a simple aphoristic device. Having 
landed on the palm of the hand, the sealed writ appears as a 
somewhat palpable metaphor, useful when one places in it 
more ideas than words. Even if we allow ourselves to inter- 
pret it as asymbol of a sanctifying grace, its meaning remains 
hypothetical: with all its celestial strategy, it can have only a 
transitory function as, in fact, any other symbol has. Inex- 
pressible by the regular language, prophecies were always 
spoken in metaphors intended to give only a hint. Eventually, 
all that is hinted at might be transmitted through those ready 
for reaching the spiritual message through intuition. But 
should we confine ourselves to working in the dark or behind 
the veil? 

The same idea might be expressed in semi-scientific 
words without linguistic introductions, visual devices, or 
pensive or meditative strategies. One can set it forth by with- 
drawing from physical space-time to its cerebral equivalent 
mental space-time. This allows one to gain one-pointed con- 
centration, meaning that all preceding thoughts might be con- 
centrated into one word — unwritten but read. The Indian 
“Om” would be a close enough example, but it would always 
smell, as it were, of old days, similar to any “writ” or any 
undisclosed mystery. Mental reflection, as with any other 
meditative experience, is individual and intimate; its secret is 
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useless to others because each has to uncover it personally. 


And time is the point. It is said that when time is fulfilled, 
grace is born. 


Words like “time” and “point” bring our curved line of 
thinking to the circle, of which Valeriy’s round reliefs would 
be the most obvious examples. As it was shown before, they 
explore the meaning of time with geometrical precision and 
“metal” asceticism. But if we are to remain fair-minded in 
our judgment of the accuracy in the fine arts, the works 
explore what is mainly related to time: expressing its aroma, 
its cosmological implications, and most of all, its “mecha- 
nism” operating in the clock of our minds. Truthful to their 
nature, artists succeed better in images than in truth. 

As one of the pieces in the series of circles, the metal 
relief Calendar illustrates the idea of circular time, both coil- 
ing and radiating around a single measureless point hidden 


V.G., Calendar, 1988, alu- 
minum, 60.4 x 60.4 x 9 cm 
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behind the mask. The numbers correlate with the months, the 
procession of which is put in the loop. The geometrical com- 
position of Calendar alludes not only to the timetable of the 
months but also to the mandala and the dilemma of squaring 
the circle. Following the principle of the mandala, which geo- 
metrically reconciles all opposites by indicating the way of 
freeing from them, one can reflect on how the beginning and 
the end of the circle coincide. In the equal submission to the 
almighty, everything returns to its source. But that does not 
exclude the possibility of progress between the beginning 
and the end. Another essential feature of the mandala that is 
important to the present theme is that everything is contained 
ina timeless present. One can occupy several levels of exis- 
tence at the same time: some of them can be perceived as the 
past, some as the future, and some are reactivated right now. 

The concept of time goes through all of our art in a 
manner of Ouroboros, the tail-devouring snake. The measure- 


Sundial, performance, 
Moscow region, 1977 
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V. G., Aztec Calendar, 1988, 
aluminum, diam. 85 x 8cm 


ments of time are presented in different forms and sub- 
stances: linear, spiral, liquid, grainy, sandy, and, of course, 
anthropomorphic. The eternal relates to the temporal physical 
life as time relates to a clock face — whether it exists or not, it 
makes no difference to the time. It reels itself off through 
eternity, and we are caught up in it, or perhaps, we are caught 
up in our own idea of it. How may it concern art, at least, as 
we perceive it? Not guided by its fidelity to the facts, art also 
may spill its own reality over that murky subject. And that is 
just what we are after. 

According to the progressive chronicle of the events in 
our life, initially we developed the time concept in our early 
conceptual work, then explored it in our sculptural period, 
and finally translated it into the language of photography. 
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Rich with allegories, the photo concepts were changing more 
quickly than scenes in a theater. The figurative treatment of 
one subject under the guise of another — objective under the 
guise of subjective — is a convenient way for presenting 
various levels of vision of the time concept, including its 
semiotic expression in hermeneutics. Of course, the artistic 
articulation of it might seem downright odd to some, but 
noticing how our past and our future intrude upon our 
present, we can’t resist examining it without taking a step 
into uncertainty. In any way, that is how different clock faces, 
strange time-loops, hourglasses, and lunar calendars inserted 
themselves into the timeline of our artwork. 


Sphere © 2006 
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Let us take Self-Timer for a neat enough example of 
something that creates a conceptual difficulty and shows 
what we would not normally expect from the clock. The 
translucent face of our clock is elastic and ethereal; its protu- 
berance in the middle seems to mark some numinous space- 
time navel, which makes one tie the meaning of that timing 
with a mystical paradox rather than an existential effect of 
our commonplace chronometer. In other words, the clock 
time of historicism, with its chronological circling, temporal 
divisions, and lapses, is absent here. Instead of the clock 
hand, the real hand operates as a pointer, so the final word 
rests with it. The hand does not point around the circle; in- 


Self-Timer © 2002 
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stead of its usual course of following forward, it rises up, 
changing its predictable horizontal velocity to an unpredict- 
able vertical orientation. 

There is a further point to understand: when the clock 
hand, meaning this flesh-and-blood clock hand, is free from 
the calculation of hours, it can reorient its point, “waking up” 
from an automatic timing. Not amendable to the external 
condition of time, the main spring of our accurate, so zu 
sagen, Swiss watch is unwound and lifted up. Admittedly, the 
picture presents a queer notion of time, and one queerness 
might be taken as implying another. The real-time operating 
system is concealed behind the stretched veil of time, while 
the middle point, where the clock face is pushed out of its 
“flat land,” implies something that is definitely lacking in our 
standard clock. The very point is in finding that point, which 
could be a mystical center of the utmost density: density of 
time. In that nonphysical manner, and, perhaps, not without a 
paradox, we tried to present one of the timeless ideas — the 
idea of shrinking chronology, proposing that years might be 
condensed into a day, a day into an hour, an hour into a 
moment — and that the right moment might dispel time. 

Moving from one absurdity to another, we might instinc- 
tively make up something real, even while constructing a 
hypothetical case. Finding the right point would be the apex 
idea of that (or anybody else’s) Self-Timer. But first, we have 
to find out what part the relationship between the point and 
the circle plays in this enterprise. Decreasing the size of the 
circle ad infinitum and living aside its measurable param- 
eters, we can reduce it to a point. The same operation might 
be performed in reverse: by stretching out a point, we are 
bringing it towards an immeasurable circle with no param- 
eters. Its center is nowhere while its circumference is every- 
where, to apply the old formula for its description. Now the 
whole operation in one sentence: a circle flows out of a point 
and vice versa, a point is stretchable into a circle. By analogy, 
this suggests that time might be concealed in an unidentifi- 
able point that is also inone single moment —a moment that 
is always “now.” Time is pouring out of “now” and consquent- 
ly is sucked back in, similar to the circle-point relationship. 

Why do we need this sophistication in the explanation 
of visual concepts? Because the perceptible world is the 
image of mystery, and art reflects them both, rising above the 
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literal. Our brains process mental projections, including 
various time-space concepts that are remembered and 
accepted subconsciously, while eventually, they begin to 
appear in the mind and take on different forms. In the logical 
science, they take the forms of formulas, while in the illogical 
arts, they appear as mythical or even magical visions. In 
them, one creates just as the gods create by emitting images. 
Who can prove that time is not one of the emitted images? 
But finding ourselves within it, we cannot be aware of the 
fact (or the fable, if you wish) that from the very start it is 
only an emitted image, i.e. an illusion. 

If our souls are to arrive ad originem “in the fullness 
of time,” we have to find its point zero, non-time, or its full- 


Infinite © 1992, photo, metal 
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ness in its emptiness. That is not a mere play of words — in 
their mysterious mixture, there is something that reminds us 
of the dilemma of the glass, which a child would see as half 
full and the sage would regard as half empty. So is the time 
for the young soul and the mature soul, for their attitude 
towards worldly concerns differs as much as attachment 
differs from detachment. We live horizontally, but our souls, 
if detached from horizontal living, may be inwardly free from 
time. There are odd moments of clarity, sudden groundbreak- 
ing insight when all life seems to be suspended, creating 
some sort of interlude in the flow of time. These fleeting 
moments must be enjoyed as such. Nevertheless, our tempo- 
rality and corporeality or rather the sense of them keeps the 
spiritual light from reaching us. And there are whole regions 
of facts and fictions upon which one can call upon in support 
of such arguments. 





Many pictures can be added to the stretching corridors 
of time’s museum, and the most impressive of them seem to 
come from the Indian sources. A magnificent picture of time 
opens the longest ancient epic The Mahabharata (“maha” 
means “great,” “bharata” is “humanity” in Sanskrit). Before 
enveloping the grandeur of the scheme of its twelve volumes, 
the Hindu epos maintains: “Time createth all things and Time 
destroyeth all creatures. It is Time that burneth creatures and 
it is Time that extinguisheth the fire. All states, the good and 
the evil, in the three worlds, are caused by Time. Time cutteth 
short all things and createth them anew. Time alone is awake 
when all things are asleep: indeed, Time is incapable of being 
overcome. Time passeth over all things without being 
retarded. Knowing, as thou dost, that all things past and 
future and all that exist at the present moment, are offspring 
of Time, it behoveth thee not to throw away thy reason.” ” 
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Reverting to the images, let us look at the clock as a 
device having direct communication with the “ghost of time” 
appearing in different disguises. In Appointed Time, the face 
of the clock markedly differs from the one in the veiled Se/f- 
Timer, while the human face, or rather the “self” remains 
unchanged, keeping the time work going as an impassive 
operator. In a continuum of creation, an appearance of each 
new life (the egg is asymbol of it) is calculated by the bio- 
logical clock. Hence, the clock hands are depicted on the egg 
hatching in the warm human hands demarcating the clock 
face. The time-release egg must be handled with care — time 


Appointed Time © 2002 
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is a hatchling. Embracing the whole content of nature in an 
“eggshell,” time is set up to proliferate itself into eternity. By 
itself, life is a fulfillment of the will to live. As soon as this 
wish comes to fulfillment, the hatchling is already caught in 
time before it even hatched. Since an allegorical exegesis 
usually underlies the literal, the first thing comes to mind, in 
a loose way of speaking, that it would not be a good idea to 
put all the eggs in one basket. 

Caught in time, we begin to unroll it, witnessing and 
participating in its effects of all kinds. In the unrolling of the 
endless scroll of time, each personal share is paid for. It 
makes one drunk with latent desires that in their essence are 


Time Roll © 2002 
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not so much our own, as they are of the collective sum of 
forces of nature operating in man-— the é/an vital or life itself. 
As such, our time may not take a long time because what is 
changeable when its time has passed is changed again into 
another form of life. Time devours life and the world, but by 
itself, it moves in a continuum and keeps us within its own 
dream. We mirror time in its own meaning — that which is in 
the dream of the world continues in our dreams. 

As the years wear on, we are better able to distinguish 
the evil effects of time, particularly when we are seeing our 
past-tense dreams or have accidental meetings with our past- 
tense friends and rhapsodize about the swell bygone days. 


Filamentous Hourglass © 2005 
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Man alone has fear of time running out, trying to catch his 
moments never to be repeated. Animals perceive it differ- 
ently: they do not check their watches, while we wear our 
time on our bodies. Eventually, everything time touches has 
to disappear, including us. But before it happens, the time 
scroll has many stories to tell, overwhelming the mortals with 
questions, which they try to answer without understanding 
them. One could have a great curiosity about such marvels. 
We measure our personal time in relation to our memories, 
and the child archetype within us might be confused and even 
lost within its own Wonderland, like Alice who couldn’t 
“remember things before they happened.” 


TME TRAP 


R. G., Time Trap, encapsu- 
lating the dropout “I”, 2010 


With phenomenal simplicity, Arthur Schopenhauer envi- 
sioned a time trap, sizing it upon the absurdities of which the 
human race is affluent. It is a story of “a man whose watch 
keeps good time, when all clocks in the town in which he 
lives are wrong. He alone knows the right time, but what use 
is in that to him? For everyone goes by the clocks which 
speak false, not even excepting those who know that his 
watch is the only one that is right.” 8° That sounds like a bad 
dream in which the cloudy reality appears to be measured by 
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the false clock. Pushing one step further into that mist, we 
have to admit that our dreams are void of any restrictions of 
time — no forwards, no backwards — all happening beyond the 
confines of time. Yet, we are not released from the idea of 
time infiltrating even into our dream solipsism, acknowledg- 
ing nothing but our own minds. The Yoga Sutra (verse 10) 
says: “Sleep is the idea based upon the conception of 
absence.” Transgressing universal common sense (if there is 
such a thing, of course), our dream-images reflect our mental 
habits, which ego-related content often contrasts with the 
external world, even if the dreamer goes on thinking that the 
external world of the dream is real. A kind of mental double 





Blanket © 1996, photo, metal 


exposure. Free from the chronometric procession, our dreams 
put us in an indescribable confusion of many strange time 
curves surfing over equally idiosyncratic dream space. 

Where is our sense of time when we sleep? Do we sleep it 
out or does time keep us in its own dream? Certainly, it is not 
ruled by our 3-D perceptions that are characteristic of the 
external chronological plane. Quite the opposite, with mes- 
merizing liquidity, time flows in and out of an internal vortex 
of our dream time. That time is utterly interior; all its exterior 
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aspects sleep in our sleep. So we watch how it moves with 
extraterrestrial rapidity and mind-boggling simultaneity, and 
how occasionally it paralyzes us, and everything else stops 
within its time-frozen frame. Then the question arises how 
our mind, with its conditional opinion, could be a fair judge 
of such matters, particularly when it is in a latent condition 
while dreaming. Programmed by its own absurdity, dream 
time moves within us, overlapping an equally strange dream- 
scape, which is closer to some kind of sub-atomic world, with 
its own self-reference, than it is to the everyday reality. For 
Australian Aborigines, dreaming is “time out of time,” not only 
suitable for investigating an altered reality but also for creat- 
ing it. Do we dream the dreams of gods, the dreams that trans- 
late themselves into the nightmares of the physical world? 


Was-Is-Will © 1991, C-print in stain- 
less steel construction, 122 x 122 cm 
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In surrealist art, all these deviations are orthodoxy, and 
the artists, who are very conversant with the incoherent and 
wavy content of their dreams, paint them equally weirdly. For 
them time is liquid, if not juicy. The locus classicus for that 
line of thinking are the paintings by Dali. In view of many 
regressive twists in time and everything else depicted on 
them, our further engagements in the delusion of nighttime 
visions would add nothing new to the surrealist enterprises. 
What we would like to append here is that myths and dreams 
are merely relatives and that the upside-down time concept 
runs in their family. In their genealogical tree of life, myths 
and dreams must be brothers and sisters. Perhaps, we better 
group them not into a fraternity, but into a sorority because 
generally women are more inclined towards dreams and 
mythology than men who prefer historicity and science. And 
the concept of time figures in both approaches. Coming to the 
end of the twilight theme of dream time, we would like to 
emphasize its mythological implication and remind that 
myths “see” the world just as one sees a dream. Pointing 
towards the “now” in the human psyche, myths also occur in 
the numinous space-time, which, put in the simple tenses, 
was, is, and will always be. 

Going back to less hazy subjects, we can try to balance 
the cognitive dissonance by proposing that day-to-day timing 
influences our conscious actions, while its night-to-night 
anarchy interferes subconsciously and often through our 
dreams. Nonetheless, history views humanity only from the 
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standpoint of the procession in time — that way civilization in 
its industrious life protects men from confusions and disrup- 
tions. And so the days of our lives pass. When one gets 
through saying such a flat line, something less ordinary has to 
interfere, meaning that the vast cybernetic system of data col- 
lecting, into which the world is plugged, might also be 
filtered through the symbolic language of art. 

The image Today seems to carry a message of that kind, 
measuring the art space by the units of time in some mytho- 
poeic way. Today is just a cross-point of tomorrow and yes- 
terday — it makes their red beginning and end meet, thus con- 


Today © 1992, C-print in stainless steel 
construction, 119 x 107 cm. “Today” is 
part of both “tomorrow” and “yesterday.” 
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firming linguistically the most natural order in life. Today is 
succeeding yesterday; and likewise, it will be succeeded by 
tomorrow. Everything is a seamless extension of everything 
else, and the whole past of the Earth is nothing but an 
unfolded present that is not a destination but a constant flux. 

Rising above the literal, yet playing on one of the most 
literal facts, this work twines the visual tradition of the 
Renaissance with the classic myth introducing the tripartite 
time-concept. The weaving of braids here is symbolic of the 
spinning of destiny and time, attributed to the three Fates 
(known as the ladies Moirai in the Greek antiquity and the 
Parcae in the Roman world). All three operate as one 
cohesive timer with three functions: the spinning of the 
thread of life, determination of its lot and length, and finally 
cutting the thread of life off. Like the three Moirai, three 
Maries were present under the feet of the cross of matter, on 
which the spirit was tormented. 

In the arch window of Today, the tresses of words are 
“fused” with the silence of a Moira, depicted as a calm and 


Today and other works at our residence, New City, NY, 2008 
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tranquil witness of the procession of time. And here we 
encounter the old dilemma: do we weave the web of our 
destiny or are we only a part of the circumstances woven by 
it? “Character is fate,” said the Greek master of epigrams, 
Heraclitus. The Buddhist catechism Dhammapada_ opens 
with the similar verdict: “All that we are is the result of what 
we have thought” (1,1). In every moment of our life, we origi- 
nate something that will be a part of our self in the future. 
Therefore, today is present in both yesterday and tomorrow 
in which it appears in its overtone and undertone latency. In 
fact, the present is indistinguishable from the past and the 
future because there is no fixed border between them: its 
margin is continuously moving, and we are moving with it. 
Free to other interpretations, the work Today is photographi- 
cally frozen within its three interdependent movements, sug- 
gesting the coexistence of yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 
All happens as a single act. Yet, even so, this single act is put 
in a loop and is self-sustaining as a kind of perpetually 
revolving hourglass. Trying to visualize it, we noticed that 
the graphic outlines of sucha revolving glass have some sim- 
ilarity with the infinity symbol. For us humans, time flows 
through this hourglass always too 


SCON 


Watching the sand flow between the bulbs of a sand- 
glass, one can perceive intuitively how the pivotal “now” 
operates between “before” and “after,” between our desires 
for the future and our memories of the past. That is a zero 
point through which the past is processed into the future. 
What has passed, is passing, or intended to come is always 
present in this very point at any moment. Spilling through 
from top to bottom and vice versa, the sands of time neither 
grows nor diminishes. If our present is but its focal point, can 
it conceal an opening leading to an independence from time? 
If so, how do we find that “hole” in time and reach through it 
the unknowable and unlimited? In the past, that operation 
was known under the familiar metaphor of the squaring the 
circle. The circle of what? — Of time, seems to be an answer. 
In that meaning, the metaphor of regeneration behind the 
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miracle of squaring the circle can be achieved only by mas- 
tering time. 

In our carnal condition, we are not born to be indepen- 
dent of the course of time. Its clock repeats itself constantly — 
for the moving of its hands are circular. While circling, it 
keeps us within its circuit that is under the lock of time and its 
key. Unless its lock is open, time is an obstacle to eternity. 
And even if time teaches us something, what would our 
wisdom of years be compared to the wisdom of eternity — the 
sadly possible to edifyingly impossible? Wherever you move 
in this dimension, time is in flux, bringing inevitable 
changes. And eventually, we are compelled to accept that 
only changes are unchangeable. In this light, even the clever 
Latin remark “times change and we change with them” is 
only partly right and also prone to change. To reiterate this 
towards the general conclusion, since everything is change- 


Squaring the Circle © 2006, 
photo, metal 
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able and changing in time, any statement of truth is also 
subject to change with time, unless it is seen independently of 
the course of time. Humanity lives conditioned by time — we 
try to understand its patterns by translating the ineffable to 
words of art. 





R. G., Absolute Clock, 1987, 
wood, acrylic, 77 x 53.8 x 11.5 cm 


It is pointless to argue whether symbolism puts fables 
in the place of truth or if truth operates through symbols; 
whatever the case, the work Absolute Clock fits into that 
reversible perspective. Hence, we venture to introduce it as a 
signature of precision in time. This clock does not need 
winding, never stops, and never starts, and yet it is always on 
time. “Now” is always between “before” and “after,” and the 
supply of “nows” never fails. Not relative but absolute, the 
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clock stands still, yet it keeps good time. The present moment 
that is always vanishing is “suspended” here in midair, 
between the future and the past, psychologically swaying 
from ever-elastic projections to already hardened recollec- 
tions. Past and future simultaneously take part in this “now,” 
each giving the other feedback without contradiction, while 


“now,” inscribed on the shifting hand as if a signature of time, 
can circulate freely. “Before” and “after” remain stationary, 
they are the landscapes in which the restless “now” operates, 
representing the only active driving force in this time 
“triptych.” 





THE CUBE 
IN 
THE SPACE 







THE SPACE 
IN 
THE CUBE 







So far so good, but it does not provide the answer to an 
essential question: if time is a mere movement, what is it that 
is moving? Some concepts are better expressed by way of a 
question asked than of a statement made. Can we say that the 
present really exists if it is indistinguishable from the near 


future and the near past? We comprehend space as something 
—it is spaced-out — we know where, how, and by whom it is 
divided, at least geographically. As for time, certainly, over 
the years, we feel its tripartite slashes in the bones of our 
backs, but made with what? Although it’s not scientific, a 
rather reasonable answer comes from the theological adage 
comparing God to a watchmaker who created His clock and 
then let it run by itself. Many have tried to explain its true 
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mechanism: not only scientists in their hypothetical estima- 
tions but also metaphysicians, with burning eloquence, 
offered many incredible concepts. Nobody would expect 
artists and poets to answer unanswerable questions, yet the 
certain creative power of perception might be valid in a 
limited domain, provoking one’s faculty of reasoning and 
wondering, but in a visual way. 

The mechanism of our Absolute Clock might be overly 
simple, but its idea is not. Time’s arrow on this clock always 
points to “now,” highlighting its elusive moment of transition 
between “before” and “after,” with all eternity as a back- 
ground. The human hand can rotate the wooden clock hand at 
any speed —or at no speed at all, providing that any standstill 
is just a form of the potentiality of movement. Suspended, but 
not arrested, the clock hand might be pivoted freely as clock- 
wise, so “clockunwise.” Theoretically, this version of the 
Absolute Clock proposes, perhaps too autonomously, that 
time is circulating around “now,” abiding as an ever-occur- 
ring actuality. One could well say that there is no time like the 
present. In a certain magical moment, in our favorable or 
unfavorable “now,” we are born — always on time, to have an 
opportunity, speaking karmically, to lead the life that we are 
supposed to. Through that instance of time, we receive our 
sidereal stamp, appearing in a certain moment to be under the 
“influence of the stars.” As time marks our entrance into that 
world, it is also our exit sign. Until we exist, we flow down 
with time, appearing in the material cosmos during our 
appointed “now” that lasts the entirety of our lives. 

There are all sorts of possibilities in that aspect; for 
instance, the span of a mayfly’s life is a day, but a day of 
Brahma is a thousand years in duration. We can only dimly 
imagine these two speeds relying on our expediency — not in 
everyday waking life, but mainly in sleep. Only in dreams 
can time switch from tremendous rapidity to a complete 
standstill in a twinkling of an eye. The German word “Augen- 
blick” (a moment) testifies that Europeans also measured 
time by the blink of an eye — Blick in das Auge. Even in real 
life, an hour is as long for us as it simply seems to us because 
the sense of time is also subject to change, appearing to be 
stretched enormously or reduced to a single point. Fleeting 
and transitory, time flies much more quickly for a child than 
for an old man, upon whom it hangs already like a weight. 
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Time Triptych © 1990 


Exciting no thrilling interests in him, it moves slowly against 
his will and despite his efforts. 

The linear loop of time is coordinated with the at-one- 
ness of the moment, however illogically that may sound. We 
live in a realm of occurrences, or rather recurrences, simulta- 
neously reflecting a quantum impulse of time and its spread- 
ing waves. Nietzsche seemed to unify both meanings, calling 
them “the eternal recurrences.” Many tried to break out of 
this cycle and to escape the imprisonment in this dimension, 





to escape its gravitating horizontality, and to enter the helix 
that breaks the run-of-the-mill laws of material life. For all 
our “agonizing” about the vicious circle of time, it would be 
somewhat liberating to accept that in spiraling in time, one 
can make a little shift while finishing each circle. Each little 
shift might bring rather dramatic results compared to the 
previous conditioning. Something of that nature happened to 
a young man in the Irish legend, retold with some changes by 
Washington Irvin in the Rip Van Winkle story. Seemingly by 
accident, the fellow came to an enchanting lake and played 
with the fairies for the remainder of the day that lasted 20 
years according to the regular duration of time. We would 
venture to guess that he was temporarily uplifted from the 
recurring cycle of horizontality and brought into some kind 
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Shadow of Light © 1997 


of vertical helix. On return from that lake, he found that 
everything around had changed, and he personally, as he was 
now, also lost any sense of belonging. In our paraphrasing: 
after an upgrading experience there, here seems to be too 
shallow. 

This story depicts merely a vulgar degree of change, 
while the non-vulgar degree indicates not only a radical shift 
in the consciousness but also an entirely new perception of 
both worlds: here and there. The Tibetan story of Dadul 
might serve as a mythological sample of such transition. 
Unlike the Irish fellow, he was not lured by lake fairies, but 
left the world of his own freewill as soon as he saw the first 
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grim signs of leprosy on his body. The lakes and other 
Venusian attributes, like doves, dreams, and fairies, are tradi- 
tional symbols of an initiation by water, characteristic to the 
relatively early stage of departure from the conventional life. 
That period brings a somewhat enchanting relief following a 
struggle with social circumstances. The isolating trip to 
mental solitude, including collisions with the symbols of 
death (descensus ad inferos), represents a much more diffi- 
cult “adventure,” and therefore results in a higher and benefi- 
cial degree of spiritual knowledge. Touching the universal 
void, the candidate faces its dread and the monstrous creation 
of his own interior fear, thus outliving not only his fear and 


Solitary © 1997 
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desire but also the mere concepts of them that Mother Nature 
programmed into any living thing in Her command. 

The story tells how Dadul took refuge in the cavern after 
receiving aid on how to meditate on “The Terrible One” from 
a local hermit. In desperation, the sick man, in total solitude, 
immured himself with stones, like a tomb without light. In 
truth, he did not go there to practice austerities but simply to 
die. Every four months the villagers left a provision within 
his reach near the entrance to his hermitage. Absorbed in his 
meditations, Dadul first had visions where Death made dif- 
ferent ghostly appearances, and then he perceived its form in 
the material world; Death was implanted in a desire itself and 
was living inside all creatures, thus keeping it confined with- 
in the circle of “the eternal recurrences.” He saw the full loop of 
its operation: how death feeds on life that feeds on desire, and 
how desire leads to life again only to be absorbed by death. 

Once, after twenty years of such meditations on the prin- 
ciples behind the created world, he was awakened by a seis- 


After Lazarus © 1996 
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Junction © 1997 


mic shock that opened a cavern to the verdant valley. He went 
out. Delighted with the splendor of the site, bathed in the 
sunlight, he noticed that he had no signs of leprosy. Soon he 
found that the lives of those in his village — his family’s in 
particular — had greatly changed, so there was no point in 
returning. He liked the beauty of the world, but he was not 
allured by it anymore after seeing the universal creator- 
destroyer behind all appearances. Things started to reveal 
themselves, and all appeared clearly — indeed so clearly that 
almost nobody would believe it. Dadul smiled and went in 
search of the final initiation that could lead him out of the 
circuit of standard timing.®! 
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Whether we interpret “now” as a life span or dwell on 
its relative duration, it is still an instance, which exists but 
does not endure. Tomorrow always ends up becoming today 
turning into yesterday. Perhaps we can look at it slightly dif- 
ferently, suggesting that time might be only in our minds. But 
our minds are in time, and not only that, all this life is in time. 
We see how the past is constantly washing all around us, and 
counting the days of our past is as much profitable as 
counting the dead. What are, then, the days of the future? 
Counting the future dead? It is very telling that the Hellenes 
associated time with the god Kronos (to him are indebted 
such words, as “chronology,” “chronic,” and “synchronic”). 
He rules the Greek galactic graveyard, however non-scien- 
tific the interpretation of the termination of life may sound in 
mythology. It makes no difference to a grim reaper whether it 
is a grave of cosmic proportions or a lot of a single individ- 
ual. Hector Berlioz gave it an ironic tone in one of his letters: 


Kronos © 1990 
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R. G., Day by Day, 1988. With rotation 
of the upper overlapping circle, the 
“days” written on the lower circle begin 
to flash; wood, acrylic, 35 x 35x 5 cm 


“Time is a great teacher, but unfortunately it kills all its 
pupils.” *? Even if everything is destroyed by time, time is 
still not destroyed. What is the use of talking about time if 
everything including this talking is also in time (not in time- 
lessness), therefore it can lead nowhere but to time again? 
Indeed, the pull of time is tremendous, and bargaining with 
time is like bargaining with the devil, with whom any “smart 
move” can lead one into a time trap, the kind that eternity 
allotted to Sisyphus, who continuously rolls his stone to the 
top of a hill only to see it bound down again. 

In our temporal eyes, time is always hastening towards 
death, devouring each successive civilization of the created 
world. Facing the cold facts, we feel that we live in the 
interim. The awareness, definite and clear yet somewhat mis- 
directed and overstimulated, becomes dangerous. At such 
state, the timeless reality always seems unrealistic. Is it 
because we are limiting ourselves to time or, to be more 
precise, because it limits us? Orderly people and those who 
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do not value unconformity would not waste their time 
answering such shaky questions unless they were in the habit 
of killing time. What if, in some mysterious way, time must 
be killed? To answer that question, we have to loop back in 
time and examine various solutions explicitly stated in differ- 
ent periods and contexts. 

Let us briefly compare some antique concepts of time 
in which mythological implications are not going against sci- 
entific hypotheses. The Ancient Greek theory of cyclical time 
can be represented graphically by a succession of closed 
circles in which events repeat themselves inversely. For 
Plato, time was the moving image of eternity. Looking at any 
clock, we admit that our measurement of time is also circular 
— every hour is eventually a passing and passed hour — and we 
are not able to dispel time for a moment. Time is infinite in its 
circular motion, but it is hard to comprehend its concept as 
completely rounded without interruptions and dispersal of sin- 


Ring of Time © 1997, drawing made by light 
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gle “nows.” Besides, many people think that “now” is the 
only time allowed. This assertion rests on the experience 
gained by direct means: today, right now, grab this moment! 
Should we rely on the knowledge by indirect means, it might 
unexpectedly help us to extend this “now” indefinitely, even 
while it keeps on rolling round and round. This flow might 
not attract us when we look at it as if we mere watching the 
film. 

Christian time, which is calculated from the first advent 
towards the second and the end of time, does not go in circles 
but moves in one direction as a straight line. However, the 
procession of time that cuts through different dimensions is 
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not simply linear and must be comprehended through antith- 
eses; the most significant of them is the belief that the 
Kingdom of God is not only coming but already present, 
though people do not see it. The tick-tock of events does not 
always coincide with the objective chronology; even lesser it 
agrees with our psychological time and its extra-historical 
whims. However, in the retreat from realistic time, we are 
able to understand much deeper implications behind it: some- 
thing does not happen without everything else happening. 

Is it possible to find the golden mean between the linear 
extremes and the endless circles of time, between its causes 
and its effects? An oxymoronic task would be searching for 
an absent end of the time circle, unless, of course, we 
envisage it as the Gnostics did, in the form of the ouroboros, 
the snake biting its own tail. The weird creature represents 
many things: the belt of the zodiac, the circle, the cycle, and 
the mystery of self-consuming time. Yearly, we see how the 
seasons repeat themselves, and the past appears to be lost 
inside this self-eating “bagel” of duration. Like a rubber 
band, it outlines the clock-face of our time. Even stretched 
indefinitely, this rubber band would preserve its elastic sub- 
stance. Escaping this venomous ring, traversing its head and 
tail lock, is nearly impossible unless one is “deadly” gifted in 
asceticism and can contract all one's physical desires into a 
virtually subatomic state, thus becoming able to function 
entirely in one’s own consciousness. For to “squeeze” oneself 
through the security device of the time ouroboros, with its 
head and tail clutched, one has to obtain such refined quali- 
ties that are not even supposed to exist in any normal human 
creature (at least not in such a high degree). When the soul 
turns fully to spirit, the ouroboros unlocks itself into a spiral. 
We envision it as a series of curves circling around a central 
point: each curve decreases the influence of time while 
increasing the presence of the spirit: 


living for a time 
living in time 
living out of time 


living beyond time. 


The direct grasp of eternal ideas is impossible when one 
is locked within the laws of this space-time-continuum. It 
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would be too presumptuous to think that the creative arts can 
fill this gap with imagination, even if it is prone to time trav- 
eling, or rather, traveling between worlds and words. And 
yet, it would be natural to guess about the operating principle 
of time, which must be timeless in essence. How else could it 
control time? Such a view presupposes various odd twists 
and curious retentions, which may often look illogical and 
cumbersome, but they always serve an overriding need. For 
example, the ability to keep all memories of the past and 
desires for the future in one instance would be precisely such 
an odd twist and twine. Holding both remembrance and fore- 
cast projection in one instance may appear not in linear suc- 
cession, but holographically — at once, here and everywhere. 


Ouroboros © 1994/2009, 
photos, stainless steel con- 
struction, diameter 115 cm 
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As if joining the forward and backward movements, an 
instance contains both the memory of the past and the projec- 
tion of the future, shrunk (or stretched) equally on both sides. 


YAO - MEM - ORY 


Some writers like to calcify the waste out of their lives 
in memoirs and coming to the end of writing them, after all, 
they return into real time. Perhaps it is just a relationship of 
the self to the moment, as in literature. Slipping back into the 
past, Mark Twain’s Yankee became a beacon of future civili- 
zation. Have we any other way to judge the future, except by 
the past? Then what would one of the “mindful” followers of 
Aristotle in Ancient Greece think of the future if he were 
transplanted into the time of King Arthur? The Hellenic 
mind, characteristic with rational brilliance, would be terri- 
fied by the medieval irrationality, not to mention the picture of 
the knights, looking like bears wrapped in rusted metal, eat- 


House of Memory © 1994, 
photos, metal, pencil 
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Hourglass © 1989, C-print, 
metal construction, pencil 
shading, 110.5 x 45 cm 


ing meat with their hands, and fighting unduly. To an indi- 
vidual trying to achieve a synthesis between his senses and 
his reason, these noble savages, overly enraged in their 
fights, would seem _half-men/half-something-else creatures 
reduced to intellectual impotence. Admittedly, some “mem- 
ories” of the future might remind us of something we would 
rather forget. 

In the memory bank of this book, one early idea stands 
aside. In her teens, Rimma began to write a novel about a 
person who lives to be a certain age, then lives “backward,” 
but differently, thus keeping his age in the desirable brackets 
of self-chosen time. The strange idea of reversible time and 
life was not exactly the product of childish imagination: the 
mental images of different time concepts are deeply entrench- 
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ed in the mindsets of people, whether they aware of it or not. 
There are many different patterns of the fixation on time: 
imagine time where there is no present, that is to be time 
trapped in only the past or existing entirely within the future. 
Time might exist only in our heads. Naturally, in due course, 
we came across the fact that in many mythological traditions 
sacred time is reversible. This explains why the mythological 





R. G., Spiral Clock, the circle with 
the spiral can be rotated, 1988, 
plywood, acrylic, 44.5 x 44.5 x 7 cm 


time takes precedence in our art. We picture the past and the 
future in the brackets of the present giving them a sense of 
immediacy. The word “time” is itself a palindrome — it 


“emits.” 
Time is slashing the space we belong to, but it is doing 


so in a spiral way, at least that is how our imagination 
stamped it in our mind. Spiral Clock is one more example of 
the concept divided between a sculpture and a photograph. In 
the sculptural version, time is coiling on the face of space, 
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which innumerable points are everywhere and in every time. 
Rotation of the spiral clock’s hand that counts no hours 
produces an effect of the vortex drawing everything towards 
its center. Time does not pass — all “whens” are now. “Stop all 


the clocks,” wrote Auden, and they all stop in a spiral con- 
tinuum of time. 





Spiral Clock © 1989 


In the photographic version of Spiral Clock, the winding 
hand coils like a snake on the slumbering human clock face; 
it seems to freeze time inside the subject. The human face 
also has a certain amount of “clockness”: aside from its round 
shape, each face bears its own chronicle measured by years 
that we calculate like hours. Observing the unpleasant effects 
of time on their faces, people say that time runs wildly. 
Maybe it stays where it is, and we are spinning around it. For 
men, his “now” immediately becomes the past as soon as it 
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Betwixt © 1998 


comes — at this very moment and every moment of a moment. 

After brief examinations of Hellenic, Gnostic, and Chris- 
tian understandings of time, which in the days of their great- 
ness each held the status of reality, we’ll try to tread another 
illusory ground for the same theories which are even more 
clouded by the mists of time that were dreamed by the 
Eastern gods. The concept of time stands at the crossroads of 
all the wisdoms of the East. In the principle teachings of 
Hindu lore, including ancient yoga and later Buddhism, time 
was and is considered the greatest obstacle to approaching 
eternity. Getting beyond time abolishes the restricted human 
conditioning. In the orient cosmology, time was mapped sim- 
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ilarly to the mapping of the space. According to the Tibetan 
teaching and practice of Kalachakra, which literally means 
the wheel of time in its karmic cycle, if one accepts no time 
rather than cosmic time, his wandering through the mandala 
of time eventually winds down and breaking through the time 
borders brings illumination. 

Getting straight to some of the most difficult yoga teach- 
ings that suggest the most radical methods, the “time-no- 
more” question must be resolved on both a technical and 
individual level — neither Eastern apocalyptical literature nor 
scholarly habits of mind are of much help. The method and 
its formula are one-pointed, requiring an extreme and some- 
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what grim power of concentration: if one can find the begin- 
ning of time, it would be the end of it. To break the time 
cycle, one must develop the mystical ability to reach back to 
the very beginning of time, which means to know your entire 
karmic cycle and all your previous incarnations. For that, it 
was necessary to travel through time backwards and to arrive 
at the very budding of life, beyond which point time does not 
exist, namely before its manifestation. Personal life does not 
belong to those aiming really high, where the time stream has 
dried. If the time block has crashed, liberation comes sponta- 
neously. As in the teachings accepted by the ascetic branches 
of yoga, this liberation implies an emergence from time and 
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an entrance into a free unconditioned state beyond the karmic 
cycle. Such an outcome differs drastically from the conven- 
tional western stories in which everyone apparently lives 
happily ever after. 

Since the comparisons illustrate the same idea repeatedly 
in different ways, we will round it out with the Western co- 
interpretation that the West is likely to meet the East. In 
Plotinus’ view, non-time is the eternal present, but one has to 
get outside the notion of time in order to have a true experi- 
ence of the divine presence in the intellect. Our souls are 
sucked into time continuity, and all along, they live ad 
interim. The fundamental reversal of the impermanence of 
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life can be achieved only by overcoming the block of time. 
Later, many ideas of the Neoplatonism were reechoed in 
Meister Eckhart’s Christian model of salvation, which he also 
saw “in the retreat from time.” “If works and time are nothing 
in themselves, then, see, he who loses them loses nothing... 
for no time or temporal work ever come into God. And there- 
fore it must need perish and be lost.” 8 

All schools of mysticism devoted their prime attention 
to the transcendence of time through its connection with the 
higher dimensions assumed to be timeless. How they under- 
stood these higher dimensions might vary from creed to 
creed, but their efforts to understand them were certainly in 
unison. The secret of time is considered to be in close 
standing with the apotheosis of the ineffable, therefore it is 
guarded with considerable energetic walls, and only the most 
eager are prepared to search timelessness amid time. As for 
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the rest of the world, people are so occupied in satisfying 
their material needs and ambitions that such reasoning plays 
very little part in their lives. Everyone is aware that time flies 
and does not depend on the size of a clock. Living in their 
“now,” people are kept on a dividing line between the past 
and the future; and so far, in daily life, there is no other 
equation on this account. Their tickling heartbeat is a discreet 
reminder that their time is calculated. Time is not available in 
unlimited amounts, making people time-starved, for there is 
always something for which it is too late. But this too- 
lateness has nothing to do with age -— life can be immensely 
long and still timeless short. Aside from the accumulation of 


the past, the alleged novel of our real present life becomes 
“dated” as soon as it is written. 
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“Tam” is weaved into the t-i7m-e passsssssage. Man is a 
prisoner of time; upon opening its book, he is reluctant to 
close it. From the point of view of eternity, all changes in 
time are relative, while for a man, who is limited by time and 
by his own linear thinking, they seem to be absolute and irre- 
vocable. Both time and life do not permit man to go back or 
to get ahead of his own destiny, except for the possibility of 
mental regressions and progressions. Upon retreating men- 
tally from time and its linear traps, one begins to get glimpses 
of freedom, because there is not just one time — our time — but 
an infinity of times, mirroring each other. 


Even if each 


is locked within 
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temporality, it is striving to reveal itself through time. With 
an eye for revelatory digressions, Mercia Eliade summarized 
his lifelong investigation of the relationship between the 
profane duration of life and the sacred time in his book The 
Sacred and The Profane. 
“Sacred time is indefinitely recoverable, indefinitely 
repeatable. From one point of view, it could be said that 
it does not ‘pass,’ that it does not constitute an irrevers- 
ible duration. It is an ontological, Parmenidean time: it 
always remains equal to itself; it neither changes nor is 
exhausted... Hence, religious man lives in two kinds of 
time, of which the more important, sacred time, appears 
under the paradoxical aspect of a circular time, revers- 
ible and recoverable, a sort of eternal mythical present 
that is periodically reintegrated by means of rites. This 
attitude in regard to time suffices to distinguish religious 
from nonreligious man: the former refuses to live solely 
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in what, in modern terms, is called the historical present: 
he attempts to regain a sacred time that, from one point 

of view, can be homologized to eternity.” 84 
At whatever level of intellectual articulation we inter- 
pret the concept of time, in art, it must have a visual form, 
even if it tends to skew the theoretical layer of interpretation. 
To picture the fragility of a timeline, we literally stretched its 
thread Between the Two Lights, building the bridge between a 
paranormal pattern in the physical experiment and _ its 
symbolic implications. A single life, timed between its begin- 
ning and its end, has to maintain its balance in different cir- 
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cumstances while mastering various difficulties, almost like 
the egg (the symbol of life among others) depicted equilibrat- 
ing on a string stretched Between the Two Lights. These lights 
are burning at the entrance and at the exit of the passage 
leading from birth to death. Of course, such a story of life is 
scaled by phenomena and rectified into signs that might look 
strange, but as an analytical portrait of natural experience, it 
speaks without words. 

Our later time-related concepts were silent: they did 
not include words anymore. A composed stillness of timeless 
elements prevailed in all compositions and the messages 
behind them, in the calm expressions of the faces pictured on 
a black background with its void left by the exclusion of all 
temporal elements and circumstances. It was as if the photo- 
graphs were turning into paintings with strange pictorial 
motifs that might be described as partly natural and partly 
supernatural. More and more, we were becoming witnesses 
of what is going on inside us, and this observation demanded 
less outgoing involvement and more awareness. Art is also a 
realm of experimental reality but less real than the rest of it. 

In remaining in a temporal reality, human beings are 
partaking of eternity, usually unconsciously. That might turn 
into quite a conscious action if, and only if, the point of their 
contact is found — the point in which time and eternity are 
contextual. One might say that they are always contextual, 
but not in a way that our conscious minds are capable of com- 
prehending it. For the majority of people, that question would 
be unanswerable as long as they live. In an existential (or 
rather supra-existential) context, Kierkegaard evangelized it 
in his saying, “When I am dead, I am immortal.” To inject 
some polemical considerations by making somewhat unfor- 
tunate comparisons, we shall illustrate how differently 
immortality might be understood when interpreted from the 
physiological point of view that might also pass for sublim- 
ity. Perhaps, in our times, the most celebrated viewpoint on 
that subject belongs to Woody Allen, who said that he wants 
to achieve immortality not through his work but through not 
dying. On the background of today’s pop-culture, that per- 
spective wittily blends the time bargaining challenge with 
matter-of-fact rationalism troubled not by idealistic thoughts. 
Putting his concept of immortality in Voltaire’s perspective 
helps us to recognize in it the primal “vivere,” life and liveli- 
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ness of the nature itself: “Of all the animals man is the most 
perfect, the happiest, and the one that lives longest.” *> Wants 
to live longest, to be consistent with both the facts of the lon- 
gevity of animals and Woody Allen’s desire. Certainly, in his 
aspiration, he cannot be suspected in exhibiting a paradisiacal 
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syndrome or ascetics’ “time-no-more” deviation, both indis- 


putably shadowed by his charismatic biological instinct. 
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As an impulse shaped by physical necessity, the bio- 
logical instinct operates not only in each one per capita but 
also in the whole — it is a seismograph of public opinion. 
Therefore, the biological makeup of the general attitude 
towards the “issue” of immortality is down-to-earth natural: 
the human species wants an indefinite continuation of their 
bodily organisms with their active sexual lives, prolifera- 
tions, and all the other niceties of the physical life. This 
paradigm is based on a simple practical perception of both 
physical life and social life in their endless continuation, sug- 
gesting at the same time a picture-perfect example of mixing 
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the perpetual with the eternal. And where is the difference be- 
tween the two? Normal people never have worries like that. 
Yet, time’s arrow points one way only, and its perpetual 
negative effect on the process of aging makes man reflect on 
his inevitable endpoint. Murmuring c’est la vie, we may close 
the topic: it’s life itself in its regular conformity —a force of 
nature circling in time in general, and in our time in particu- 
lar. Pitifully innocent and often naive about it, people simply 
want to live as long and as enjoyably as possible. It’s all right, 
but as such, we are only “half-time souls,” just making our 
biological time in the material world. There is a significant 
difference between the life of the consciousness and just the 
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conscious life. Going one step down, we find the same pro- 
portion in the difference between the conscious life and the 
natural perceptible existence, which we have in common 
with the animals. 


BEST; ORIGIN 
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Infinite time is not equal to eternity, which is void of 
time. For when it comes to trying to conceptualize timeless- 
ness, we could not even begin to imagine what it would be 
like to exist in a dimension that negates a time-space concept, 
or, in simple words, to live in a realm where there is neither 
time nor space. However long one might be theoretically 
treading the old ground of that subject, practically, eternity 
cannot be found by living forever, especially in the same 
fleshly form. That time argument can be easily paraphrased 
via countless quotations. In Charles Muses’ view: “Eternity is 
not the mere empty concept of infinite duration but rather it is 
Time devoid of limitation — without waiting time.” 8° What 
would be time without its lengthy continuation, without 
enduring necessary waiting? In other words, the absence of 
timing is not the same as infinite timing that might be 
described as lingering, lengthening, ever passing, moving on 
a loop or a closed circle, and so on. Always so on. That would 
hold us in the perpetual loops of a time trap. Contrary to the 
ecological dreams of the New Age movement and its litany 
“be here now,” the soul is spaceless and timeless, as such it is 
without here and now, in which it merely lives, confined to 
their boundaries. In Gnostic, Buddhist, or yogi thought, we 
are just doing our time here now, and our enjoyment of its 
custody cannot alter its meaning. 

There is no attempt to dispel the conception of time in 
our slightly disquieting disputation, rather, it is our act of 
trying, as artists, to view the meaning of “now” counterclock- 
wise, as if seeing it paradoxically at once with infinity. We 
are biding time until we get an opportunity to slip out of it 
through that allotted to us “now,” which duration is in our 
consciousness. That “now” is not a tear in the fabric of time, 
but rather a functional pore; and even if the analogy is clearly 
hypothetical, it conveys an intuitive artistic grasp of the same 
thing. Time seems to be porous enough to allow the “fluid” 
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souls to be the first to see through it, then to penetrate it 
(periodically sticking in its diaphanous viscosity), and finally 
to go through it—in a proper instance, in a proper place, and 
with the proper knowledge. And what is this knowledge? 
Much has been written on that account, but we prefer to wrap 
it toa basic point— one might know what it is until he is asked 
to define it. One thing is clear though: we have to square the 
circle of time in our own consciousness first. 

When the active force is extracted from the hand of our 
watch, when that hand, figuratively speaking, is “amputated” 
—time is withdrawn into a center of the universal clock, 
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which circumference spreads everywhere. It enters the state 
of slumber within its own potentiality, perhaps, in prepara- 
tion for unwinding another universe. It enters into the state of 
a seed or a zero point. 


past ...-3 -2 -1 0 +1742 +3... future 


What if that time-zero point is nothing but a black hole in 
time with its self-sucking vortex? If so, how would it relate 
to our “now,” our personal zero point located between the 
past and the future, ours and everybody else’s? Human 
beings unconsciously make their contact with eternity 
through their present moment always passing through their 
minds, the only moment clearly perceptible and distinctly 
actual, not like memories and projections. For in our minds, 
this “now” that is ever slipping off, momentarily robbed of its 
reality, is the only reality possible in that life. From that 
reality, we will awaken only at death. 

The dynamic acme of transition through a point zero, if 
taken ontologically, evokes another dilemma, the interpreta- 
tion of which greatly depends on the observer’s inclination 
towards spiritual or physical experience. For it is possible to 
compare this instant “device of now,” which operates in our 
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3-D timescale, not only to a black hole that sucks life-time 
within, but also to a white hole that emits life outwardly. In 
cosmographic terms, these two holes are related, one side ex- 
pressing the other; symbolically, all beings experience their 
pulling-pushing force in the exact moments of their birth and 
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death — “like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb,” in Shelly’s simile. Putting the Platonic notion of per- 
petual becoming in the astrophysical perspective, we might 
envision it as the wandering of a soul between the black and 
white holes, between the two alternating states of being 
absorbed and being emitted. Physical death belongs to the 
natural order, therefore everything composite must be dis- 
solved — the body must be deprived of life, but the soul is not. 
It continues to act without the medium of the body. However, 
it is not clear what the soul would consider a black hole and 
what it would consider a white hole — in the body or free of it 
—and which of these holes would confer an advantage and 
which a vulnerability. All depends on a state of each soul, its 
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degrees of self-knowledge, and completeness. 

The ancients knew about that meeting-point of heaven 
and earth and defined it “mystical.” In the underground mys- 
teries of the Ancient Egyptian pyramids and later in the Ele- 
usinian mysteries, the initiates were reborn in the concealed 
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chamber, in the tomb of a black hole. The Christian theologi- 
cal motive is rather similar but differs in its form: the 
mystical death is associated not only with the tomb but also 
with the cross. The time-bound laws of nature are trans- 
gressed through the contact with eternity if the act of commu- 
nication with it is reaching the level of a certain critical 
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experience. When one’s psyche is vastly condensed to fit in 
that so-called black hole and enter a point zero dimension, in 
which all substances, animate and inanimate, are crucified by 
time and space, the soul wakes up on the other side of time 
and space, at least, not as we know them. 
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Mystical death triggers a breakthrough between worlds. 
Through that transformatio astralis, the psyche enters into an 
unconditional state. There must be a radical shift in the mind, 
a leap of vision and thought. Piercing the veil of matter 
results in a seemingly paradoxical awareness of what is 
impossible to express: how could one present the mental 
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picture of non-locality that is equal to absolute locality? 
Skipping the antithetic wording would not change the 
“impossible” implied in the idea that cannot readily be 
expressed in words of similar weight. If we try to convey the 
ancient “paradox” in present-day nifty terms, most likely it 
would be like this: in the probable state of non-locality equal 
to absolute locality, each time-space point is equal to all other 
points, and likewise, each moment contains all the moments. 
(“Good God, not another time trap, another astral hallucina- 
tion!" most likely comes to mind, as one reads these words 
that are fairy rigidly ordered.) 

To give an answer to the thought of our own, the scien- 
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tific hypotheses, more than anything else, fits this pattern; 
and they are not less confusing for the common sense world 
than if we say that yesterday we went to visit tomorrow. 
In holographic terms, all points of existence in our lives 
are infinitely interconnected not only in space, but also in 
time, and there is no chronological division between them. 
Even if it remains untranslated in our minds, our conscious- 
ness, in its own way, has access to the holographic domain 
that in the past was associated with the participation 
mystique. We are not only continuously discovering reality 
but also participate in its creation, co-playing in its perpetual 
hologram. The paradox is that the script of our lives is new 
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and, at the same time, is already written in time. What makes 
it even stranger is that our ultimate location in space and time 
might be somewhat ambiguous (as if we are talking about the 
location of the soul). In the same manner, our very conscious- 
ness is there as our and not our, at the same time (yet another 
parallel to the old-as-time idea that God is the Self of all that 
exists). 

Many strange curves can be added to the holographic 
drama of the universe, to which our minds are not able to 
respond in a rational way. Not only that: there are many such 
holographic universes floating in a timeless and spaceless 
something, which we know not how to identify. They peri- 
odically swallow each other like amoebas; one time concept 
may suck the other one, resulting in something different. Is 
this a kind of game of gods exercising in jumping out of their 
conscious minds to meet their subconscious thoughts? In the 
holographic context, the question, “what was earlier that 
time?” might entail the equally weird answer, “feedback from 
the future.” Or else: “time is mere future with nothing before 
it,” which is not entirely impossible where time can twist all 
the notions of its chronology. Perhaps in the holographic 
universe, time is an illusion, and everything else is a self- 
reproductive imaging. The universal dream of the shared 
dreams... Again, that is not a new notion: similar ideas 
existed — as in the Eastsoin the West — starting from the 
Ancient Greek Philosophy. In Plato’s view, the only perma- 
nent reality consists of mental constructions. In his meta- 
physical cosmos, everybody is actually asleep, with the 
exception of a few philosophers who are awake.8’ We cannot 
dispute it, fully admitting that brilliant thinking tends to get 
into the unfamiliar. With a bit of luck, there must be a certain 
dosage of confidence in one’s ability, which produces a better 
outcome, at least for the few. 

The deeper we go into the holographic concept, the more 
it sounds like Hindu maya, where that what we call waking 
life is truly a kind of dream. It’s like this: when one sleeps, his 
mind goes on thinking that the external world is real even 
when it is the external world of a dream. In the Upanishadic 
view, it would be a part of the glimpse of Brahman, who 
creates us by dreaming us into existence. By virtue of their 
somewhat holographic essence, our lives subsist through 
their threefold supplementary categories of time: being influ- 
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“An essential feature of this possible world is in the fact that first modules 
die, and then are reborn.” 
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enced by the forces of now (equivalent to the gods’ wills in 
mythology), our past karmic experiences, and _ prophetic 
dreams of what is to come. Many shades of meaning can be 
given to this account, and one of them strictly concerns this 
very topic: there is a conceptual link between the Indian 
theory of illusion and creative art, in which everything is also 
created, including the illusion. To that, we can add that not 
only artists create, gods and magicians do also, and in the 
end, everybody else creates every minute of their lives. 
With synchronicities on objective and subjective planes 
— conscious and subconscious — a mind-created image of life 
is maintained through its perpetual “now.” In holography, 
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that must be perceived in all aspects simultaneously; and 
perhaps the same can be applied to each individual life. As 
the whole, it also has to be seen synoptically, that is in both 
its mundane and archetypal aspects and their intersection of 
the above and the below. In the final account, there is no 
dividing line between eternity and time, just as there is no 
separation between creating consciousness and its creative 
extension. And yet, no contradiction would interfere if we 
reverse this statement by saying that time is a dividing line 
between here and eternity, where everything is, as it has to be, 
and it is, time including. 

Since nobody can truly know such sublime verities, the 
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artists, giving them carte blanche status in imagination, might 
fancy any sublimity through their art, as they frequently do, 
satiating it with irresponsible surrealism. On that back- 
ground, conceptual art employs not only pictorial images but 
also operates with visual deductions, cultural relativism, and 
somewhat theoretical homilies. In our rather informal talk 
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(that what “homily” literally means in Greek), time is 
depicted similarly to a slow-down movie that finally stops. 
Not supplying an epilogue, the movie stops on the border 
with eternity, which is always present and always free, where 
everything is happening all at once without hindrances and 
controversy, including our birth and death here, but viewed 
from there. Then the actual starting and finishing time and 
place are arbitrary. 
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“Verifying” that paradox through our art, not quite con- 
sciously, of course, we bring to the surface that which is inac- 
cessible to factual observation and might seem to be 
counterintuitive. With that “sort of belief in miracles, our 
artwork develops as a continuous myth depicting different 
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the 3-D laws of matter and its timing. Now and then, the 
works moderate that process in a roundabout way by depict- 
ing experiments in aesthetics connected with what might be 
called “a luminous secret of things.” The images and 
thoughts tend to blend into one another, peeling back the 
visible veil to reveal an invisible reality that is always there 
but is hard to recognize. With all our hypothetic approxima- 
tions to the notion of imago Dei (in the image of God) mixed 
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with, no doubt, many logical heresies and effects of mystical 
darkness, all visual concepts reflect our effort to understand 
and be understood. At the same time, they seem to remain in 
a league of several sides: art, mythology, visual poetry, 
hermeneutics, psychology, philosophy, science, metaphysics, 
eschatology, and life. Adding all these up to find a total, we 
see this book as a kind of stereo master tape of the mixed 
down multitrack recordings made with due regard for the 
time that keeps things from happening all at once. 

In the light of such predilection, it is not surprising that 
every time we need to formulate abstract ideas and try to 
picture total synchronization of time, the contrast that is by 
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nature complimentary immediately stands on our way — time 
is the finite measurement of the infinite. For a frail mortal, 
this is diamond-cut-diamond principle, or rather, one nail 
drives out another. Difficult is the task of finding the impos- 
sible, finding the point that is at the boundary where time and 
eternity touch each other or, perhaps, even co-exist. How 
could we, in our psyche with its fleeting “now,” make such a 
stunt to reduce time to a single point, pushing it inside its own 
black hole while squeezing it to the size of a point that has no 
size? These questions would go essentially nowhere if the 
ancient prophecies had not indicated the breaking point that 
creates the instance that allows man to pass from mortal time 
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to transcendent time. 

Worldwide traditions suggest a potentially infinite series 
of identifications with that concept, recognizable behind the 
practices of following the flow of the Tao and the Ancient 
Egyptian idea of Djed, aligning the soul with heaven and 
earth. One can trace it in the Christian mysteries and Gnostic 
radicalism, not to mention many Indian philosophic and 
mystic enterprises, including theoretical and practical yoga, 
aiming at the opening of the kundalini. Holding the divine 
print of our DNA, the kundalini follows the winding road that 
leads towards that breaking point between the physical and 
the numinous. In the modern psychoanalytic scenario, all 
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these practices might be reintroduced through the theory of 
archetypes. Naturally, art also tries to “master” that subject, 
offering a visual solution to various theoretical problems, 
sometimes even creating a kind of metaphysics out of the 
imaginary and vice versa. After all, itis only a story made up 
to prove a point. Coming to that, we would like to round off 
our “atemporal sermon” with the old saying, whoever does 
not understand, let him not worry, which aptly expresses 
what we also feel about the concept of time. It is said that 
God gives our minds the thoughts that our hearts deserve so 
they might be blessed by beliefs that are not understood by 
intellectual loftiness. 
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Whatever forms the continual spiritual flux is preserved 
in the consciousness, better to say, in the hearts of men; even 
so, most of them travel through their lives without perceiving 
it. That makes people dependent on their faith: they can 
believe in the power of spiritual influx without seeing it but 
cannot see it without believing. Beginning with flashes of 
illumination, sometimes in uncanny brightness, the experi- 
ence takes one further into ambiguity arising from a rather 
unsteady combination of reason and revelation, the natural 
and supernatural, the temporal and the eternal. The practice 
of balancing the contradictions not only accelerates the disso- 
lution of karma but also enables one to see the transcendental 
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realities as if by an intimate natural selection. That inexpress- 
ible in words déjd vu makes us aware of a paradox that mem- 
ory can work into the future as well asin the past, smoothly 
merging in the faltering “now” — the moment without duration. 
To break the time codes in our dimension is more difficult 
than to transgress the rules of space, therefore as artists, we 
try to limit ourselves to offering mainly a mythological 
solution, fully admitting that there are other ways. Some of 
them imply mystical visions, experienced with piercing acute- 
ness, while the others happen through intelligible perceptions 
and exceptional mental abilities. For instance, Sufis lose the 
sense of time and space by whirling round and round, while 
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science comes to that in a sedentary way, arguing that “the in- 
determinacy of the quantum universe opened the way for the 
reintroduction of the spiritual into the world.” % 

Let’s put the holographic survey in old-time familiar 
terminology. Reaching eternity that spreads out timelessly, 
souls flow back into their essence where they coexist with 
gods. Then time cannot harm anyone anymore. Until then, 
everything that time envelopes has to go, except for an intan- 
gible spiritual essence independent of the duration of time. 
Even though it is placed in the world and in time, souls 
cannot limit spiritual substance, only its expressions hiding 
under their many layers. The essence cannot be engendered 
or destroyed; it is our own temporality that keeps us from 
being aware of it. Out of the time trap, the consciousness vir- 
tually coexists with the absolute, beyond the future and clear 
of the past. Not unlike time, which is only the finite measure- 
ment of the infinite, the finite personality represents only a 
segmental abbreviation of the infinite consciousness. There- 
fore, all changes in time (and in our lives) are only relative 
regardless of the fact that most of us are conditioned to linear 
time thinking and psychological repetitiveness. 

If we accept that all subjects and objects of our universe 
are both eternal and temporal — meaning that all is made ina 
state of a temporal manifestation of some atemporal reality — 
the tremendous sense of insecurity that shadows all material 
life will be alleviated by its hidden perennial values. Whether 
incamated or not, the real self is said to be everlasting; and 
yet, each individual is left to learn for himself how to sift out 
the unreal from the real, and time from timelessness. For that 
purpose, certain numinous data always remains open readily 
assuming different forms: mythopoeic, theological, scien- 
tific, or any other indirect appearances. The reason why that 
type of inheritance is accepted with reservation might be jus- 
tified, at least partly, by the general trend. The flow of time is 
downwards and, as such, it is opposing the ascent of the spirit 
that reanimates human souls, translating them into another 
dimension, into the stellar world, where they return to their 
source. That is the call of the archetype within us. The 
upward movement, which is always against the downward 
current of time and physical nature, reaffirms human confi- 
dence in the harmonious order of being. Eventually, people 
tend to find their own levels at which they prefer to live, or 
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rather, are already living, perhaps not even knowing it. 

We do not prove anything by merely showing and explain- 
ing what is for us reality— some might accept it, others may 
not, but certainly, there is something in it to think about. Try- 
ing to understand the nature of understanding, we acknowl- 
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edge the limitations of the raw power of art, its vague im- 
agery, and half-formulated ideas. Moreover, culture might be 
soaked in ideas of all kinds, but conventional art is unable to 
translate these ideas into actual spiritual visions. Neither 
intellectual theories nor psychic ecstatic eruptions can do 
that. Past a certain point, the unconventional vision may rec- 
ognize supra-sensitive truth, but that is not in the world of 
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form, to which art belongs. How could we know or under- 
stand an indefinable substance in the dimension which is 
beyond present human consciousness? In that sense, our own 
story is just a creative stream, a river whose fishlike concepts 
keep on jumping out. 

One last thing about timing: according to some theories 
(both scientific and religious), what had happened a thousand 
years ago, what is going to happen in a thousand years, and 
what is happening now, is all but a single act. Having neither 
a beginning nor an end, the “now” cuts through the entire 
universe. It is a revolving door to and from eternity, through 
which aperture the spirit continuously descends while 
keeping contact with eternity through the immediate 
moment. Through that allotted to us “now” we see the world 
through the aperture. 
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